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THE  LIBRARY. 

GEORGE    KNOTTESFORD 
FORTESCUE.1— A  MEMORY. 


JCHARD  LE  FORT  was  cup-bearer 
to  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  and 
accompanied  his  lord  on  the  expedition 
to  England.  He  fought  at  Senlac, 
and  during  that  battle  saved  the  life  of 
the  Conqueror  by  interposing  a  mighty  shield 
between  him  and  a  Saxon  weapon.  Henceforth 
he  was  known  as  Richard  of  the  Strong  Shield, 
'  le  Fort-Escu,'  and  long  afterwards,  when  mottoes 
came  into  fashion,  his  descendants,  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  incident,  took  for  their  devise  the  Latin 
sentence, '  Forte  Scutum  Salus  Ducum.'  Richard, 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
returned  to  Normandy,  where  descendants  of  him 
still  exist ;  but  his  eldest  son  Adam,  who  had  also 
fought  at  Senlac,  remained  in  England  and  acquired 

1  The  portrait  illustrating  this  article  is  reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Fry,  Ltd.,  55  Baker  Street,  from 
whom  impressions  from  the  original  negative  can  be  obtained  in 
permanent  photography  mounted  for  framing,  price  55.  each. 
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lands  at  Wymondestone,  Winestane  or  Wimp- 
stone,  in  the  parish  of  Modbury  on  the  Erme,  in 
that  part  of  Devon  known  as  the  South  Hams. 
This  much  is  only  family  tradition.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Winestane  formed  part 
of  the  great  estates  of  Robert  Earl  of  Mortain, 
as  tenant  in  capite^  and  one  Rainaldus  held  it 
under  him.  But  the  manor  of  Mortberie,  which 
was  the  nearest  the  Norman  scribes  could  get  to 
Modbury,  was  held  under  the  same  Earl  by 
Ricardus,  who  may  just  possibly  have  been  Richard 
le  Fort.  The  Domesday  man  was  at  any  rate 
probably  a  Norman,  for  a  Saxon,  Wado,  had  held 
it '  temporc  Regis  Edwardi.'  The  earliest  Fortescue 
document  is  a  deed  in  the  Library  of  Eton  College, 
of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  whereby  Ricardus 
Fort  Escu  confirms  to  the  Priory  of  Modbury  (a 
cell  of  St.  Pierre  sur  Dives  in  Normandy)  the  lands 
which  his  grandfather  Radulfus,  and  his  father 
Ricardus,  had  given  to  it. 

There  are  other  documents  about  the  Richard 
who  executed  this  charter,  who  was  a  Knight 
of  St.  John,  and  was  certainly  living  in  1199, 
but  no  others  about  his  father  Richard  or  his 
grandfather  Ralph,  the  latter  of  whom  we  may 
conjefture,  judging  by  the  length  of  generations, 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Adam,  son  of  Richard  le 
Fort.  The  lands  in  question,  of  which  the  bound- 
aries are  given,  appear  to  be  in  the  manor  of 
Modbury,  not  in  that  of  Wimpstone.  There  is  a 
grant  (or  possibly  a  confirmation)  of  1209  by 
King  John  giving  Wimondeston  to  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  a  brother  of  the  Richard  of  1199;  so 
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that  family  tradition  may  be  right  about  the  parish, 
but  wrong  about  the  a<5lual  manor  held  by  the 
shadowy  Richard  and  Adam  of  the  Conquest. 

Ninth  in  descent  from  this  Sir  John  was  another 
John  who  was  living  in  1461.  His  third  son, 
also  John,  acquired  the  estate  of  Spridlestone,  in 
Brixton,  near  Plympton.  He  had  a  son  Richard, 
who  succeeded  him  at  Spridlestone,  and  a  second 
son  Nicholas,  who  was  Groom  Porter,  whatever 
that  may  be,  to  King  Henry  VIII,  and  died  in 
1549.  To  him  in  1542  were  granted  the  lands  of 
the  Nunnery  of  Cookhill,  in  Worcestershire,  near 
Alcester.  Seventh  in  descent  from  the  Groom 
Porter  was  the  Reverend  Francis  Fortescue,  who 
inherited  from  his  father's  cousin,  John  Knottes- 
ford,  the  estate  of  Bridgetown,  with  the  manors  of 
Alveston  and  Teddington,  in  Warwickshire,  and 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  '  Knottesford,' 
quartering  with  the  '  azure,  a  bend  engrailed 
argent,  cottised  or '  of  the  Fortescues,  the  c  argent, 
a  cross  engrailed  gules '  of  the  Knottesfords,  which 
make  between  them  an  unusually  pleasing  coat. 

On  the  death  without  male  issue  of  John  and 
Henry,  sons  of  John  Fortescue  of  Cookhill,  Francis 
Fortescue-Knottesford  became  the  head  of  the 
Cookhill  branch,  and,  since  the  male  lines  of 
Wimpstone,  Pruteston,  and  Spridlestone  had  all 
become  extinft  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
head  of  the  whole  house  of  Fortescue.  He  did 
not,  however,  inherit  Cookhill,  which  had  been 
sold  by  his  first  cousin,  John,  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  son  and  heir  of  Francis 
was  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Bowles  Knottesford 
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Fortescue  (he  changed  the  order  of  names), 
Provost  of  the  (Scottish  Episcopalian)  Cathedral 
of  St.  Ninian  at  Perth.  He  married  as  his  first 
wife  Frances  Anne,  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Spooner,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons,  the  fourth  of 
whom  was  George  Knottesford  Fortescue,  who,  it 
will  be  seen,  was,  therefore,  twenty-fifth  in  descent 
from  the  cup-bearer  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  family  history  of  the  Fortescues  of  Cookhill 
is  not  especially  distinctive  except  in  one  point, 
which  they  probably  share  with  a  good  many 
other  families,  though  in  their  case  it  is  recorded 
more  clearly  than  usual.  Nicholas  the  Groom 
Porter  no  doubt  followed  Henry  VIII  in  his 
separation  from  Rome,  as  did  most  other  people. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  agreed  with  his 
kinsman,  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue  of  Salden,  in  his 
resistance  to  the  King's  schismatical  policy,  and  he 
took  his  share  of  monastic  property.  Dying  in 
1549  he  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  one  way  or  another  on  the  greater  changes 
made  by  the  government  of  Edward  VI.  His  son 
William,  whatever  may  have  been  his  line  of  con- 
dud:  during  that  short  reign,  was  probably  recon- 
ciled to  Catholicism  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
under  Mary,  and  was  one  of  the  many  Worcester- 
shire squires  who  did  not  conform  to  Protestantism 
under  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1605.  His  son,  Sir 
Nicholas,  was  suspected  at  the  time  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  but  evidently  was  not  implicated  in  it, 
for  nothing  came  of  the  suspicion.  He  remained  a 
Catholic,  as  did  the  descendants  of  his  brother  and 
eventual  successor,  John,  for  several  generations. 
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The  position  of  Catholics  during  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  had  considerable  elements  of  danger 
in  it ;  but  when  after  a  while  the  penal  laws 
were  not  actively  enforced,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
danger  and  became  only  a  nuisance,  especially  to  a 
Catholic  landed  gentleman  with  a  large  family  of 
sons.  All  the  professions  fit  for  a  gentleman  were 
barred  against  them  by  the  Test  Acl:  of  1673,  and 
so  were  the  public  schools  and  universities ;  and 
nothing  was  left  for  those  who  had  no  vocation  for 
the  priesthood  but  either  to  descend  to  commerce 
or  to  the  lower  walks  of  the  medical  profession — 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Slop  was  a  Catholic, 
and  Sterne  probably  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  represented  him  as  one — or  else  to 
loaf  about  at  home  and  sink  into  illiterate  royster- 
ing  sportsmen  like  Scott's  Osbaldistones,  who,  it  is 
said,  were  actually  drawn  from  life,  Thus  it  was 
that  many  not  especially  devout  Catholics,  whose 
honour  as  gentlemen  would  not  allow  them  to 
desert  their  religion  while  there  was  real  danger  in 
it,  fell  away  before  the  pin-prick  policy  of  the 
Test  Act.  It  happened  that  for  some  time  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  younger  sons  did  not 
press  upon  the  Fortescues  of  Cookhill,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  were  no  younger  sons. 
At  last,  at  a  time  when  the  penal  laws  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  when  meddling  '  common  in- 
formers '  who  tried  to  get  them  enforced  were 
severely  snubbed  by  the  judges,  there  arose  a 
Fortescue  of  Cookhill  who  had  five  sons.  The 
circumstances  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  brought  his 
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sons  up  in  that  religion,  and  so  was  able  to  provide 
them  with  professions.  One  of  them,  John,  the 
eldest,  entered  the  navy  in  1739,  and  was  in  Lord 
Anson's  ship  the  '  Centurion '  in  the  voyage  round 
the  world  in  1740.  Another  became  a  clergyman, 
and  the  others  went  into  various  professions. 
Curiously  enough,  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Fortescue-Knottesford,  who  died  in  1859,  though 
his  opinions  were  fully  matured  long  before  the 
Traftarian  movement,  had  very  strong  Catholic 
tendencies.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  used  to 
recite  the  Breviary  Offices  daily — whether  Sarum 
or  Roman  is  not  recorded.  It  might  have  been 
either,  for  he  was  a  great  collector  of  liturgical 
books  at  a  time  when  few  cared  for  such  things. 
And  his  son,  the  Provost  of  St.  Ninian's  Cathedral, 
returned  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  in  later  life. 

Though  the  family  of  Fortescue  can  hardly  be 
said  to  come  into  what  may  be  called  first  class 
history,  its  members  have  done  their  fair  share  and 
more  in  the  building  up  of  England.  As  fine 
fighting  men,  loyal  to  their  King  by  land  or  sea, 
as  peers,  judges,  statesmen,  clergymen,  and  officials, 
they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and, 
perhaps  the  proudest  distinction  of  all,  the  House 
of  Fortescue  has  produced  one  beatified  martyr. 
There  have  not  been  many  literary  men  or  high- 
class  scholars  among  them,  for  they  have  been  men 
of  affairs  rather  than  students,  and  such  part  as 
they  have  taken  in  literature  and  scholarship  has 
been  usually  incidental  rather  than  essential. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  the  family  has  not  as  yet 
produced  a  single  bishop. 
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£  The  Grand  Old  Gardener  and  his  wife '  may  or 
may  not  '  smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent/  but 
many  will  still  agree  with  Colonel  Newcome  that 
c  every  man  would  like  to  come  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  race.'  It  was  essential  to  the  person- 
ality of  George  Fortescue  that  he  did  come 
of  a  very  ancient  and  very  honourable  race,  and 
though,  like  Jaques  about  another  matter,  he  '  gave 
Heaven  thanks  and  made  no  boast  of  it/  he  was 
by  no  means  unconscious  of  it.  This  must  be 
my  apology  for  the  introduction  of  so  much 
family  history  into  the  biography  of  an  eminent 
librarian. 

George  Knottesford  Fortescue  was  born  at 
Alveston  Manor,  in  October,  1847.  ^  1S  char- 
acteristic of  that  remarkable  man,  his  father,  that 
the  acftual  day  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded,  though 
that  of  his  baptism  is.  In  1847,  though  the 
Registration  A6t  had  been  in  force  for  eleven 
years,  it  had  not  yet  become  compulsory  to  notify 
births  to  registrars.  The  registrar  was  directed  to 
'inform  himself  of  the  occurrence  of  a  birth  in 
his  district,  and  the  public,  though  obliged  to  give 
information  if  asked  for  it,  were  not  compelled  to 
give  it  unasked.  Probably  in  this  case  the  regis- 
trar did  not  inform  himself.  The  average  man 
would  usually  appreciate  the  benefits  of  registra- 
tion, and  voluntarily  give  information ;  but  the 
elder  Fortescue  was  far  too  Conservative  to  like 
such  an  innovation,  which  probably  seemed  to  him 
to  tend  to  exalt  the  mere  natural  birth  above  the 
spiritual  re-birth  of  baptism.  This  idea  was  not 
uncommon  with  early  members  of  the  Church 
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party  of  which  Provost  Fortescue  became  a  very 
distinguished  member. 

Alveston  Manor  is  situated  about  two  miles  out 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  the  heart  of  the  Shake- 
speare country.  Wilmcote  or  c  Wincot,'  where 
Marian  Racket  was  'the  fat  ale-wife '  to  whom 
Christopher  Sly  owed  fourteen  pence  for  sheer  ale, 
is  on  Fortescue  property ;  the  church  there  was 
built  by  the  Provost  of  St.  Ninian's,  and  the  living 
is  now  in  his  grandson's  gift.  The  manor  house 
is  a  fine  old  timbered  building.  At  the  time  of 
George  Fortescue's  birth,  his  grandfather  was  still 
living  there.  His  father  was  then  incumbent  of 
Wilmcote,  but  became  Provost  of  St.  Ninian's 
Cathedral  at  Perth  in  1850,  so  that  his  son's  early 
recollections  were  associated  with  Scotland  rather 
than  Warwickshire.  His  father  was  a  very  remark- 
able man,  of  fine  presence,  with  a  striking  face, 
and  delightfully  courteous  manners  of  somewhat 
old-fashioned  type.  When  at  Oxford  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  Trails  for  the  Times, 
which  had  then  not  long  begun,  and  these  ideas, 
sown  upon  ground  already  prepared  by  Catholic 
family  tradition,  only  three  generations  off,  bore 
plentiful  fruit,  and  made  him  a  very  advanced 
High  Churchman.  Like  most  of  the  advanced 
churchmen  of  the  period,  he  was  an  extreme  Tory 
in  his  political  views,  for  Radical  ritualists  were 
then  unknown.  The  rather  violent  anti-Roman 
views  of  a  large  school  of  modern  High  Church- 
men were  then  also  quite  unknown.  The  idea  of 
that  period  was  that  although,  as  Neale  put  it, 
'  England's  Church  is  Catholic,  though  England's 
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self  is  not,'  and  individual  secession  was  to  be 
deprecated,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  to  be  largely 
admired  and  imitated,  and  corporate  reunion  to 
be  hoped  and  striven  for.  But  the  ideal  was 
Gallicanism  rather  than  Ultramontanism,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  latter  in  the  Vatican  Council 
changed  the  tone  of  the  Anglican  High  Church- 
men completely. 

Provost  Fortescue  was  a  masterful  man,  very 
firmly  convinced  that  his  opinions  were  the 
only  right  ones,  and  his  family  were  all  expected 
to  think  and  praftise  what  he  preached.  I  fear 
that  all  his  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  re- 
mained a  convinced  '  Anglo-Catholic  '  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  were  rather  a  disappointment  to  him 
in  that  respeft;  but  there  was  another  influence 
which  very  greatly  affefted,  at  any  rate  his  son 
George,  if  not  others  of  them.  Provost  Fortescue 
had  married  Frances  Anne,  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Spooner,  of  a  well-known  Warwickshire  family. 
By  her  he  had  seven  children  :  (i)  Edward,  who  was 
in  the  army,  succeeded  his  father  at  Alveston,  and 
died  about  twenty  years  ago,  leaving  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  the  Rev.  John  Nicholas  Knottesford- 
Fortescue,  is  now  the  head  of  the  family,  and  two 
daughters;  (2)  John,  who  died  unmarried  in  the 
early  seventies  of  last  century;  (3)  Lawrence,  now 
Assistant-Comptroller  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police ;  (4)  George ;  (5)  Vincent,  now  Canon  of 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  and  Reftor  of  Corley, 
Warwickshire;  (6)  Charles  Ninian,  who  died  as 
a  child;  and  (7)  Mary,  who  married  George 
Augustus  Macirone,  of  the  Admiralty.  A  sister 
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of  Mrs.  Fortescue,  Catharine  Spooner,  married 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  then  head-master  of 
Rugby,  but  afterwards  successively  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  influence  of  this  great  man,  who  was  almost 
like  another  father  to  his  wife's  nephews,  who  were 
all  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  never  left  George 
Fortescue  to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  a  boy  he  was 
very  unresponsive  to  his  father's  religious  teaching, 
and,  whatever  his  brothers  may  have  done,  neither 
took  nor  would  appear  to  take,  even  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  the  slightest  interest  in  any  of  it.  He 
had  a  story  of  how  he  was  turned  back  from  Con- 
firmation in  disgrace,  having  been  caught  reading 
a  very  inappropriate  novel  in  bed  on  the  morning 
when  he  should  have  received  that  Sacrament, 
which  evidently  interested  him  but  little.  This 
and  other  incidents  of  the  same  sort,  provoked  by 
a  well-meant  but  apparently  very  injudicious  treat- 
ment, caused  strained  relations  between  the  boy 
and  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  sternness  and  severity,  and  seemed  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.  Happily, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  father's  life  they 
were  on  the  most  cordial  of  terms,  and  thoroughly 
appreciated  each  other.  Thus  it  was  that  George's 
home  life  at  his  father's  house  was  not  particularly 
happy,  and  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his  boy- 
hood were  of  the  days  spent  at  London  House  or 
Fulham  Palace  with  the  Taits,  of  both  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond  and  whose  influence  on  him  was 
strongly  for  good.  His  mother  died  in  1868, 
when  he  was  one-and-twenty  years  of  age.  I  have 
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an  indistinct  memory  of  her  coming  two  or  three 
times  to  see  her  sons  at  school,  a  fair-haired  lady 
with  a  gentle  face,  and  a  very  devout  manner  in 
church.  I  think  she  was  an  invalid  for  some  time 
before  her  death,  and  her  health  prevented  her 
from  living  at  Perth. 

I  knew  his  father  very  well  during  his  later 
years.  He  died  in  1877.  He  had  married  as  his 
second  wife  in  1870  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Saunderson  Robins,  vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Thanet,  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  own  parents. 
After  their  marriage  they  both  became  Catholics 
and  went  to  live  close  to  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  in  a  pifturesque 
old  house  with  a  large  garden,  where  I  often 
visited  them.  He  had,  of  course,  to  behave  as  a 
layman,  but  he  always  dressed  in  black,  and  I  think 
he  had  considerable  doubts  about  the  invalidity  of 
his  Anglican  Orders — he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
decision  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  subjeft.1  He  was  a 
most  agreeable  and  interesting  man,  full  of  humour 

1  He  used  to  have  his  letters  addressed  *  Mr.  Fortescue,'  and 
refused  to  assume  '  Esq.,'  as  many  clerical  converts  have  done.  I 
remember  that  when  his  son  George  was  married,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  '  best  man,'  myself,  consulted  about  the  filling  up  of  the 
register,  and,  wishing  to  do  what  he  would  like,  though  we  were 
both  Anglicans,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  describe  him 
as  'gentleman.'  To  this,  when  he  saw  it,  he  objected  strongly, 
saying  that  *  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders '  was  his  proper  designation — by 
which,  I  think,  he  meant  more  than  that  it  was  still  his  legal  title. 
He  used  to  read  the  Epistle  at  Mass,  which,  of  course,  can  be 
done  by  a  layman,  and  was  part  of  the  duty  of  a  parish  clerk  in 
Pre-Reformation  and  for  a  time  in  Post-Reformation  England, 
though  it  is  very  unusual  now,  so  much  so  that  I  never  met  with 
any  other  instance. 
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and  of  varied  information,  especially  on  ecclesi- 
astical subjects,  and  an  excellent  talker.  As  an 
Anglican  he  had  been  a  fine  preacher,  and  was  a 
considerable  leader  of  the  extreme  Catholic  school, 
and  especially  of  those  who  desired  re-union.  He 
was  the  first  President  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
title)  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Unity 
of  Christendom,  which  was  founded,  I  think,  in 
about  1859,  and  of  which  his  son-in-law,  George 
Macirone,  was  later  for  many  years  secretary.  By 
his  second  marriage  he  had  three  children,  one  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  Adrian  Knottesford  Fortescue, 
D.D.,  is  a  distinguished  Catholic  writer,  chiefly  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Eastern  Churches. 

Provost  Fortescue's  Anglican  position  was  the 
cause  that  he  sent  two  of  his  sons,  George  and 
Vincent,  to  St.  Mary's  College,  Harlow,  which 
had  been  started  in  the  fifties  as  a  school  for  sons 
of  the  extremer  members  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  encouraged  by 
the  leaders  of  that  section,  and  for  a  while  appeared 
to  flourish,  so  that  in  1861  a  new  building  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  was  needed,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid,  amid  great  pomp  and  hopefulness, 
by  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay,  the  first  President  of 
the  English  Church  Union,  who  backed  his 
opinion  by  sending  one  of  his  own  sons  there. 
Eucharistic  vestments  were  worn,  incense  was 
used,  fast-days  were  kept,  confession  was  practised, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  essential 
difference  between  the  theology  taught  there  and 
that  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See, 
except,  of  course,  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  And  there  was  plenty  of 
church-going  and  theology.  Matins  and  Evensong 
were  sung  daily.  There  were  Celebrations  of  the 
Holy  Communion — we  used  to  call  it  cMass' — 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  at  which  the  whole 
school  were  present.  Early  Confirmation  and 
frequent  Communion  were  encouraged.  We  had 
a  whole  holiday  on  all  red-letter  Saints'  Days.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  Holy  Week  ordinary  work 
was  suspended,  and  everything  was  theology  and 
services,  and  on  Good  Friday  absolute  silence  was 
observed  for  the  whole  day,  and  it  was  made  a 
'  black  fast/  Were  we^overdosed  with  religion  ?  I 
do  not  know.  Boys  are  generally  rather  bored  by  it, 
and  probably  few  of  us  enjoyed  fast-days  and  Holy 
Week,  though  we  liked  Saints'  Days ;  but  judging 
from  those  whom  I  have  met  in  later  life — and  they 
are  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole — I  think  that 
the  religion  was  presented  in  a  manner  which  has 
caused  very  few,  however  they  may  have  drifted 
away  from  the  form  of  it,  to  look  back  upon  it 
with  repugnance  or  dislike ;  and  even  those  who 
are  not  religious  now  look  back  with  a  certain 
kindly  feeling  to  the  beautiful  ideals,  never,  alas, 
to  be  realised,  of  the  extremists  of  that  day,  a 
feeling  which  the  sad  debacle  of  our  old  school 
could  not  do  away  with.  The  founder,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Jonathan  Goulden,  a  man  of  Jewish  ex- 
traclion,  was  a  very  mixed  character;  the  dis- 
cipline was  fitful  and  irregular,  the  scholarship 
inaccurate,  and  everything  more  or  less  ramshackle 
in  its  ways.  Of  the  two  hundred  boys  or  so  who 
passed  through  the  school  during  the  twelve  years 
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of  its  effective  existence,  only  three  that  I  know 
of,  George  Fortescue,  Father  William  Black,  and 
W.  H.  Mallock,  have  ever  even  attained  to  the 
honours  of  'Who's  Who?'  Looking  back,  it 
does  not  seem  surprising  that  the  school  ceased  to 
exist  in  1867. 

I  first  met  with  George  Fortescue  in  December, 
1860.  His  brother  Vincent  came  to  Harlow  in 
that  year,  and  shortly  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
George  came  there  as  a  visitor,  so  as  to  accompany 
his  younger  brother  to  Perth  when  the  holidays 
began.  He  was  then  thirteen  (nearly  a  year  older 
than  I  was),  short  for  his  age,  with  an  immense 
mop  of  very  thick,  crisp,  and  tightly  curled  hair, 
parted  in  the  middle  and  spreading  out  on  either 
side.  It  suggested  the  obvious  nickname  of 
'  Poodle/  His  hair  was  almost  woolly,  and  though 
it  was  very  light  in  colour,  he  used  to  say,  long 
after  those  days,  that  he  would  never  have  ventured 
to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  as  his  brother  John  had 
done,  for  there  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
suspe6led  of  '  colour.'  Yet  there  was  not  an  atom 
of  any  but  European  blood  in  him.  He  was  very 
merry,  though  not  noisy,  and  exceedingly  active, 
high-spirited,  and  impulsive.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  his  visit,  which  was  really  to  his  brother, 
he  became  for  the  time  a  sort  of  honorary  member 
of  the  school,  and  was  at  once  a  general  favourite. 
He  made  two  or  three  more  visits  during  1861, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1862  came  as  a  pupil. 
He  was  very  good  at  games,  and  I  remember  that 
at  his  first  visit  he  displayed  great  skill  at  a  winter 
amusement,  known  in  those  days,  and  perhaps  still, 
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as  '  snob  cricket.'  This  was  a  form  of  single 
wicket,  with  rather  go-as-you-please  rules  to  it, 
played  in  a  gravelled  playground  with  a  stick, 
generally  a  worn-out  cricket  stump,  and  an  india- 
rubber  ball,  usually  a  solid  one,  at  a  wicket  chalked 
on  a  brick-built  gate-post.  And  to  the  reason  for 
his  expertness  hangs  a  tale.  He  and  some  of  his 
brothers  and  his  cousin  Craufurd  Tait  used  to  play 
it  on  wet  days  in  the  library  at  Fulham  Palace, 
using  as  a  wicket  some  large  folio  set  up  on  end. 
On  one  occasion  Bishop  Tait  came  in  and  found 
Fuller's  '  Worthies '  being  used  in  this  way,  and 
mildly  suggested  that  some  less  venerable  work 
might  be  substituted,  so  that  thenceforth,  under 
episcopal  sanction,  '  Morhoffii  Polyhistor '  became 
their  wicket.  Long  years  after,  in  about  1906  or 
1907,  George  Fortescue  went  to  lunch  at  Fulham 
Palace  with  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  this 
being  the  first  time  he  had  been  to  the  house  since 
Tait  left  it  in  1868.  Of  course  he  was  shown  the 
library,  and  he  somewhat  surprised  the  Bishop  by 
asking  for  c  Morhoffii  Polyhistor/  of  all  improbable 
books.  He  found  it  for  himself  in  its  old  place, 
still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  balls,  but  not  very 
seriously  the  worse  for  them. 

I  think  my  friendship  with  Fortescue  dates  from 
his  first  visit  to  Harlow.  We  took  to  each  other 
from  the  first,  and  we  remained  friends  without  a 
break  for  fifty-two  years,  though  there  was  a  short 
gap  from  1865  to  1869,  when  we  never  saw  each 
other.  As  a  boy  and  as  a  man  he  was  of  a  very 
warm-hearted  and  affectionate  nature,  unselfish  to 
an  unusual  degree,  never  seeking  his  own  advantage 
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in  anything,  even  when  he  might  have  done  so 
without  blame.  At  school,  as  in  the  world,  he 
never  made  an  enemy  in  all  his  life,  even  of  those 
whom  personally  he  disliked — for  he  had  very 
strong  dislikes  as  well  as  likes — and  he  made  many 
friends.  I  do  not  think  that  his  character  ever 
really  changed,  but  at  school  this  unselfishness 
manifested  itself  in  strange  ways.  I  never  knew 
him  do  anything  to  the  detriment  of  anyone  else ; 
but  for  the  effect  of  his  actions  on  himself  he 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  reckless.  He  could  not 
be  called  a  studious  boy  in  any  sense,  though  he 
read  what  pleased  him,  and  had  for  his  age  a  good 
taste  in  literature,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  and  he 
thought  out  and  talked  out,  in  schoolboy  fashion, 
of  course,  many  things  which  did  not  appeal  to 
the  ordinary  '  human  boy.'  Indeed,  I  should  say 
that  he  was  rather  romantic  in  his  ideas,  and  held 
decided  views  on  many  subjects  on  which  school- 
boys do  not  often  make  up  their  minds.  And  he 
expressed  them  freely,  as  he  did  throughout  his 
life.  Though  he  had  many  harmless  affeftations, 
he  was  saved  from  any  taint  of  priggishness  by  a 
certain  diffident  humility  and  consciousness  of  his 
own  limitations,  which,  I  think,  was  a  part  of  his 
unselfishness.  Had  he  chosen  he  might  have 
excelled  in  school-work  as  well  as  in  games;  but, 
much  to  his  regret  in  after  life,  even  the  simple, 
and  not  wholly  painless,  arguments  of  the  period 
could  not  induce  him  to  prepare  a  lesson.  He 
would  come  up  to  class  with  some  uncertainty  as 
to  where  it  began.  As  for  rules,  they  were  made 
to  be  broken,  whenever  they  interfered  with  his 
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inclinations,  and  often  when  they  did  not,  out  of 
sheer  defiance.  I  remember  once  that  another 
boy,  no  particular  friend  of  his,  dared  him  to 
join  him  in  running  away.  The  other  boy  may 
have  had  reasons  for  attempting  this  scholastic 
suicide.  He  was  not  popular,  and  when  school- 
boys are  unpopular  their  companions  are  apt  to  let 
them  know  it.  But  Fortescue  had  no  reasons. 
He  was  extremely  popular,  and  the  school,  with 
all  its  educational  faults,  was  anything  but  a 
Dotheboys  Hall,  so  that  he  was  quite  happy  there. 
Also  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  consequences. 
But  he  was  '  dared '  to  do  it,  and  as  a  Fortescue 
and  a  gentleman  what  could  he  do  but  go  ? 
They  went  up  to  London,  and  after  some  harm- 
less adventures,  which  appeared  to  them  rather 
dissipated,  came  to  the  end  of  their  money  and 
turned  up,  not  at  all  repentant,  but  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear — the  other  boy  at  his  mother's 
house,  and  Fortescue  at  the  Bishop  of  London's. 
The  other  boy  did  not  return  to  school,  and  it  was 
better  so.  Fortescue  was  brought  back  by  George 
Macirone,  who  was  afterwards  his  brother-in-law. 

While  this  incident  did  not  end  Fortescue's  school 
career,  the  end  came  in  rather  a  stormy  manner. 
At  Harlow  from  time  immemorial  there  had  been 
held  a  large  and  important  fair  on  the  Feast-day, 
Old  Style,  of  St.  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
whose  honour  and  that  of  Our  Lady  St.  Mary  the 
parish  church  is  dedicated.  As  St.  Hugh's  Day 
New  Style  is  ijth  November,  this  was  naturally 
on  agth  November;  but  as  in  1863  t^iat  was  a 
Sunday,  the  fair  was  held  on  the  Saturday,  and 

iv.  c 
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inaugurated,  as  usual,  by  a  kind  of '  First  Vespers ' 
on  the  Friday.  It  was  a  rowdy  business,  and  we 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  it  after  dark.  Having, 
nevertheless,  attended  this  ceremonial  the  night 
before,  and  not  liked  it  sufficiently  to  repeat  the 
visit,  on  the  evening  of  that  Saturday  it  occurred 
to  George  Fortescue  and  two  others  that  tobacco 
was  attracting  them,  and  that  the  unfinished  new 
wing  of  the  college  was  a  sufficiently  secluded 
place  in  which  to  smoke  it,  being  out  of  bounds. 
Before  lighting  up  had  begun,  however,  voices  of 
certain  '  prefects '  were  heard,  and  one — he  died 
three  or  four  years  ago,  a  retired  colonel — was 
heard  to  conjecture  that  they  had  gone  there  to 
smoke.  The  three  lay  low  in  a  distant  quarter, 
not  very  easy  of  access  with  no  stairs,  and  the 
voices  died  away.  After  a  sufficient  smoke  they 
returned  to  the  school,  and  found  to  their  horror 
that  a  special  c  call-over '  had  been  instituted,  in 
view  of  the  fair,  that  they  had  been  reported 
missing,  had  been  searched  for,  and  had  not  been 
found  anywhere  on  the  premises,  even  in  the  for- 
bidden new  building.  There  was  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that,  like  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 
in  the  Helston  Furry  Song,  '  they  all  had  gone  to 
the  Fair  O  ! '  They  were  called  up  and  questioned. 
They  told  the  plain  and  unvarnished  truth,  omit- 
ting, of  course,  the  wholly  irrelevant  and  super- 
fluous nicotian  detail,  and,  sad  to  relate,  they  were 
not  believed.  Nothing,  however,  could  turn  them 
from  their  story — even  when  they  were  examined 
separately — and  in  the  end,  though  the  impositions 
were  rather  disproportionate  to  the  very  slight 
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offence  of  going  into  the  new  building,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  for  that  only.  In  Fortescue's  case, 
however,  the  affair  was  complicated  with  an 
adventure  with  a  certain  tramp,  who  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  coming  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  Fortescue  family.  To  him  George  had 
given  some  food  and  an  old  coat,  and  probably  any 
loose  cash  that  he  had  about  him.  When  the 
Headmaster  represented  to  him  that  the  food  was 
not  his  to  give  away — an  aspe£t  of  the  case  which 
had,  very  naturally,  not  occurred  to  the  boy's 
mind — he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out 
a  handful  of  coppers,  and  said  in  a  rather  con- 
temptuous tone,  which  through  all  his  life  he 
could  assume  when  he  chose,  '  I  am  quite  willing 
to  pay  for  it.'  This  naturally  did  not  mend 
matters,  and  the  result  of  the  term's  misdemeanours 
was  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  report,  which 
caused  his  father  to  remove  him  from  the  school. 

In  the  early  sixties,  as  previously,  the  merchant 
shipping  service  was  largely  recruited  from  boys 
whose  parents  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
them.  George  Fortescue  had  never  shown  the 
slightest  inclination  for  the  sea,  but  in  accordance 
with  this  tradition  he  was  apprenticed  on  board 
a  certain  ship  commanded  by  a  connection  by 
marriage  of  his  family.  He  was  to  live  in  the 
cabin,  and,  I  suppose,  was  to  be  taught  the  pro- 
fession. His  father  was  not  at  all  likely  to  know 
anything  about  distinctions  of  ships,  and  was 
evidently  badly  informed  about  this  one.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  collier,  and  was  bound  for 
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Singapore,  round  the  Cape,  a  voyage  which  in 
those  days  took  a  very  long  time.  As  soon  as  they 
got  into  blue  water  there  was  no  more  cabin  life 
or  interesting  lessons  in  navigation.  The  ship  was 
rather  short-handed,  and  George  was  sent  before 
the  mast  as  a  ship's  boy,  where  he  had  a  very  hard 
time.  To  have  come  out  of  that  ordeal  unscathed 
in  mind  or  body,  in  manners,  morals  or  health,  was 
a  marvellous  testimony  to  his  real  character.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  on  arriving  at  Singapore  he 
ran  away  from  the  ship,  and  having  somehow 
come  in  contact  with  the  United  States  Consul, 
was  befriended  by  him,  and  sent  home  under  better 
conditions.  After  a  voyage  which  was  not  an 
unpleasant  memory,  he  arrived  in  England,  and 
eventually  turned  up  at  his  father's  house  in  Perth, 
pretty  well  in  rags.  This  part  of  his  life  is  not 
very  clearly  known  to  me.  He  used  to  talk  about 
it  in  old  days,  but  I  remember  more  of  isolated 
incidents  than  of  the  sequence  of  events.  He  was 
in  England  for  some  time  from  March,  1865,  and, 
according  to  my  diary,  he  stayed  at  his  old  school 
at  Harlow  from  2Oth  June  to  3rd  July.  I  re- 
member that  he  took  part  in  the  theatricals  which 
were  our  custom  on  Saints'-day  evenings,  and  there 
were  two  (St.  John  Baptist's  and  St.  Peter's)  during 
his  visit.  He  was  a  remarkably  good  aftor,  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  '  stage  fright,'  and  he  kept  up  his 
a&ing  well  into  middle  life,  and  his  interest  in  the 
theatre  down  to  the  end. 

From  3rd  July,  1865,  until  the  end  of  1869,  I 
never  saw  or  heard  from  him,  though  I  heard  of 
him  once.  On  24th  August,  1866,  when  my 
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father  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunedin  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Tait,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
was  one  of  the  assistants.  Someone,  I  think  it 
was  Dean  Alford,  presented  me  to  him  afterwards 
at  the  Deanery,  and  I  asked  after  his  nephew.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  still  at  sea ;  but  unluckily 
someone  of  more  importance  interrupted  before  I 
got  any  details.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
exactly  when  he  got  into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  if 
any  Navy  men  read  this  they  must  pardon  my 
vague  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Service  in 
the  sixties ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  remember  there 
was  a  way  into  what  I  believe  was  called  the 
'  master's  line '  from  the  merchant  service  at  a  later 
age  than  was  possible  for  entrance  into  the  superior 
branch  of  the  Service.  Those  who  entered  the 
Navy  in  this  way  would  become  eventually  c  navi- 
gating officers/  master's  mates  and  masters,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  without  much  prospect  of  rising 
any  higher.  George  Fortescue  was  too  old  for  the 
'  Britannia,'  but  apparently  young  enough  for  the 
*  master's  line.'  But  I  am  unable  to  say  when  he 
entered  the  Service.  While  in  that  or  in  the 
merchant  service  he  made  a  good  many  voyages, 
visited  Indian,  Chinese,  and  South  American  ports, 
sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan — this  last 
under  very  unpleasant  conditions  of  weather — and 
was  '  in  perils  by  water '  not  a  few.  He  saw  the 
outside  edge  of  many  countries,  and  had  a  good 
many  experiences  which  to  the  'gentlemen  of 
England  who  live  at  home  at  ease'  would  seem 
strange  and  wild,  but  are  all  in  the  day's  work  to 
a  sailor.  And  all  this  happened  before  he  was 
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one-and-twenty.  At  about  that  age  his  career  in 
the  Navy  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  in  '  manning  the  yards '  or  in  some 
operation  connected  with  the  sails,  but  he  had 
gone  as  leader  of  a  party  of  men  on  to  the  cross- 
jack  (pronounced  '  crojjack ')  yard,  which  is  (or 
was,  as  he  would  have  said,  '  when  a  ship  was  a 
ship,  and  not  a  box  of  tools ')  the  lowest  yard  of 
the  after-mast  or  mizzen.  It  seems  that  in  these 
operations  you  stand  on  a  rope  which  is  under  the 
yard.  He  was  on  it  first,  and  the  sudden  rush  of 
men  behind  him  caused  the  rope  to  sway  out  from 
its  place,  and  being  a  short  man  he  lost  his  hold  of 
the  yard  and  fell.  He  was  badly  knocked  about, 
especially  on  his  head,  and  had  to  leave  the  Service 
in  consequence ;  but  no  permanent  injury  resulted 
from  it.  This  is  my  memory  of  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me.  My  nautical  details  are  probably  in- 
accurate, as  they  are  only  a  landsman's  impressions. 
The  next  time  that  I  saw  him  was  in,  I  think, 
November,  1869.  I  was  at  St.  Alban's  Church, 
Holborn,  at  one  of  the  crowded  services  held  in 
connexion  with  a  mission  which  was  going  on  all 
over  London.  The  service,  an  evening  one,  was 
nearly  over,  and  I  was  standing  near  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  when  George  Fortescue  walked  in, 
with  the  half-apologetic  expression  on  his  face 
with  which  he  used  to  come  into  school  on  the 
frequent  occasions  when  he  was  late.  We  spoke 
to  each  other  for  a  moment,  but  he  had  come 
there  to  meet  his  sister,  and  had  to  find  her,  and  I 
lost  him  in  the  crowd.  On  Good  Friday,  1870,  I 
saw  him  again,  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Margaret 
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Street,  and  this  time  we  went  out  together  and 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  for  talk.  We  just 
picked  up  the  threads  that  had  been  dropped  in 
1865.  But  I  noticed  that  his  old  light-hearted 
recklessness  was  gone,  and  that  he  had  more  than 
four  years'  extra  seriousness  added  on  to  him.  He 
told  me  how  he  had  left  the  sea  and  was  going  up 
shortly  for  his  examination  for  a  Senior  Assistant- 
ship  in  the  British  Museum,  for  which  his  uncle, 
Archbishop  Tait,  had  given  him  a  nomination, 
and  so  interested  me  that,  being  dissatisfied  with 
my  work  and  prospects  as  a  clerk  in  the  Probate 
Court,  I  used  my  father's  influence  to  get  a 
nomination  for  myself;  and  in  less  than  three 
months  from  that  Good  Friday,  having  duly 
passed  a  qualifying  examination,  I  was  at  work 
in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts.  I  found 
Fortescue  already  on  the  staff  of  the  Printed 
Books,  though  the  first  time  he  went  up  for 
examination  he  had  failed  in  spelling  !  The  Arch- 
bishop had  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  had 
given  him  another  nomination  at  once.  He  went 
up  again,  got  through,  and  entered  the  service  a  few 
days  before  I  did.  That  one  of  the  most  efficient 
men  that  the  British  Museum  has  ever  had  should 
only  have  got  in  through  what  ill-natured  people 
might  describe  as  persistent  nepotism,  may  surely 
be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  the  old  system.  But 
Archbishop  Tait  was  a  judge  of  men — even  of  his 
relations — and  probably  knew  of  what  stuff  his 
nephew  was  made. 

No  sooner  was  George  Fortescue  appointed  than 
he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  the  greatest 
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energy  and  with  something  like  the  enthusiasm 
which  at  school  he  would  display  for  everything 
except  his  lessons.  He  was  set  to  the  usual  cata- 
loguing of  modern  books  to  begin  with,  and  he 
soon  broke  through  all  traditions  in  the  quantity 
of  work  which  he  turned  out.  Nor  was  quality 
lacking,  for  he  had  a  clear  head  and  an  excellent 
memory.  He  never  wrote  a  good  hand,  but  that 
was  hereditary,  for  he  used  to  bring  his  father's 
letters  round  to  the  MS.  Department  to  be 
deciphered — no  easy  job.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  his  writing  became  almost  as  illegible  as  his 
ather's,  but  this  was  due  to  failing  sight  and  the 
evil  effect  of  signing  thousands  of  receipts  for 
books  under  the  Copyright  Adt.  In  early  days, 
by  means  of  considerable  trouble,  he  kept  a  hand 
for  cataloguing  which  was  quite  good  enough  for 
the  transcribers.  From  the  beginning  he  was  more 
interested  in  work  of  practical  utility  and  general 
library  management  than  in  accurate  scholar- 
ship, for,  like  his  ancestors,  he  was  essentially 
a  man  of  affairs  rather  than  a  student,  and 
had  little  patience  with  anything  that  could  be 
described  as  pedantry,  especially  if  it  wasted  time. 
During  the  interval  between  my  meeting  him 
on  Good  Friday,  1870,  and  our  joining  the 
Museum  staff — he  in  June,  and  I  early  in  July — I 
saw  him  often.  We  took  up  our  school  friendship 
where  it  had  left  off,  and  during  that  time  he 
confided  to  me  that  which  I  at  once  saw  to  be  the 
reason  for  his  changed  outlook  on  life.  He  was 
engaged  to  be  married.  It  was  a  deep  and  sincere 
attachment  on  both  sides,  and  thus  it  was  that  his 
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carelessness  of  the  future,  which  so  long  as  the 
future  mattered  only  to  himself  had  been  a  very 
marked  characteristic,  had  been  replaced  by  almost 
excessive  care  when  it  concerned  someone  else 
also.  It  was  evidently  that  point  in  his  life's 
history  at  which  '  si  trova  una  rubrica,  la  quale 
dice :  Incipit  vita  nova/  and  it  accounted  fully  for 
his  hard  work  in  the  Museum  and  his  hard  life 
out  of  it. 

At  first  he  lived  with  some  other  men  in  a  sort 
of  boarding-house  in  Euston  Grove,  a  short  street 
leading  from  the  Square  to  the  station,  a  very 
noisy  thoroughfare.  Later  he  moved  to  the  north- 
west corner  house  of  Euston  Square,  where  he 
occupied  a  tiny  back  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
denying  himself  every  luxury — and  he  was  a  man 
who  could  appreciate  luxuries — and  saving  every 
penny  he  could.  It  was  not  a  squalid  life,  but  a 
horridly  uncomfortable  one,  though  he  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it.  But  he  never  did  mind  what 
trouble  he  took,  or  what  discomfort  he  went 
through,  if  the  object  was  worth  it.  He  went 
very  little  into  society  in  those  days,  and  avoided 
all  amusements  which  cost  money,  though  he  was 
then,  as  throughout  all  his  life,  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  theatre.  His  one  extravagance,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  was  his  clothes,  for  he  was  always 
well  dressed ;  but  constant  care  came  in  useful  in 
that  respecft  also.  All  this  was  probably  a  hard 
struggle  to  a  man  who  was  naturally  very  free- 
handed. But  he  attained  to  great  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  going  without,  and  yet  it  never  made 
him  stingy,  except  to  himself. 
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During  the  five  years  between  his  joining  the 
Museum  and  his  marriage  we  saw  a  great  deal  of 
each  other,  almost  every  day  indeed.  Commonly 
we  used  to  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  Museum  at 
four  o'clock,  and  go  for  a  walk  of  two  or  three 
hours,  for  he  was  always  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  exercise,  and  walking  was  the  least  expensive 
form  of  it.  In  this  way  we  explored  a  very  large 
part  of  London,  taking  it  rather  systematically.  A 
good  deal  of  Old  London  which  has  since  dis- 
appeared existed  then,  and  our  walks  were  often 
very  interesting.  So  to  us  was  our  talk  which 
accompanied  them.  We  were  neither  of  us  silent 
men,  but  we  were  both  of  us  also  good  listeners, 
without  which  quality  conversation  may  tend  to 
be  too  one-sided.  I  have  no  doubt  we  talked 
great  nonsense  at  times,  as  boys  in  the  early 
twenties  of  life  will ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was 
nonsense  which  one  is  the  worse  for  having  thought 
and  talked  at  that  period  of  life.  Fortescue  was 
then  a  strongly  patriotic  British  Empire  Conserva- 
tive, at  a  time  when  people  had  hardly  yet  begun 
to  c  think  imperially.'  His  idea  of  patriotism  was 
personal  service,  and  nothing  which  tended  that 
way  was  too  insignificant  for  consideration.  I 
remember  once  his  refusing  to  invest  a  compara- 
tively small  sum,  which  he  happened  to  have,  in 
Russian  securities,  then  rather  highly  thought  of, 
because  it  would  be  helping,  however  infinitesi- 
mally,  the  credit  of  Russia,  at  that  time  hostile  to 
England.  He  was  a  strong  Churchman,  of  the 
school  of  Tait,  but  a  good  deal  because  he  con- 
sidered the  Church  of  England  a  part  of  the  British 
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Constitution  ;  and  he  disliked  Catholicism,  whether 
Anglican  or  Roman,  the  former  as  to  him  fantastic 
and  unreal,  the  latter  as  anti-national,  and  both 
from  a  certain  impatience  of  what  seemed  to  him 
niggling  and  unnecessary  details  of  dogma  and 
ceremonial.  In  this  he  developed  somewhat 
differently  in  later  years,  and  in  the  end  became 
something  of  a  High  Churchman  of  the  moderate 
sort.  His  objections  were  never  of  the  narrow  and 
ignorant  Protestant  type,  for  he  had  come  too  much 
into  contact  with  good  people  of  Catholic  ideas  in 
both  Churches  to  believe  in  aledlryotauric  tales  of 
Popery.  His  standard  of  ethics  was  always  very 
high — perhaps,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  fantasti- 
cally so  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  his  constant  endeavour, 
in  the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson  which  he  was  fond 
of  quoting, '  to  clear  his  mind  of  cant/  and  to  think 
with  common  sense.  He  was  very  little  interested 
in  any  personal  application  of  religion,  and  hated 
what  schoolboys  called  'pi-jaw,'  but  he  was 
never  an  agnostic  or  unbeliever,  and  took  the 
principal  truths  of  Christianity  for  granted  without 
question. 

On  the  two  fixed  holidays  of  the  Museum,  Ash 
Wednesday  and  Good  Friday  (for  counting  legally 
as  a  place  of  amusement  (!),  it  was  open  on  most 
public  holidays,  but  closed  on  those  two  Fast  Days), 
and  often  on  Sundays,  we  used  to  go  for  longer 
expeditions,  exploring  the  country  round  London 
in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  as  a  special  treat, 
for  it  cost  money,  going  up  the  river  in  a  boat. 
We  could  both  row  fairly  well,  and  enjoyed  a  not 
too  strenuous  expedition  of  that  sort,  and  in  the 
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early  seventies  the  river  was  seldom  overcrowded. 
Our  walking  expeditions  were  often  of  considerable 
length,  and  we  got  to  know  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  to  the 
north  of  London,  very  well. 

One  great  enjoyment  that  was  open  to  Fortescue 
in  those  days  was  staying  with  the  Taits,  who  were 
always  very  kind  to  him,  at  Addington,  then  the 
country  house  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
There  he  met  all  sorts  of  people  of  distinction  in 
Church  and  State,  and  was  taken  for  the  time  out 
of  his  cramped  and  commonplace  surroundings. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  visits  that  there  came  to  him 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime — and  he  rejected  it.  He 
was  staying  at  Addington  for  what  would  now  be 
called  *  a  week-end,'  and  staying  there  also  was  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury.  Somehow — I  think  because 
they  were  the  only  smokers  in  the  house — Fortescue 
and  he  were  thrown  together  a  good  deal.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  then  in  Opposition,  for  it  was  before 
the  eleftion  of  1 874,  and  though  he  had  already 
been  Secretary  for  India,  he  was  comparatively 
young,  and  was  not  quite  the  distinguished  states- 
man that  he  became  later.  They  seem  to  have 
talked  very  freely,  and  to  have  got  on  uncommonly 
well.  A  few  days  later  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop  and  asked  whether  his  nephew 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  him  as  his  private 
secretary,  offering  quite  good  terms.  It  was  a  great 
chance  of  an  eventual  political  or  high  official 
career,  for  either  of  which  Fortescue  was  well 
fitted,  and  he  knew  that  it  was;  but  it  must 
have  meant  the  indefinite  postponement  of  his 
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marriage,  perhaps  for  many  years,  and  he  refused 
the  offer.  The  Archbishop  was  very  irate,  but 
I  think  that  Fortescue  himself  never  regretted  his 
decision. 

In  those  years  before  his  marriage  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  reading.  He  was  quite  conscious  of  the 
deficiency  which  resulted  from  his  educationally 
wasted  boyhood  and  youth,  and  made  up  for  it 
very  judiciously.  As  he  seldom  forgot  anything, 
for  his  memory  was  marvellous,  he  retained  the 
very  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  which  he 
had  acquired  by  sheer  cramming  for  his  examina- 
tion, and  easily  added  to  it.  He  acquired  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  German  and  Italian,  and  he 
had  great  power  of  using  effectively  even  a  small 
knowledge  of  a  subject  in  his  Museum  work.  But 
as  a  study  he  was  more  interested  in  modern  history 
than  anything  else.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  common 
in  those  days  as  it  is  now  to  specialise  on  a  com- 
paratively short  period  and  know  it  thoroughly. 
But  this  was  what  he  did  rather  deliberately,  and 
the  period  which  he  chose  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  its  sequel  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  He 
looked  upon  the  French  Revolution  as  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  all  modern  politics,  probably 
rightly,  and  rejoiced  greatly  that  his  being  given  part 
of  the  Croker  collection  of  French  Revolution  tracts 
to  catalogue  at  the  Museum  had  attracted  him  to  it. 
He  read  greedily  every  book  on  the  subject  that  he 
could  get  hold  of,  and  studied  it  very  systematically. 
In  the  end  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Revolution  and  all  its  ways  and  works  which 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  But  he  made  curiously 
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little  use  of  this  knowledge,1  though  possibly  he 
would  have  made  more  had  he  lived  to  enjoy  the 
leisure  of  retirement.  He  read — and  he  had  plenty 
of  time  for  it  in  the  evenings — for  amusement  as 
well  as  instruction,  but  was  rather  too  hard  to 
please  to  be  a  great  novel  reader.  Fairly  early  he 
had  steeped  his  mind  in  Thackeray,  knew  his 
novels  almost  by  heart,  and  could  have  passed  a 
very  searching  examination  in  them.  Someone, 
I  forget  who,  once  wrote  on  c  Books  that  have 
helped  me,'  or  'influenced  me.'  I  think  that  the 
novels  of  Thackeray  influenced  George  Fortescue 
not  a  little,  and  that  the  heroes  of  them — Esmond, 
the  Warrington  brothers,  Pendennis,  Clive  New- 
come,  and  the  rest,  with  Colonel  Newcome  as  an 
unattainable  counsel  of  perfection — were  his  ideals. 
He  might  have  had  worse.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  great  early  and  mid-Viftorians 
were  then  still  living  and  writing,  and  their  books, 
and  those  of  many  of  the  lesser  lights,  were  being 
everywhere  read  and  discussed.  Fortescue  would 
generally  be  found  to  have  read  any  book  that  was 
being  talked  about,  but  he  usually  professed  not  to 
be  an  habitual  novel-reader.  There  were  also  poets 
on  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  most  of  us  read  their 
poetry  as  it  came  out;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
Fortescue  was  specially  interested  in  that  form  of 


1  The  only  records  of  it  are  abstracts  of  two  papers  which  he 
read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society  and  an  Introduction  to  an 
American  edition  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville.* 
The  latter  became  a  sore  subject.  He  allowed  the  proofs  to  be 
read  for  him  in  America,  and  the  misprints  which  survived  the 
process  were  cruelly  numerous  and  disfiguring. 
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literature,  except  that  he  had  a  strong  dislike  for 
the  Swinburne  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  schools. 
On  the  whole,  in  literature  he  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  critic,  with  certain  limitations  which 
were  largely  the  result  of  prejudices.  He  could  not 
abide  anything  that  savoured  of  the  individualist 
doctrinaire  Liberalism  of  the  seventies,  whether  in 
politics,  religion,  or  ethics,  and  any  such  taint 
would  set  him  against  a  book,  however  good  it 
might  be  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

He  could  play  as  well  and  as  strenuously  as  he 
could  work,  whether  at  outdoor  or  indoor  games. 
When  lawn  tennis  was  invented  he  took  to  it 
eagerly,  and  got  to  play  very  well,  for  he  was  aclive 
in  body.  He  delighted  in  all  manner  of  card 
games,  and  at  one  time  took  up  chess  with  a  good 
deal  of  earnestness.  What  did  not  appeal  to  him 
in  those  days  was  what  are  commonly  called 
<  hobbies/  when  they  were  not  play  and  yet  had  no 
bearings  on  the  serious  work  of  the  world.  My 
Celtic  studies  he  regarded  as  rather  futile,  if  not 
pernicious,  for  he  disliked  the  Celts  generally,  and 
especially  the  Irish,  as  only  a  man  with  Irish  blood 
in  his  veins  can  dislike  them.  That  Irish  strain, 
from  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  one  of 
the  Inchiquin  O'Briens,  was  the  one  part  of  his 
pedigree  of  which  he  was  ashamed  ;  and  an  allusion 
to  his  ancestor  Brian  Boroimhe,the  hero  of  Clontarf, 
whom  he  refused  to  acknowledge  as  anything  but 
a  legendary  character,  was  a  sure  way  of  getting  a 
rise  out  of  him.  Why  should  I  interest  myself  in 
the  languages,  which  were  barbarous,  of  hordes  of 
savages,  and  in  their  literature,  which  was  naught  ? 
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As  for  Ralston's  folk-lore,  he  always  wondered  how 
a  bearded  man — and  Ralston  was  a  very  bearded 
man — could  waste  his  time  over  fairy-tales.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  complete  '  Philistine '  about 
Fortescue  in  those  days.  But,  like  most  people, 
he  became  more  tolerant  later  in  life,  and  when  the 
study  and  collection  of  European  butterflies  became 
the  absorbing  interest  of  his  playtime,  so  that  the 
habitat  of  some  rare  variety  greatly  influenced  his 
choice  of  a  holiday  resort,  he  began  to  see  that 
there  was  something  in  '  hobbies '  after  all. 

In  April,  1875,  the  reward  of  his  long  years  of 
willing  self-denial  and  hard  life  came  to  him  in  his 
marriage  to  Ida,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Blatch, 
incumbent  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at 
Perth.  It  was  a  singularly  happy  marriage,  and 
the  sweet  and  gentle  lady  who  had  been  the  good 
influence  of  his  life  for  those  five  years  continued 
to  be  so  for  twenty-one  years  of  happy  married  life. 
They  were  very  poor  at  first,  for  they  had  barely 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  between  them,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  mind,  and  were  quite  light- 
hearted  about  it.  They  lived  at  first  in  Maitland 
Park,  Haverstock  Hill,  where  they  took  part  of  a 
house.  When  I  married  in  1877  anc^  went  to  live 
at  Hampstead,  we  were  near  neighbours,  and  saw 
a  good  deal  of  each  other  at  home,  as  well  as  in 
the  Museum.  Later,  I  think  in  about  1883,  Mrs. 
Fortescue  having  begun  to  develop  the  bronchial 
or  lung  trouble  which  eventually  ended  her  life,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  go  away  from  that  clay 
soil,  and  they  took  a  small  house  on  the  gravel  in 
Grafton  Square,  Clapham,  where  she  remained  for 
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the  rest  of  her  life,  and  he  until  he  went  to  live  in 
the  British  Museum  as  Keeper  in  1899.  This 
house  had  one  great  attraction  for  him  in  that 
there  was  an  excellent  tennis  court  in  the  square 
garden,  though  it  was  rather  a  dreadful  district  to 
live  in.  Of  even  this  he  characteristically  made 
the  best,  for  he  attached  himself  to  the  Parish 
Church,  where  he  became  a  sidesman,  taught  in 
the  Sunday-school,  was  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  generally  interested  himself  in 
parish  matters,  bringing  to  bear  upon  these  things 
the  same  strenuous  energy  that  characterised  his 
Museum  work  and  his  play. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  marriage  that  there 
were  some  reorganisations  of  pay  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  obtained  his  first  promotion. 
Much  about  the  same  time  there  were  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  staff.  Rye,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Printed  Books,  retired,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Bullen,  who  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Read- 
ing Room.  At  the  same  time  Garnett,  who  had 
hitherto  been  occupied  in  what  was  known  as 
'  placing  books/  of  which  presently,  was  made 
Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room.  For  a 
short  time  Godfrey  Evans,  who  had  been  Garnett's 
'  understudy '  in  book-placing,  took  over  his  work, 
but  he  died  a  year  or  two  later,  and  Fortescue, 
who  had  been  his  deputy,  succeeded  him.  The 
work  called  by  the  not  very  exalted  name  of 
4  placing  books '  is  a  good  deal  less  simple  and  a 
good  deal  more  important  than  its  title  implies. 
Also — and  I  can  speak  from  twenty-five  years' 
experience  of  it — it  has  an  interest  which  belongs 
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to  no  other  work  in  the  department,  in  that  he 
who  performs  it  sees,  even  if  only  for  a  moment, 
every  book,  English  or  foreign,  except  those  in 
Oriental  languages,  which  comes  into  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  during  this  service  that  Fortescue 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
aptitude  for  clear-headed  classifying  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  so  successfully  his  later  and  still 
more  important  work.  The  books  in  the  British 
Museum  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  by  subjects, 
under  a  broad  system  of  classification,  quite  detailed 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Indeed,  I  think 
the  system  has  hit  off  a  happy  mean  between 
under-elaboration  and  the  rather  pedantic  over- 
elaboration  of  some  librarians  of  the  American 
school. 

Besides  the  adtual  classification  of  the  books,  a 
great  deal  of  the  general  management  of  the  library, 
as  far  as  it  appertained  to  space  and  arrangement, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  *  Placer/ 

Fortescue  had  a  very  free  hand  with  the  placing, 
for  no  one  except  Garnett,  who  was  too  busy  with 
the  Reading  Room  to  interfere,  knew  enough 
about  the  subjeft  to  be  able  to  criticise.  He 
introduced  many  reforms  of  method,  notably  the 
restoration  of  the  system  of  '  third  marks '  (adding 
the  number  of  a  book  on  the  shelf  to  its  press-mark 
ind  shelf-mark),  which  Rye  had  caused  to  be 
abandoned,  applying  it  not  only  to  new  books,  but 
to  those  already  on  the  shelves ;  he  also  devised  a 
very  excellent  method  of  arranging  and  binding 
up  pamphlets,  which  added  a  great  deal  to  his  own 
work.  But  he  did  not  remain  '  Placer'  very  long. 
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After  about  nine  years  of  the  Reading  Room, 
Garnett,  who  had  for  some  time  been  dividing  his 
attention  between  his  duties  as  Superintendent  and 
the  new  work  of  revising  and  printing  the  general 
catalogue,  proposed  late  in  1884  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  latter  and  to  give  up  the  Reading 
Room.  Bond,  who  was  then  Principal  Librarian, 
acling  on  the  advice  of  the  retiring  Superintendent, 
and  largely,  I  think,  also  on  that  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Robert)  Douglas,  in  whom  he  had  great  confi- 
dence, offered  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Reading  Room  to  Fortescue.  He  took  it,  of 
course,  though  it  did  not  make  any  immediate 
difference  to  his  pay,  and  was  harassing  and  very 
hard  work,  with  little  to  show  for  it  by  the  end  of 
the  day.  Garnett,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  not 
at  all  an  easy  man  to  follow.  He  had  raised  the 
Reading  Room  service  to  great  efficiency,  and  his 
encyclopaedic  knowledge,  his  marvellous  memory, 
his  immense  power  of  work,  and  his  curious  tacl: 
and  judgment  in  dealing  with  people — few  men 
knew  better  than  Garnett  when  to  give  special 
help  to  readers  and  when  to  snub  them,  and  few 
could  do  either  more  effectively — made  him  a 
predecessor  whose  standard  was  difficult  to  keep 
up.  Fortescue,  however,  could  never  be  content 
with  leaving  things  no  worse  than  he  found  them ; 
he  must  go  one  better,  if  not  more.  And  he  did 
so  in  this  case. 

Almost  immediately  he  took  over  the  Reading 
Room  he  saw  that  the  great  want  of  the  Library 
was  a  subject  catalogue,  and  it  is  with  the  begin- 
nings of  a  great  reform  in  this  respecl  that  his 
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memory  will  always  be  associated.     The  printed 
accessions  to    the    general    catalogue,    which    had 
been    issued    since    1880,  made   the  task   of  con- 
strufting  a  subje<5t  catalogue  for  the  accessions  for 
1880  to  1885  possible,  and  it  was  naturally  these 
recent   books  which  were   most  in   request.     He 
began  his  index  by  way  of  making  his  own  work 
more  effective,  doing  it  in  his  own  time,  chiefly  at 
home,  but  eventually  suggested   to   Bond   that  it 
should  be  printed  officially.     Now,  there  are  two 
forms  of  subject  catalogue — a  subjeft  index,  and  a 
class  catalogue.     Fortescue,  after    much  thought, 
decided    that    whereas    anyone    who    knows    the 
alphabet  can  use  a  subjeft  index,  a  class  catalogue, 
owing  to  the  numerous  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  classification  of  all  knowledge,  is  of  much  less 
service,   unless  you   have  the  man  who  made  it 
standing  by  to  show  you  how  to  work  it.     Other- 
wise, cit  is  often  more   business  to  find  out  what 
should  be  read  than  to  read  it  when  it  is  found  out.* 
Bond,  who  had  been  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts, 
had  signalised    his  Keepership  by  organising  the 
construction  of  a  really  very  useful  Class  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Manuscripts,  and  was  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  this  form.     Thus  it  was  that,  though  he  took 
every  interest  in  Fortescue's  work,  his  well-meant 
interference,    always    in   favour    of    large    subject 
headings,   gave    a    good    deal    of    trouble    in    the 
making  of  the  first  quinquennial  volume,  which 
was  certainly  not  so  good  as  its  successors,  though 
it  was  a  splendidly  useful  book  all  the  same.     In  the 
later  volumes  Fortescue  had  a  completely  free  hand, 
and  the  results  of  that,  and  of  his  own  improved 
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knowledge  of  how  to  do  it,  were  very  apparent. 
After  three  volumes  had  appeared,  containing  the 
accessions  of  five  years  in  each,  and  a  new  volume 
was  due,  the  preceding  volumes  were  thrown  into 
one  alphabet  with  the  accessions  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  a  twenty-years  catalogue  in  three  volumes 
was  published.  Since  then  two  quinquennial 
volumes  have  appeared,  and  we  have  now,  as  the 
greatest  memorial  of  Fortescue's  work,  subject 
indexes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  literature  of  thirty 
years.  Certain  branches,  such  as  novels,  sermons 
(unless  on  some  very  definite  subjeft),  biographies 
(which  are  provided  for  by  biographical  cross- 
references  in  the  general  catalogue),  poetry,  plays, 
and  a  few  others,  are  regarded  as  outside  its  scope ; 
and  so  are  such  works  as  Bibles,  liturgies,  etc.,  for 
which  the  general  catalogue  provides  headings 
already.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  subject-supplement 
to  the  general  catalogue,  and  no  useful  purpose  would 
have  been  served  by  repeating  information  which 
the  general  catalogue  already  provided.  Though 
in  the  three-volume  index  and  the  two  successive 
volumes  Fortescue,  being  then  Keeper,  delegated 
a  certain  amount  of  the  work  to  others,  he  kept 
for  himself  so  complete  a  supervision  that  his  own 
mind  is  perceptible  through  them  all. 

He  found  the  work  of  the  Reading  Room  very 
anxious  and  worrying.  He  got  on  extremely  well 
with  the  readers,  and  made  many  real  friends  among 
them ;  but  the  mere  management  of  so  large  a 
number  of  people  in  one  room  must  always  be  a 
hard  task,  and  among  the  thousands  who  hold 
reading  tickets  there  must  always  be  a  few  who 
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are  cantankerous,  self-assertive,  and  unreasonable, 
as  well  as  a  few — a  very  few — of  a  blacker  sort  of 
sheep.  Very  possibly  he  concerned  himself  need- 
lessly, for  in  aftual  fa£l  during  his  twelve  years' 
tenure  of  office  things  went  extremely  smoothly, 
and  in  the  very  few  cases  of  trouble  he  was  so 
evidently  right  that  he  rather  strengthened  his 
position  by  them  than  otherwise.  Over  and  over 
again,  however,  when  we  went  out  to  lunch 
together,  I  found  him  worn,  wearied,  and  harassed, 
and  inclined  to  use  nautical  words  about  the  whole 
business.  The  Reading  Room  got  on  his  nerves, 
and  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from  insomnia  at  that 
time. 

Partly  because  the  Reading  Room  took  so  much 
out  of  him,  and  partly  so  that  he  might  devote  his 
evenings  to  the  side  issues  of  the  work,  such  as  his 
index,  he  gave  up  most  amusements  except,  during 
the  summer  months,  a  little  tennis  of  an  afternoon. 
He  had  been  very  fond  of  amateur  theatricals.  He 
was  a  very  good  aftor,  and  in  the  early  eighties 
there  was  a  little  informal  dramatic  society,  which 
originated  at  the  house  of  R.  H.  Major,  the  former 
Keeper  of  the  Maps,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
Fortescue,  Mrs.  Godfrey  Evans  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Major,  and  myself,  with  occasionally  others, 
when  more  than  four  characters  were  required. 
We  used  to  go  about  adling  in  parish-rooms  and 
school-rooms  for  charitable  purposes,  and  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  Fortescue  to  get  up  these  enter- 
tainments. But  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  every- 
thing of  this  sort  when  he  took  over  the  Reading 
Room.  The  strain  was  too  great. 
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In  one  respect  he  was  rather  hardly  used.  Bond 
had  promised  him,  rather  vaguely  and  informally, 
no  doubt,  the  next  Assistant-Keepership,  for  he  was 
doing  the  work  of  it  without  the  pay.  When  a 
vacancy  did  occur,  Bond  did  not  give  it  to  him, 
though  he  was  not  really  passed  over,  for  the  new 
Assistant-Keeper  was  his  senior.  I  think,  indeed,  he 
was  somewhat  of  an  'accessory  before  the  facV  to  the 
appointment,  for  he  always  forbore  his  own  advan- 
tage. However  it  came  about,  he  had  been  doing 
the  work  of  an  Assistant-Keeper  for  six  years  before 
he  was  actually  receiving  the  pay. 

In  1896,  after  twelve  years  as  Superintendent, 
Fortescue,  being  then  the  senior  Assistant-Keeper, 
retired  from  the  Reading  Room  to  take  his  part, 
under  Garnett  as  Keeper,  in  the  general  work  of 
the  department. 

Then  came  upon  him  a  terrible  and  unexpected 
sorrow,  which  overshadowed  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Mrs.  Fortescue,  who  had  been  something  of  an 
invalid  for  some  years,  died  after  only  a  few  days  of 
really  serious  illness,  and  he  never  really  recovered 
in  health  or  spirits  from  the  blow. 

For  four  years  he  lived  on  at  Grafton  Square  in 
solitude,  looked  after  by  a  faithful  servant,  who 
had  been  with  him  for  a  long  time.  In  1899 
Garnett  retired,  and  Fortescue  became  Keeper 
of  the  Printed  Books.  In  consequence  of  this 
appointment  he  had  to  remove  to  the  official 
residence  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  married  again,  and  his  second 
wife  (Beatrice,  widow  of  Dr.  H.  Webster  Jones) 
has  survived  him. 
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His  reign  as  Keeper  was  a  fairly  long  one.  The 
work  of  the  head  of  so  large  a  department,  equal 
to  or  even  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Museum 
put  together,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  varied  char- 
after,  and  consists  quite  as  much  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men  as  of  books.  And  a  great  deal  of  it 
does  not  loom  large  before  the  world,  or  remain 
much  on  record  after  the  worker  has  passed  away. 
Unless  some  important  event  connected  with  the 
department  happens  to  occur,  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  one  keepership  from  another,  except 
perhaps  some  intangible  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion in  the  standard  of  work  and  the  morale  of 
the  department  generally.  But  there  was  one 
quality  which  distinguished  Fortescue's  regime 
from  all  that  had  preceded  it.  There  had  been 
good  Keepers  before  Fortescue,  and  there  had  been 
popular  Keepers,  but  in  my  experience  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  a  long  one,  and  also  in 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  never  did  I  meet  with  a 
case  in  which  the  head  of  a  department  gained  so 
completely  the  affectionate  devotion  of  those  under 
him.  In  olden  times  it  had  been  rather  the 
tradition  for  Keepers  to  be,  if  one  may  say  so,  a 
little  '  stand-offish '  or  patronising  to  those  under 
them,  and  especially  with  junior  men.  They 
might  talk  and  even  joke  with  them  in  a  superior 
sort  of  way,  but  discipline  had  to  be  maintained. 
I  do  not  think  the  Keepers  liked  it,  any  more  than 
the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  necessarily  enjoys  his 
solitary  grandeur.  But  it  somehow  came  to  be  so. 
Fortescue,  not  of  any  set  purpose — for  I  do  not 
suppose  that  he  ever  thought  about  it — but  simply 
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by  being  himself,  put  an  end  to  the  last  remains  of 
the  old  tradition.  He  treated  all  alike,  and  no  one 
presumed  upon  it,  while  all  responded.  '  Popu- 
larity *  is  not  the  word  for  the  feeling  he  evoked; 
it  was  affection. 

The  result  of  this  personal  feeling  towards  the 
Keeper  a6ted  exceedingly  well  on  the  work.  His 
practice  was  to  let  every  man  as  much  as  possible 
do  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  details,  and  never  for  the 
sake  of  asserting  himself.  This  had  not  always 
been  the  tradition,  though  in  fairness  I  must  say 
that  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  my  work  as 
c  placer  of  books '  under  three  Keepers,  I  was  never 
interfered  with  by  any  of  them,  which  in  the  case 
of  Garnett  and  Fortescue  was  not  for  want  of 
knowing  the  work.  It  answered  well  when 
applied  to  the  whole  department. 

The  most  prominent  event  of  Fortescue's  Keeper- 
ship  was  the  temporary  closing  of  the  Reading 
Room  and  the  reorganisation  of  its  contents  in 
1907.  It  was  a  big  thing.  Sixty  thousand 
volumes  were  taken  out  of  the  Reading  Room, 
and  arranged  elsewhere  (a  difficult  problem),  so 
that  they  could  be  got  at  if  required.  This  refer- 
ence library  was  completely  revolutionised,  and 
what  was  really  a  new  selection  put  back,  for  all 
the  obsolete  books  were  weeded  out  and  others 
substituted  to  bring  the  collection  up  to  date,  while 
the  whole  was  so  rearranged  that  hardly  a  book,  on 
the  ground  floor  at  any  rate,  remained  in  its  old 
place.  All  this  had  to  be  done  in  six  months,  with 
'  business  carried  on  as  usual  during  the  alterations/ 
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while  the  Reading  Room  was  being  redecorated 
and  repaired  after  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  was  followed  by  a  new  and  highly 
improved  catalogue  constructed  under  Fortescue's 
direction. 

Besides  this  catalogue  and  the  five  volumes  con- 
taining the  Subject  Index  for  thirty  years,  all  of 
which  were  issued  during  his  Keepership,  under 
his  direction  and  very  largely  as  the  work  of  his 
own  hands,  he  also  edited,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  constructed,  an  important  catalogue  of  the 
great  collection  of  pamphlets,  books,  newspapers, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  originally 
brought  together  by  George  Thomason,  a  bookseller 
of  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  During  his  Keeper- 
ship  there  appeared  also  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  fifteenth  century  books  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  had  been  brought  together 
into  one  place  and  arranged  according  to  place  and 
printer  (except  for  a  small  proportion  left  undone 
at  the  time  of  his  death)  by  the  late  Robert  ProCtor. 

Of  the  doings  of  the  department  and  its  Keeper 
after  May,  1909,  I  cannot  speak  much  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  for  I  retired  at  that  time  and 
went  to  live  in  the  westernmost  part  of  my  native 
Cornwall.1  But  during  my  rare  visits  to  London  I 
always  saw  him,  and  we  kept  up  something  of  a 

1  During  1909  and  1910  he  was  President  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  having  already  held  the  same  position,  in  1901,  in  the 
Library  Association,  in  both  cases  with  conspicuous  success. 
Another  office  which  came  to  him  as  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books  was  that  of  a  trustee  of  the  Carlyle  House  at  Chelsea,  and 
in  this,  though  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  Carlyle,  he  became 
warmly  interested. 
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correspondence  by  letter.  During  those  years  his 
health  was  often  very  bad.  Indeed,  he  had  very 
much  illness  during  nearly  all  his  time  as  Keeper. 
At  the  beginning  of  it  he  had  been  suffering  from 
a  distressing  malady,  of  which  an  operation,  serious 
though  not  dangerous,  completely  cured  him, 
though  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  recover. 
Then  he  found  his  sight  seriously  affected,  partly 
by  diabetes,  which  he  had  developed,  and  still 
more  by  excessive  smoking.  He  was  a  ravenous 
cigarette  smoker,  and  it  was  a  terrible  affliction  to 
have  to  give  it  up.  But  blindness,  which  he  was 
only  just  in  time  to  avoid,  would  have  been  the 
penalty  of  continuing.  The  diabetic  trouble  con- 
tinued, and  the  disease  was  only  kept  at  bay  by 
very  strict  diet,  always  a  very  irksome  thing  to 
him.  In  December,  1909,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  acute  appendicitis,  and  operated  upon  imme- 
diately. For  weeks  he  hovered  between  life  and 
death  in  the  nursing  home  to  which  he  had  been 
taken  for  the  operation,  and  then  in  his  own  house. 
His  recovery  was  slow,  and  for  many  weeks  any- 
thing but  sure ;  but  eventually,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  unremitting  care  and  devotion  of 
his  wife,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  abroad. 
There  he  remained  for  some  months,  and  did  not 
return  to  work  for  eight  or  nine  months  after  the 
first  seizure.  Though  very  much  weakened,  he 
continued  fairly  well  to  all  appearances,  though  the 
diabetes  returned  and  troubled  him  a  good  deal. 
In  Oftober  of  1912  came  the  end.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Service  it  was  necessary  that,  having  arrived 
at  sixty-five,  he  should  retire,  and  his  old  colleagues 
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had  decided  to  give  a  combined  farewell  dinner  to 
him  and  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  the  Keeper  of  Coins 
and  Medals,  who  retired  at  about  the  same  time,  on 
29th  O6lober,  the  day  before  the  date  fixed  for  his 
retirement.  In  the  middle  of  September  I  was  in 
town,  and  saw  him  several  times.  One  day  he 
took  my  wife  and  myself  over  the  new  buildings 
— which  reminded  him  and  me  of  the  adventures 
in  those  other  new  buildings  in  1863,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  On  another  day  I  had  tea 
with  him  at  his  club,  and  on  the  morning  of  28th 
September  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  his  room 
at  the  Museum.  He  seemed  perfectly  well,  and 
said  that  he  was  better  than  he  had  been  for  years, 
but  was  dreading  his  retirement  terribly.  He  had 
invested  his  whole  "mental  capital  in  his  Museum 
work,  and  losing  it  he  was  bankrupt,  for  he  had 
no  other  resources.  Nothing  could  take  its  place. 
When  we  parted  he  said,  perhaps  not  quite 
seriously,  that  he  should  like  to  go  to  that  dinner, 
but  he  wished  he  could  die  the  next  day.  Wishes 
are  not  often  so  nearly  granted.  It  was  on  the 
day  after  the  dinner  would  have  taken  place  that 
he  was  buried.  About  a  fortnight  after  our  last 
meeting  he  was  taken  with  a  complication  of 
results  of  the  chronic  malady,  and  got  worse  and 
worse,  until  on  the  morning  of  26th  O&ober  all 
hope  of  recovery  was  given  up,  and  he  passed  away 
at  midday. 

His  work  was  done,  and  he  died,  as  he  had 
always  wished,  in  harness.  His  was  not  an  eventful 
life,  though  a  very  active  one,  and  perhaps  his 
memory  will  not  endure  very  long,  for  he  has  left 
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little  in  the  way  of  literary  work,  and  the  only 
recognition  which  he  received  was  an  honorary 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  But  to 
those  who  saw  and  appreciated  his  lovable  per- 
sonality, his  loyalty,  his  generosity  and  his  self- 
abnegation,  he  will  be  a  fair  memory  while  life 
shall  last. 

Requiem    aeternam   donet    ei    Dominus    et    lux 
perpetua  luceat  ei. 

HENRY  JENNER. 


JAMES    ABREE,  PRINTER    AND 
BOOKSELLER,  OF    CANTERBURY. 

O  WARDS  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  long  series  of  restrictive 
A<5ts  that  had  cramped  the  printing 
trade  for  nearly  two  centuries  came 
to  an  end. 

Under  them,  no  printer  was  allowed  to  carry  on 
his  trade  in  any  other  place  than  the  City  of 
London,  the  City  of  York,  and  the  two  Universi- 
ties ;  but  now  they  could  set  up  where  they  liked, 
and  by  the  year  1750  there  was  hardly  a  town  of 
any  note  in  England  that  had  not  its  printer.  The 
immediate  result  was  to  bring  these  hitherto 
secluded  places  into  closer  touch  with  the  world 
around  them,  for  almost  the  first  thing  the  newly- 
established  printer  did  was  to  print  a  newspaper. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coming  of  these  printers 
was  not  welcomed  by  the  legitimate  bookseller, 
who,  perhaps,  had  been  established  for  some  years, 
and  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  bookselling 
business,  for  another  thing  that  the  newcomer  did 
almost  immediately  was  to  join  the  trades  of  book- 
seller and  stationer  to  that  of  printing,  thus  setting 
up  a  very  serious  competition  to  the  older  firms. 

Despite  its  importance  as  the  seat  of  an  Arch- 
bishop, Canterbury,  which  had  possessed  a  printing 
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press  in  the  sixteenth  century,  did  not  set  up 
another  until  1717.  Even  in  1717  the  establish- 
ment of  a  printing  press  in  the  city  was  a  specula- 
tion. What  led  James  Abree's  steps  to  Canterbury, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  printed  a  sheet  containing  the  names  or 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of 
the  city  who  had  encouraged  c  the  revival  of 
printing ' ;  but  if  any  of  them  did  so,  it  was 
privately  and  not  publicly,  for  the  records  of  the 
city  are  silent  on  the  matter.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  put  the  printing  of  that  sheet  down  to  a  piece 
of  advertising  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

Abree  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  he  did 
not  begin  his  career  in  Canterbury  by  taking  ex- 
pensive premises  in  the  High  Street,  the  Mercery, 
or  the  Butter-Market,  but  set  up  his  printing 
office  in  one  of  the  narrow  ways  that  led  to  the 
Castle — in  his  own  words,  '  over  against  the 
"Three  Tuns,"  in  Saint  Margaret's  Parish/  No 
such  house  as  the  '  Three  Tuns '  now  exists  in 
Canterbury,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  to 
be  identified  as  the  '  Queen's  Arms/  which  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Watling  Street  and  Castle  Street, 
and  Abree's  office  and  shop  were  somewhere  at 
the  corner  where  Margaret  Street,  Castle  Street 
and  Beer  Cart  Lane  now  meet. 

James  Abree's  first  work  was  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  which  he  called  '  The  Kentish 
Post,  or  Canterbury  News  Letter.'  In  form,  it 
was  a  small  folio  sheet  of  four  pages,  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  it  was  issued  twice  a  week, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  the  first  number 
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bearing  the  date  1717.  At  one  period,  for  a  short 
time,  the  front  page  had  a  large  woodcut  view  of 
the  City  of  Canterbury,  which  is  quite  interesting 
in  these  days ;  but  for  some  reason  it  was  discarded 
after  a  few  months'  use.  The  character  of  this 
newspaper  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is 
said  that  with  the  exception  of  about  four  inches 
of  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  column,  it  con- 
sisted entirely  of  abstracts  from  the  chief  London 
journals  of  that  time,  the  remainder  being  allotted 
to  what  James  Abree  considered  to  be  interesting 
local  news.  But  he  might  as  well  have  been  living 
in  Timbu<5too  for  all  the  notice  he  took  of  what 
went  on  in  Canterbury,  and  it  frequently  happened 
that  several  issues  were  published  in  succession 
without  a  single  line  of  Kentish  news,  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  for  what  he  did  insert  he  was 
indebted  to  the  London  press. 

The  chief  items  of  local  news  found  in  the 
'  Kentish  Post '  consist  of  the  names  of  persons 
tried  at  the  assizes,  or  executed  on  Pennenden 
Heath,  an  occasional  account  of  a  highway  robbery 
on  the  Kentish  roads,  or  the  arrival  or  departure 
of  troops  from  the  garrison,  and  the  annual  eleftion 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  Births,  deaths  and 
marriages  were  left  unrecorded  unless  they  had 
previously  received  notice  in  the  London  press,  or 
unless  they  touched  some  very  rich  Kentish  family, 
while  the  everyday  life  of  the  City  of  Canterbury 
was  totally  ignored. 

But,  though  the  'Kentish  Post'  furnished  so  little 
Kentish  news,  it  contained  a  great  many  Kentish 
advertisements,  which  were  sandwiched  in  between 
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the  various  London  extracts.  Advertisements  of 
lost  property,  strayed  animals,  land,  houses,  and 
businesses  for  sale,  tradesmen's  advertisements, 
theatrical  advertisements,  advertisements  of  cock- 
fights, boxing  matches,  horse  racing,  and  sales  of 
books,  forming  a  useful  mirror  of  the  social  life  of 
the  period,  and  extremely  valuable  as  records  of 
names  and  places  in  the  county  of  Kent  and  City 
of  Canterbury  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
trace  in  any  other  way. 

The  price  of  this  sheet  was  twopence,  one  half- 
penny of  which  was  for  payment  of  the  stamp 
duty, 

C  jpies  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  '  Kentish 
Post'  are  rare.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
nothing  before  1729,  and  the  Beaney  Institute  at 
Canterbury  does  not  possess  a  single  copy  of  it. 
Its  success  was  immediate,  its  circulation  steadily 
rose,  and  Abree  had  his  own  staff  of  newsmen  who 
distributed  it  throughout  the  country. 

This  bi-weekly  publication  gave  Abree's  work- 
men constant  employment,  and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  ordinary  work  of  a  jobbing  office,  the 
printing  of  cards,  head-bills,  and  advertisements, 
there  could  not  have  been  many  days  when  his 
press  or  presses  were  idle.  In  course  of  time  he 
began  to  print  books,  for  the  most  part  sermons 
preached  either  at  the  Cathedral  or  in  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  with  which 
Canterbury  abounds.  Amongst  those  of  a  different 
charafter  was  a  volume  by  a  local  poetess  en- 
titled, 'Poems  on  Several  Occasions.  Canterbury: 
Printed  by  J.  Abree,  MDCCXL,  8vo' ;  and  to  this  was 

IV.  E 
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prefixed  an  interesting  list  of  subscribers,  the  bulk 
of  whom  were  Kentish  people. 

As  a  printer,  James  Abree  was  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  At  the 
time  he  set  up  business  most  of  the  printers  in  this 
country  used  type  purchased  in  Holland,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Abree's  office  was  stocked  from 
that  source.  He  had  no  great  variety  of  sorts, 
and  his  ornaments  and  initials  were  of  little  merit ; 
but  his  presswork  was  clean  and  fairly  correct. 

Abree  was  not  only  a  printer :  he  was  also  a 
bookseller  and  stationer,  and  this  branch  of  his 
work  is  quite  as  interesting  as  that  of  his  printing 
office. 

From  very  early  times  booksellers  seem  to  have 
been  chosen  by  their  patrons  as  the  proper  persons 
to  take  care  of  letters,  or  to  whom  might  be  en- 
trusted the  buying  of  cravats  and  stockings,  or  any 
other  articles  they  required.  This,  perhaps,  arose 
from  the  fa<5t  that  haberdashers  and  drapers  often 
added  bookselling  to  their  legitimate  trade,  and 
in  its  turn  explains  why,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
booksellers  and  stationers  are  found  selling  wall- 
papers and  patent  medicines.  At  James  Abree's 
shop  could  be  had  all  the  ordinary  stationery  ware, 
such  as  writing-paper,  sealing-wax,  pens  of  all 
kinds,  ink,  pocket-books,  note-books,  playing- 
cards  and  almanacs,  and  also  paper  for  covering 
walls. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  article,  I  find  the 
following  entries  in  an  old  account-book,  kept  by 
a  resident  in  Canterbury  : — '  Paid  James  Abree  for 
four  pieces  of  green  ground  paper  for  hanging 
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rooms.  1 6s/  'Paid  James  Abree  for  six  doz: 
paper  borders  for  my  chamber  and  the  Gallery 
room  at  gd.  4$.  6d.' 

Patent  medicines  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had 
at  Abree's  printing-house.  '  Squire's  Genuine 
Grand  Elixir '  was  warranted  to  cure  all  the  ills 
under  the  sun.  The  famous  '  Plaister  for  the 
Stomach '  was  the  specific  cure  for  ague.  Dr. 
Daffy's  '  Original  and  Famous  Cordial '  was  a  very 
old  prescription,  and  was  said  to  have  preserved 
hundreds  of  families  during  the  great  plague  of 
1665.  Dr.  Chamberlain's  'Anodyne  Necklace' 
also  claimed  to  be  a  preservative  against  disease, 
and  had  an  immense  sale. 

In  addition  to  these  Abree  was  agent  for  Dr. 
Eaton's  'Styptick  for  stopping  bleeding,'  Crawley's 
'  Peftoral  lozenges '  for  coughs  and  colds,  c  The 
True  spirits  of  Scurvy  Grass  Drops,'  and  a  host 
of  others  that  he  freely  advertised  in  the  c  Kentish 
Post.' 

His  stock  of  books  was  a  large  one,  though 
perhaps  he  did  not  lay  himself  out  for  a  very  high- 
class  trade  in  this  respeft.  Books  on  every  subjeft 
filled  his  shelves  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  low-priced 
books  of  a  popular  character.  In  the  booksellers' 
shops  of  a  cathedral  city  works  on  divinity  would 
naturally  form  the  bulk  of  the  stock.  Abree  laid 
in  large  numbers  of  Bibles,  Prayer  and  hymn-books 
of  all  sizes,  and  no  doubt  did  a  large  trade  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  sermons  and  controversial  works. 
Works  on  agriculture  and  housekeeping,  school- 
books,  plays,  all  had  a  ready  sale ;  but  above  and 
beyond  all  in  popularity  were  the  badly  printed 
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and  badly  illustrated  chap-books,  the  garlands  of 
songs,  the  tales  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
'  The  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  many 
robberies  committed  by  William  Hook,'  the  love 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  all  to  be  had  for  a  few 
pence.  Another  class  of  work  in  which  Abree 
dealt  largely  was  that  issued  in  weekly  and  monthly 
parts,  '  number-books,'  as  Charles  Knight  called 
them.  This  form  of  publication  seems  to  have 
come  into  vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  James  Abree  was  agent  for 
several  London  firms  who  issued  such  books. 
Amongst  these  may  be  noticed  Jacob  Hooper's 
'  Impartial  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England,'  published  in  1738.  According 
to  the  advertisement  printed  in  the  '  Kentish 
Post,'  the  book  was  to  be  a  small  folio,  printed  in 
a  neat  roman  letter,  three  sheets  were  to  be  issued 
every  Monday  for  threepence,  and  the  whole  work 
was  to  be  completed  in  fourteen  calendar  months ; 
but  if  it  exceeded  that  time  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  History  were  to  be  issued  to  subscribers  free  of 
charge.  The  work  was  to  be  illustrated  by  twenty- 
six  'curious  cuts,'  by  the  best  engravers  of  the  day, 
and  whenever  an  illustration  was  delivered,  only 
two  sheets  of  letterpress  instead  of  three  accom- 
panied it. 

A  copy  of  this  book  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  appears  to  fulfil  the  promises  held 
out  in  the  advertisement.  It  is  a  small  folio  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sheets  and  twenty-six 
full-page  illustrations,  and  the  imprint  on  the  title- 
page  runs,  '  London :  Printed  and  sold  by  all  the 
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booksellers  in  Town  and  Country/  The  cost  to 
the  subscriber  of  this  work  was  fifteen  shillings  and 
threepence  for  a  folio  volume  of  upwards  of  six 
hundred  pages.  Another  book  of  this  class  which 
Abree  advertised  was  entitled, '  The  Beauties  of  the 
English  Stage,  or  the  Select  Dramatick  works  of 
the  Learned,'  and  the  conditions  of  issue  in  this 
case  were  that  thirty-six  pages  of  letterpress  were 
to  be  delivered  every  week  for  twopence.  It  was 
estimated  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  parts,  comprising 
two  comedies  and  two  tragedies,  would  complete 
a  volume,  and  would  work  out  at  fourpence-half- 
penny  or  fivepence  per  play.  It  is  not  clear  how 
the  publishers  arrived  at  this  result,  and  unfortu- 
nately no  copy  of  the  work  can  be  traced  in  order 
to  verify  it. 

These  parts  were  carried  by  Abree's  *  newsmen ' 
when  they  went  their  rounds  with  the  '  Kentish 
Post/  as  well  as  a  store  of  ballads  and  chap-books 
for  lighter  reading.  There  must  have  been  large 
numbers  of  these  chapmen  and  newsmen  on  the 
roads  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  London 
Bridge  booksellers,  for  example,  had  a  small  army 
of  '  chapmen '  at  work  for  them,  and  if  we  add 
to  those  the  agents  of  other  London  firms,  and  to 
them  again  the  representatives  of  the  numerous 
booksellers  throughout  the  country,  it  is  evident 
that  few  days  could  have  passed  without  a  visit 
from  one  or  other  of  these  purveyors  of  literature. 

But  to  return  to  James  Abree's  shop.  In 
addition  to  books  and  stationery,  he,  in  common 
with  all  booksellers,  dealt  in  prints  and  maps ;  and 
no  doubt  portraits  of  famous  divines  and  bishops, 
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as  well  as  such  views  of  Canterbury  and  its 
cathedral  as  then  existed,  adorned  his  windows  or 
hung  in  his  doorway,  and  attracted  the  curiosity 
and  frequently  the  custom  of  the  passer-by. 

In  1768  a  rival  newspaper,  called  the  'Kentish 
Gazette,'  was  started  in  the  city  by  another  printer, 
James  Simmons.  Abree  had  taken  into  partner- 
ship some  four  years  previously  George  Kirkby, 
the  son  of  a  Canterbury  parson,  and  in  this  year 
1768  he  retired  from  business.  His  farewell  letter 
to  his  customers  is  worth  quoting : 

Friends, — Having  lately  made  known,  by  a  public 
advertisement  in  this  Paper,  that  I  had  entered  into 
Articles  of  Agreement  to  resign  my  business  in  Favour 
of  Mr.  George  Kirkby,  Printer,  Son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirkby,  deceased,  formerly  of  this  City :  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  the  Time  of  such  my  Resignation 
is  now  fix'd,  and  that  the  same  will  take  place  upon  Mid- 
summer Day  the  24th  of  next  Month. 

In  the  meantime  permit  me  to  confess,  that  my  Obliga- 
tions to  you  are  very  many  and  very  great :  that  I  shall 
retain  a  just  sense  of  them  as  long  as  I  live;  and  as  I  was 
ever  studious  to  merit  your  approbation,  so  has  Success 
attended  my  Labours,  and  so  shall  I  continue  to  enjoy 
every  pleasing  satisfaction  that  the  Mind  of  Man  can 
reasonably  wish  for,  or  expect. 

Under  the  Influence  of  such  grateful  Impressions  it  is, 
that  I  resign  my  public  Business  for  Retirement,  with  all 
due  Acknowledgment  and  Thanks  for  the  many  and 
repeated  Favours  wherewith  you  have  been  pleased,  for 
more  than  Fifty  years  past,  to  honour  me,  the  first  Printer 
and  Publisher  of  The  Kentish  Post,  or,  Canterbury  News 
Letter. 

And  once  more  may  I  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Public  in  general,  and  all  my  particular  Friends,  for  the 
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Continuance  of  their  Favours  to  the  said  Mr.  George 
Kirkby,  a  young  man  in  every  respect  qualified  to 
succeed  to  my  Business,  who  has  for  more  than  Four 
Years  past  shared  in  the  management  of  it  to  my  entire 
Satisfaction ;  and  is  capable  of  carrying  on  and  improving 
the  same,  as  he  has  had  every  Advantage  of  Improvement 
by  a  seven  Years  Apprenticeship  under  that  eminent 
Printer  Mr.  Bettenham  of  London. 

All  this  I  think  myself  obliged  in  Justice  and  Regard 
to  say  of  Mr.  Kirkby,  as  I  have  so  long  experienced  his 
Capacity,  Sobriety,  Diligence  and  Fidelity ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  of  his  carrying  into  Execution  the  well-concerted 
Plan  that  he  has  lately  offered  for  the  Consideration  of 
the  Public. 

I  shall  beg  Leave  to  conclude  with  an  earnest  Recom- 
mendation of  my  Successor,  Mr.  Kirkby^  to  the  Favours 
of  the  Public,  and  of  all  my  particular  Friends,  sincerely 
wishing  him  that  Countenance  and  Encouragement  from 
them,  which  his  Capacity  and  Merits  do  so  justly  intitle 
him  to. 

I  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 
With  the  greatest  Truth  and  Respect, 

Your  most  obliged  humble  Servant, 

JAMES  ABREE. 

George  Kirkby,  on  his  part,  promised  to  continue 
the  publication  of  the  'Kentish  Post/  In  the  issue 
of  2nd  May,  1768,  he  assured  the  public  that  it 
would  be  dispersed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
news-carriers  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and 
in  that  of  7th  May  he  declared  his  intention  of 
printing  it  jfor  the  future  on  better  paper  and  with 
new  type,  while  it  would  be  enlarged  and  many 
new  features  introduced.  He  mentions  that  he 
had  been  approached  by  the  printer  of  the  *  Kentish 
Gazette '  with  an  offer  of  a  partnership,  which  he 
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refused  at  that  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fa£t, 
George  Kirkby  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  the 
'  Kentish  Post '  than  he  accepted  James  Simmons's 
offer,  and  in  the  issue  of  2Oth  July,  the  eighth 
number  after  it  passed  into  his  hands,  he  inserted 
the  following  advertisement : 

To  our  Respectable  Friends  the  Public. 

Sensible  of  our  Dependance  on  your  Favor  and  impell'd 
by  the  principle  of  Gratitude  for  the  friendly  assistance 
we  have  separately  received  by  your  kind  Encouragement, 
and  happy  in  having  now  the  Pleasure  of  declaring  that, 
agreeable  to  your  general  opinion  of  the  utility  of  one 
Papery  a  Partnership  will  immediately  take  place,  and 
that  on  Saturday  next,  The  Kentish  Gazette,  or  Canterbury 
Chronicle  will  be  published  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Kirkby  and  Simmons,  and  regularly  continued  as  usual. 

and  thus,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  c  The  Kentish  Post  and  Canterbury  News 
Letter '  was  swallowed  by  its  rival. 

James  Abree  did  not  live  long  after  his  retire- 
ment, as  he  died  on  2Oth  August,  1768,  aged  77. 
Administration  of  his  effects  being  granted  to  a 
married  daughter. 

HENRY  R.   PLOMER. 
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THE  EDITION  OF  THE  <  FASCI- 
CULUS TEMPORUM9  PRINTED  BY 
ARNOLD  THER  HOERNEN  IN 

1474. 

MONO  the  books  which  issued  from 
the  press  of  Arnold  ther  Hoernen, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
edition  of  Werner  Rolewinck's  '  Fasci- 
culus temporum/  which  was  printed 
in  1474.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  first  author- 
ised edition  of  the  most  popular  chronicle  of  its 
time;  secondly,  it  was  the  only  illustrated  book 
printed  by  ther  Hoernen,  and  either  the  first  or 
second  illustrated  book  printed  at  Cologne  ;  thirdly, 
it  is  interesting  on  bibliographical  grounds,  on 
account  of  the  differences  found  in  various  copies. 
An  examination  of  these  different  issues  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  methods  of  a  fifteenth 
century  printer. 

Ther  Hoernen's  edition  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered the  editio  princeps^  but  it  disputes  priority 
-with  an  edition  printed  by  Nicolaus  Gotz.  Among 
recent  bibliographers,  Voullieme1  considered  that 
ther  Hoernen's  edition  preceded  that  of  Gotz,  on 
the  grounds  that  ther  Hoernen  was  Rolewinck's 

1  '  Der  Buchdruck  Kolns  bis  zum  Ende  des  funfzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts.'     Bonn,  1903,  p.  xvii.  and  note. 
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regular  printer;  but  he  states  that  Krautzsch  in 
his  '  Die  Holzschnitte  der  Kolner  Bibel  von  1479 ' 
expressed  the  opposite  view  without  giving  any 
reason  for  his  opinion.  Gotz's  edition  is  undated, 
but  there  is  a  statement  at  the  end  of  the  table  that 
it  starts  at  the  time  of  Adam  and  ends  with  the  year 
1474.  A  comparison  of  the  two  editions  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  ther  Hoernen's  was  the  authorised- 
one.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Gotz's  edition 
either  preceded  it  in  publication,  or  was  in  the 
press  at  the  same  time.  Ther  Hoernen  states  in 
the  colophon  to  his  edition  that  the  chronicle  is 
printed  '  sicut  ab  autore  suo  quodam  deuoto  car- 
thusiensi  coloniae  edita  est  ac  secundum  exemplar 
quod  ipse  venerabilis  autpr  propriis  conscripsit 
manibus.'  This  emphasising  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  edition  was,  one  may  suppose,  inserted  to 
warn  purchasers  against  an  incorreft  edition,  which 
had  been,  or  was  about  to  be,  issued. 

The  two  editions  differ  very  widely,  and  may 
almost  be  considered  different  works.  That  printed 
by  Gotz  is  clearly  a  recension  of  Rolewinck's  work, 
but  the  preface  has  been  largely  rewritten,  the 
mode  of  expression  is  in  many  cases  more  concise, 
and  a  great  deal  has  been  omitted  or  epitomized, 
especially  in  the  latter  part,  though  there  are  a  few 
entries  which  are  not  found  in  ther  Hoernen's 
edition.  At  the  year  1468  the  common  source 
disappears.  After  this  date  Gotz's  edition  contains 
very  few  entries,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  are  very  meagre.  This  last  entry  describes 
at  unusual  length  the  entertainment  accorded  to 
the  Emperor  Frederick  and  his  son  Maximilian 
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at  Treves  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  '  die  v 
post  Francisci'  (gth  October)  1473.  The  company 
attended  Mass  at  the  church  of  St.  Maximin,  and 
the  banquet  was  held  in  the  refeftory  of  the 
monastery.  From  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
decoration  of  the  church  and  the  refectory,  it  is 
possible  that  the  compiler  of  this  recension  of 
the  chronicle  was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Maximin  at  Treves. 

In  ther  Hoernen's  edition  the  introduction  and 
the  text  of  the  chronicle  occupy  sixty-four  folio 
leaves  in  seven  gatherings  without  signatures,  the 
first  four  consisting  often  and  the  remaining  three 
of  eight  leaves  apiece :  these  are  preceded  by  a 
table  printed  on  one  gathering.  The  table,1  the 
introduction,  which  occupies  three  pages,  and  the 
colophon,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  con- 
scripsit,  are  printed  in  type  i  (100);  the  text  of 
the  chronicle  and  the  one  word  in  the  colophon  in 
type  2  (88).  The  colophon  and  printer's  device 
which  follows  it  are  printed  in  red.  In  the 
chronicle  the  type  is  set  up  unevenly  on  the  page, 
and  headings,  such  as  the  names  of  the  popes  and 
emperors,  are  enclosed  within  circles. 

The  illustrations  are  eight  in  number — i,  the 
ark  ;  ii,  the  rainbow ;  iii,  the  tower  of  Babel ;  iv, 
a  city  with  a  large  circular  domed  building  (fig.  i) ; 
v,  a  city  with  towers  (fig.  2)  ;  vi,  Our  Lord  in  the 
aft  of  benediftion  ;  vii,  a  view  of  Cologne  (fig.  3)  ; 
viii,  the  Crucifixion.  In  some  copies  the  order  of 
Nos.  iv  and  v  is  reversed,  No.  v  being  found  on  the 

1  In  the  table  a  dot  is  placed  before  the  number  to  signify  the 
recto  of  a  leaf,  and  after  it  to  indicate  the  verso. 
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re<5to  of  fol.  5,  as  a  pifture  of  Nineveh,  and  No.  iv 
on  the  verso,  representing  Treves.     Although  it  is 


Fig.  i 

not  easy  to  see  in  either  woodcut  any  very  close 
resemblance  to  either  Nineveh  or  Treves,  or  any 
other  city  for  that  matter,  the  order  of  my  number- 
ing is  evidently  that  in  which  the  blocks  were 


Fig.  2 

intended    to    be  placed,  for    No.  iv  is  used   later 
in  the  book  as  a  view  of  another  eastern  city — 
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Jerusalem ;  while  No.  v,  with  the  extinguishers 
cut  off  from  the  towers,  has  to  do  duty  for  Rome. 
The  transposition  of  the  blocks  has  caused  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  type  on  the 


(Battue  og# a  gout  ottouioid 


Fig.  3.     Half  the  dimensions  of  original 


refto   of  fol.    5 ;    on    the    verso    the    change  was 
effected  without  readjustment. 

The  woodcuts  of  Cologne  and  the  Crucifixion 
did  not  arrive  from  the  woodcutter  until  after  the 
book  had  been  completed,  and  the  earliest  copies 
issued  are  without  them ;  but  impressions  from 
the  blocks  were  added,  being  stamped  in  probably 
by  hand,  to  the  copies  remaining  unsold.  The 
-sheets  had  already  been  folded,  for  in  the  case  of 
the  view  of  Cologne,  a  blind  impression  from  the 
block  is  clearly  seen  on  the  corresponding  leaf  of 
the  gathering  in  every  copy  containing  it  which 
I  have  examined.  The  view  of  Cologne  has  a 
particular  interest  as  being,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  earliest  printed  pictorial  representation  of  an 
aftual  city.  The  unfinished  state  of  the  cathedral 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  illustration.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  certainty  when  these  extra 
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illustrations  were  added,  but  it  was  probably  not 
very  long  after  the  book  had  been  printed,  for  they 
appear  in  the  copy  in  the  Rylands  Library,  which 
belongs  to  the  earlier  group.  One  other  illustra- 
tion, to  represent  the  Temple,  was  probably  con- 
templated, for  a  space  is  left  for  it ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  any  copy,  although  it  is  among  the 
regular  illustrations  of  the  later  editions,  and 
appears  in  Conrad  Winters'  edition  of  1476,  and 
in  Gotz's  second  edition,  published  in  1477  or 
1478,  in  which  the  blocks  are  direft  copies  from 
ther  Hoernen's.  In  Gotz's  edition  of  1474  the 
illustrations  are  quite  different,  and  are  the  work" 
of  another  woodcutter.  Winters'  and  Gotz's 
second  edition  both  contain  woodcuts  of  Cologne 
and  the  Crucifixion,  similar  to  ther  Hoernen's. 
In  Quentel's  edition,  printed  in  1479,  a  more 
pifturesque  view  of  Cologne  is  introduced.  In  the 
editions  printed  by  Veldener  and  Drach,  Cologne 
is  represented  merely  by  a  conventional  woodcut 
of  a  town. 

The  copies  of  ther  Hoernen's  edition  known  to 
me  divide  into  four  main  issues : 

I.  With    a    Table    of   eight    leaves,    beginning 
'Tabula  breuis  et  vtilis  sup/libello  qda  q  dicitur 
fasciculus'/  etc.    (the  heading  printed  in   black), 
and  ending  on  fol.    8  verso,  column    3,  line  43, 
'  Zozimus  papa  36.'     48-9  lines. 

No  woodcuts  of  Cologne  or  the  Crucifixion. 

II.  With  the  same  Table  as  the  first  issue,  and 
with  a  woodcut  of  Cologne  on  the  re<5to  of  fol. 
24,  and  one  of  the  Crucifixion  on   the  re<5to  of 
fol.  25. 
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III.  With  a  Table  of  nine  leaves,  the  gathering 
consisting  often  leaves,  of  which  the  first  is  blank. 
This  Table  begins  'Tabula  breuis  et  vtilis  sup/ 
libello   qda   q   dicitur  fascicul9  '/  etc.    (the    head- 
ing printed  in  red),  and    ends  on   fol.    10   verso, 
column  2,  line  32,  'Zozimus  papa  36.'     44  lines. 

With  woodcuts  of  Cologne  and  the  Crucifixion. 

IV.  As  No.  Ill,  but  with  a  continuation  printed 
on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf.     This  continuation 
begins  *  In  code  anno.     73.  In  treveri,'  and  ends 
c  robur  nobilium.' 

The  copies  of  the  last  issue  must  have  been  sold 
by  ther  Hoernen  some  time  after  5th  January, 
1477,  for  the  latest  event  recorded  in  the  con- 
tinuation is  the  burial  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
was  slain  on  that  date.  This  issue  of  the  '  Fasci- 
culus temporum '  affords,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
-earliest  example  of  the  publication  of  '  stop  press ' 
news.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  this  re-issue  was 
produced  with  the  primary  objeft  of  scoring  off 
Gotz,  whom  ther  Hoernen  had  not  forgiven  for 
anticipating  him  in  1474.  Gotz's  second  edition 
has  no  aftual  date  of  printing,  but  is  stated  to  go 
down  to  the  year  1478  ;  however,  the  latest  entry 
is  the  following: — c  Ita  ut  Anno  domini  1477. 
Reinhardus  dux  cum  Switensibus  bellum  obtinuit 
et  Karolum  superavit.'  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  death  of  Charles,  consequently  ther  Hoernen's 
edition  with  the  continuation  would  have  been 
more  up-to-date  than  Gotz's  new  edition. 

Considering  the  number  of  years  that  copies  of 
the  book  remained  on  the  market,  ther  Hoernen's 
edition  would  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
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popular  one.  During  this  period  several  other 
editions  had  appeared.  In  1475  Veldener  had 
printed  one  at  Louvain ;  in  the  next  year  Conrad 
Winters  printed  one  at  Cologne;  and  in  1477  an 
edition  issued  from  the  press  of  Peter  Drach  at 
Speier.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  copies 
printed  by  ther  Hoernen  was  considerable,  which 
would  partly  account  for  the  book  being  in  print 
for  some  years. 

Neither  Hain,  Copinger,  nor  Voullieme  men- 
tions more  than  one  edition  of  the  table,  but  both 
tables  are  described  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Books 
printed  in  the  XVth  Century  now  in  the  British 
Museum'  (Part  I,  p.  204).  Mr.  Pollard,  however, 
if  my  conclusions  are  corredt,  was  in  error  in  con- 
sidering the  nine-leaf  table  earlier  than  that  printed 
on  eight  leaves,  and,  if  so,  both  copies  in  the  British 
Museum  are  bound  up  with  their  proper  tables, 
and  not  with  the  wrong  ones,  as  stated  in  the 
catalogue.1  The  following  considerations  show,  I 
think,  that  the  eight-leaf  table  is  the  earlier.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  certain  additions  and 
corrections  in  the  nine-leaf  table,  the  nature  of 
which,  I  think,  clearly  indicates  that  the  nine-leaf 
table  is  a  revision  of  that  printed  on  eight  leaves. 
Secondly,  the  same  kind  of  paper  is  used  for  the 
eight-leaf  table  as  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  whereas 
the  nine-leaf  table  is  printed  on  paper  with  two 

1  Mr.  Murray's  corollary  is  so  comforting  that  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  his  correction.  The  reasons  which  led  me 
to  an  opposite  conclusion  are  suggested  in  his  next  paragraph.  I 
have  never  met  another  instance  in  which  an  early  printer,  in 
reprinting  a  table,  used  an  extra  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to 
introduce  a  few  corrections. — A.  W.  P. 
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different  watermarks,  neither  of  which  occurs  in 
the  eight-leaf  table  or  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Thirdly,  the  eight-leaf  table  is  printed  with  four 
pin-holes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  book, 
whereas  the  nine-leaf  table  has  two  pin-holes  only. 
Fourthly,  the  conclusion  that  the  eight-leaf  table 
is  the  earlier  is  the  only  one  which  will  fit  in  with 
the  sequence  of  the  issues.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  of  copies  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the 
earlier  copies  of  the  book  have  the  eight-leaf  table 
bound  up  with  them,  and  the  later  ones  that  on 
nine  leaves. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  date  at  which  ther  Hoernen's  nine- 
leaf  table  was  printed,  or  the  reason  why  it  was 
printed  at  all.  It  seems  possible  that  he  may  have 
intended  to  print  an  elaborate  table,  such  as  that 
prefixed  to  Gotz's  first  edition,  and  consequently 
may  have  only  printed  a  limited  number  of  the 
earlier  eight-leaf  table,  and  that  when  the  supply 
ran  out  his  original  idea  was  relinquished  and  a 
a  new  table  was  printed  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
one,  with  some  additions  and  corrections.  These 
certainly  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
caused  the  printer  to  cancel  a  considerable  stock. 
Between  the  letters  B  and  O  there  are  only  about 
twelve  additions  and  five  corrections  in  the  order. 
It  is  unusual  to  find  a  fifteenth-century  printer 
taking  the  trouble  to  correct  a  table  when  reprint- 
ing it;  possibly,  in  this  case,  the  author  himself 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
It  is  also  unusual  to  find  a  reprinted  table  occupying 
more  leaves  than  the  original.  In  the  present  case, 

IV.  F 
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even  with  the  additions,  I  think  it  might  have  been 
just  possible  for  the  printer  to  have  got  the  contents 
on  to  eight  leaves,  and  by  so  doing  to  have  saved 
two  leaves.  I  think  a  possible  solution  of  ther 
Hoernen's  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  that  his  press 
was  at  the  time  arranged  to  print  his  ordinary  size 
of  small  folios,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  worth 
while  altering  it  in  order  to  print  a  single  gathering. 
The  alteration  would  probably  also  have  necessitated 
the  use  of  four  pins,  instead  of  the  two  which 
seem  to  have  been  found  sufficient  for  folios  of  the 
smaller  size. 

I  hoped  that  the  watermarks  and  the  state  of  the 
type  would  have  afforded  more  conclusive  evidence 
ABC  D 


Fig.  4.     Two-thirds  of  dimensions  of  originals 

than  they  do  as  to  the  date  of  this  second  table. 
A  careful  examination  of  six  copies  of  the  book 
showed  that  paper  with  four  different  types 
of  watermark  was  used.  Examples  of  these  are 
here  reproduced  from  tracings  (fig.  4).  It  is  often 
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very  difficult  to  be  sure  from  watermarks  which 
sheets  of  paper  were  made  on  the  same  frame,  and 
to  know  how  far  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  a 
watermark  is  due  to  the  wire  having  shifted  in  the 
process  of  making  a  batch  of  paper  ;  for  this  reason 
I  have  only  divided  the  watermarks  into  types. 
In  the  case  of  A,  it  would  seem  as  if  paper  with 
this  type  of  watermark  was  made  on  several  frames, 
for  sometimes  the  horns  are  wide  apart,  as  in  the 
example  illustrated,  while  in  others  they  are  closer 
together;  sometimes  the  wires  used  for  the  eyes 
touch  the  outer  line  by  the  mouth,  if  the  indenta- 
tion may  be  considered  to  represent  that  organ, 
and  sometines  one  of  the  wires  forming-  the  eyes 
has  been  turned  over.  Paper  with  watermarks  of 
the  A  type  is  always  used,  with  the  exception  of 
one  sheet  in  one  copy,  for  the  body  of  the  book 
and  for  the  eight-leaf  table.  Watermark  B  only 

-occurs  on  one  sheet  of  the  chronicle  in  my  own 
copy.  This  sheet  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
same  batch  of  paper  as  that  used  by  Gotz  in  his 
edition.  Paper  with  watermarks  of  types  C  and 

~D  is  used  for  the  nine-leaf  table.  This  paper  is 
of  finer  texture  than  that  with  the  A  type  of 
watermark. 

An  examination  of  ther  Hoernen's  books  shows 

-that  he  bought  his  paper  in  small  quantities.  I 
hoped,  therefore,  to  have  been  able  to  find  out 
from  his  dated  books  when  he  was  using  paper 
with  watermarks  C  and  D.  With  this  end  in 
view,  I  examined  the  dated  books  printed  in 
1474,  1475,  and  1477,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
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Unfortunately,  ther  Hoernen,  in  common  with  the 
other  early  Cologne  printers,  very  seldom  dated  his 
books,  and  no  book  dated  1476  is  known.  None 
of  the  books  examined  contains  paper  with  water- 
mark D,  but  one  sheet  with  watermark  C  is  used 
in  the  table  of  the  University  Library  copy  of 
Augustinus  de  Ancona's  '  Summa  de  potestate 
ecclesiastica,'  finished  26th  January,  1475.  This 
is  slender  evidence  on  which  to  build  any  theory ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  seems  to  show  that  ther 
Hoernen  bought  a  supply  of  paper  with  water- 
mark C  when  he  had  almost  finished  printing  his 
Augustinus  de  Ancona,  the  table  naturally  having 
been  the  last  part  of  the  book  to  have  been  printed. 
The  evidence  obtainable  from  the  type  also  points 
to  about  the  same  date.  When  ther  Hoernen 
began  to  print,  the  upper-case  letters  of  his  type 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Printer  of  Diftys ; 
these  were  gradually  replaced  by  others  of  a  differ- 
ent form.  The  substitution  was  not  completely 
effected  till  after  1477,  for  the  E,  M  and  S  of  the 
Di<5tys  fount  are  occasionally  used  in  Gerardus 
de  Schueren's  'Teutonista'  and  Guido  Colonna's 
'  Historia  Troiana/  both  printed  in  that  year. 
Diftys'  upper-case  letters  (especially  E  and  M)  are 
used  with  about  the  same  frequency  in  both  the 
tables  to  the  '  Fasciculus  temporum/  and  in  the 
Albertus  Magnus  of  1474.  From  the  above 
evidence  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  second 
-table  was  probably  printed  in  1475.  Some  evidence 
which  might  be  considered  to  indicate  a  later  date 
is  afforded  by  the  tables  to  Winters'  (1476)  and 
Drach's  (1477)  editions.  Each  of  these  appears 
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to  have  been  set  up  from  ther  Hoernen's  first,  and 
not  his  second  table,  and  each  contains  several 
entries  which  are  not  found  in  his  eight-leaf  table, 
but  were  embodied  with  the  other  corrections  in 
his  nine-leaf  table.  All  these  entries  are  more  or 
less  obvious  omissions,  and  I  think  the  fa<5l  that 
they  are  included  in  ther  Hoernen's  revised  table 
must  be  regarded  only  as  a  coincidence. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  difference  in  the 
printing  of  the  two  tables.  In  the  first  there  are 
four  pin-holes  to  the  page  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
book,  but  in  the  reprinted  table  there  are  only 
two.  This,  however,  affords  no  evidence  of  date, 
for  ther  Hoernen  was  printing  folios  with  two 
pin-holes  as  early  as  1471. 

Most  of  the  copies  of  the  book  seem  to  have 
had  the  foliation,  initials,  and  paragraph  mark 
filled  in  in  red  and  blue  before  they  left  the  print- 
ing house,  for  the  work  in  the  majority  of  copies 
is  of  a  more  or  less  uniform  character.  On  fol.  61 
verso  is  a  curious  misprint,  'exa<5tores'  being 
printed  instead  of  '  ele<5tores ' ;  this  misprint  has 
been  corrected  in  MS.  by  the  same  hand  in  every 
copy  which  I  have  examined,  except  one.  The 
word  as  it  originally  stood  probably  expressed  the 
truth,  but  might  not  have  been  considered  pleasing 
to  the  eyes  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Cologne.  This 
misprint  was  carried  into  other  editions. 

The  following  list  shows  to  which  issue  certain 
copies  of  the  book  belong : — 

First  issue.  Eight-leaf  Table.  No  woodcuts  of 
Cologne  or  the  Crucifixion. 
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Copies:  *f- British  Museum  I.  (IB.  3127), 
Bodleian  I  (Auft.  Q  2.  infra  I.  2),  f  Bodleian  II 
(Au6t.  4  Q  IV.  17),  f  P.  M.  Barnard  I. 

Second  issue.  Eight-leaf  Table.  Woodcuts  of 
Cologne  and  the  Crucifixion. 

Copy:  John  Rylands  Library. 

Third  issue.      Nine-leaf  Table.      Woodcuts  of 
Cologne  and  the  Crucifixion. 
Copy:  fP.  M.  Barnard  II. 

Fourth  issue.  As  the  third  issue,  but  with  a 
continuation  printed  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf. 

Copies:  f  British  Museum  II  (IB.  3128), 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  A.  G.  W. 
Murray  (formerly  Wodhull  and  Amherst). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Madan  for  kindly 
having  had  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  examined 
for  me,  and  to  Mr.  H.  Guppy  for  supplying  me 
with  particulars  of  the  copy  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library.  I  have  myself  examined  the  other  copies. 

Voullieme  records  the  following  copies  without 
the  continuation  :  Darmstadt  (Grossherzogl.  Hof- 
bibl.), Cologne  (Stadtbibl.),Gotha  (Herzogl.  Biblio- 
thek),  Hague  (Koninkl.  Bibl.),  Metz,  Treves 
(Stadtbibl.)  ;  and  the  following  two  copies  with 
the  continuation :  Cologne  (Stadtbibl.),  Treves 
(Stadtbibl.). 

Possibly  it  may  be  considered  that  in  the  fore- 
going notes  I  have  treated  a  subjedl  of  rather  minor 

t  The  dagger  indicates  that  woodcut  v  (fig.  2)  is  printed  on 
the  redlo  of  foil.  5,  and  woodcut  iv  (fig.  i)  on  the  verso. 
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interest  at  greater  length  than  would  seem  to  be 
justified.  If  so,  my  defence  is  that  anything  which 
affords  evidence  of  the  methods  of  the  fifteenth 
century  printers  is  of  primary  importance  in  deal- 
ing with  their  books,  and  that  often  by  studying 
their  methods  in  detail  we  get  some  insight  into 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  are  too  often  considered 
merely  as  '  presses/ 

A.  G.  W.  MURRAY. 


RECENT  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Y  attention  was  drawn  lately  to  a 
remarkable  book  of  reminiscences  by 
Helene  von  Racowitza,  the  heroine  of 
George  Meredith's '  Tragic  Comedians/ 
whose  death  occurred  last  year.  c  Von 
Anderen  und  mir.  Erinnerungen  aller  Art/  the 
title  of  the  volume  in  question,  is  a  curious 
revelation  of  the  character  of  a  vain  woman  very 
sure  of  herself  and  of  her  powers  of  attraction. 
She  evidently  regarded  herself  as  a  person  of  strong 
charafter,  and  yet  almost  every  aft  of  her  life  betrays 
weakness.  In  later  life  she  certainly  set  aside  every 
sort  of  convention,  often  when  nothing  whatever 
was  to  be  gained  by  it.  Had  she  taken  a  higher 
hand  in  the  episode  with  Lassalle,  things  might 
have  turned  out  very  differently.  It  is  not  easy  to 
forgive  a  woman  —  notwithstanding  youth  and 
beauty  and  cruel  parents — who  married  the  man 
whose  hand  killed  Lassalle,  her  lover  and  fiance,  in 
a  duel.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Meredith's  genius 
that  though  he  had  not  before  him  the  complete 
revelation  of  her  character  shown  in  this  latest 
volume  from  her  pen,  he  grasped  it  exaCtly  as  it 
was,  and  a  careful  re-reading  of  his  novel  proves 
that  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  his  portrayal  of 
Helene  Donniges. 
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In  spite  of  her  advocacy  throughout  her  life  of 
equal  laws  and  rights  in  everything  for  men  and 
women,  when  turned  adrift  by  her  family  after 
Racowitza's  death,  she  proved  singularly  incapable 
of  supporting  herself  without  a  man's  aid,  although 
she  tried  the  stage,  literature,  and  medicine.  That 
she  possessed  superior  talent  and  great  personal 
attraction  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  she  lacked 
the  balance,  the  power  of  adaptation,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  others  that  are 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  professional 
career. 

But  apart  from  herself  and  her  character,  the 
book  is  interesting  from  the  references  to  and 
portraits  of  the  various  people  of  importance  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
Paul  Heyse,  Hans  Andersen,  Kaulbach  the  painter, 
Liebig  the  chemist,  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria, 
Napoleon  III,  Lenbach,  who  painted  her  portrait 
for  Schack's  Gallery  in  Munich — she  tells  us  that 
Schack  wanted  to  marry  her,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
to  her,  every  man  of  note  she  met  was  a  prospec- 
tive husband  or  lover — Henry  George,  Madame 
Blavatski,  are  only  a  few  of  the  persons  of  note 
that  figure  in  the  book.  Helene  tells  many  amus- 
ing stories,  not,  of  course,  always  intended  by  her 
to  be  amusing,  and  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
relates  how  she  nearly  became  a  political  spy  in 
the  pay  of  Bismarck.  A  certain  H.  v.  B.,  colonel 
in  the  royal  general  staff,  approached  her  on 
Bismarck's  behalf,  and  put  before  her  all  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from  such  an  employment. 
One  day  he  presented  her  with  a  large  sheet  of 
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paper,  and  told  her  it  contained  his  report  regarding 
her  and  her  fitness  for  the  post,  and  Bismarck's 
comments  on  the  same,  which  ran  :  c  All  very  well ; 
but  it  is  the  report  of  a  schoolboy  in  love — not  of 
a  serious,  impartial  staff-officer,  v.  B.' 

I  think  that  a  number  of  contemporary  German 
novelists  have  modelled  their  heroines,  clever  and 
beautiful  girls  righting  for  the  rights  they  deem 
to  belong  to  their  sex,  on  the  career  of  Helene 
Donniges.  However  that  may  be,  I  can  promise 
readers  of  these  memoirs  more  entertainment  than 
they  will  find  in  any  novel  of  the  day,  and,  if  they 
can  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  writer's 
sincerity,  psychological  problems  that  will  lead  to 
serious  thought. 

French  critics  continne  their  studies  in  English 
literature.  Chaucer  and  Tennyson  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  a  series  called  '  Les  grands 
ecrivains  etrangers,'  and  now  we  have  Browning. 
Shakespeare  (by  Professor  Legouis),  Meredith, 
Keats,  and  Carlyle  are  to  follow.  The  volume  on 
Browning  is  by  Pierre  Berger,  who  has  practically 
enlarged  a  short  study  he  published  a  few  years 
ago.  Berger  finds  Browning's  chief  chardteristics 
to  be  c  pensee  morale  et  creation  psychologique.' 
With  Browning  the  artist  is  always  '  double '  with 
the  thinker,  and  Berger  declares  that  the  poet 
knew  and  understood  the  human  soul  better  than 
anyone  since  Shakespeare,  and  places  him  among 
the  greatest  of  English  poets,  surpassed  only  by 
the  mighty  figures  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or 
Shelley.  Berger  concludes  in  an  eloquent  passage 
which  sums  up  admirably  Browning's  great  qualities, 
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and  his  marvellous  ability  in  combining  the  real 
and  the  ideal. 

c  La  posterite  le  mettra  sans  doute  a  cot£  de  Tennyson, 
formant  avec  lui  les  deux  sommets  de  la  po£sie  vidorienne. 
Tennyson  y  paraltra  d'une  beaute  plus  simple,  plus 
classique,  plus  accessible.  Browning  sera  une  cime 
rugueuse  et  escarpee,  a  la  montee  plus  penible.  Mais 
on  y  trouvera  des  essences  varies  et  robustes,  une 
floraison  d'une  richesse  extraordinaire,  un  air  vif  et  forti- 
fiant,  des  horizons  immenses,  une  lumiere  resplendissante 
sur  laquelle  ne  passent  point  les  nuages  de  Hesitation  ou 
du  doute.  On  y  sentira  plus  fortement  que  partout 
ailleurs,  sous  les  pieds,  le  roc  ferme  de  la  realit£  humaine, 
et,  en  face  de  soi,  tout  aussi  r£els,  les  espaces  infinis  de 
1'ideal  et  de  Dieu.' 

A  very  interesting  little  pamphlet  has  been  sent 
me  on  '  Nicholas  Rowe's  "  Fair  Penitent,"  with  a 
side  reference  to  Richard  Beer-Hofmann's  "  Der 
Graf  von  Charolais."  It  is  written  in  excellent 
English  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  H.  Schwarz,  of  Solo- 
thurn,  Switzerland.  His  object  is  to  show  that 
Massinger  (the  '  Fair  Penitent '  was  based  on 
Massinger's  'Fatal  Dowry')  'casts  his  shadow  over 
three  centuries,  and  that  his  fertilising  influence  on 
succeeding  dramatists  or  would-be  dramatists  was 
not  confined  to  England.' 

Dr.  Willibald  Wodick,  in  'Jacob  Ayrers  Dramen 
in  ihren  Verhaltnis  zur  einheimischen  Literatur 
und  zum  Schauspiel  der  englischen  Komodianten,' 
discusses  the  Ayrer  plays  in  their  relations  to  the 
older  native  literature,  and  to  the  English  aftors. 
He  considers  that  the  plays  owe  more  to  the  old 
native  Meistersinger  dramas  than  to  the  elements 
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introduced  by  the  English  adtors,  from  whom, 
however,  Ayrer  learnt  the  exigencies  of  the  stage, 
and  used  his  knowledge  to  improve  stagecraft  in 
his  country.  Wodick  finds  that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Germany  was  as  far  or 
farther  than  England  in  dramatic  matters.  Hans 
Sachs  was  far  ahead  of  John  Heywood,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  a 
similar  advance  to  that  in  England  did  not  take 
place  in  Germany.  The  author  has  nothing  of 
much  originality  to  offer,  but  he  has  collected  a 
mass  of  information  that  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  within  the  covers  of  one  little  volume ;  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  should  be  ill  arranged  and 
without  an  index. 

Dr.  Bernhard  Fehr's  '  Streifziige  durch  die 
neueste  englische  Literatur  '  is  a  useful  record  of 
English  '  belles  lettres '  during  the  last  few  years. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  method  of  classification 
commends  itself.  Everything  and  everybody  is 
ticketed :  for  example,  Pater  is  classified  under 
aesthetic  impressionism,  Samuel  Butler  under  philo- 
sophic impressionism,  Kipling  under  realistic  im- 
pressionism ;  Oscar  Wilde,  George  Moore,  and 
Gissing  under  the  heading  '  decadence,'  and  Shaw, 
Wells,  and  Masefield  under  'apparent  contradiction 
between  individualism  and  criticism';  Galsworthy, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  Thomas  Hardy  as 
writers  of  the  *  Weltanschauungsroman '  of  the 
School  of  Meredith.  But,  despite  this  mania  for 
labelling  everybody,  the  author,  who  is  a  Dozent 
at  the  University  of  Zurich,  has  performed  his  task 
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with  thoroughness,  and  if  he  is  at  times  a  little 
over-enthusiastic,  he  shows  real  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  our  modern  literature. 

Augustin  Hamon  devotes  a  volume  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  entitled  c  Le  Moliere  du  XXe  siecle,'  with 
the  aim,  among  other  things,  '  of  gaining  admirers 
and  disciples  of  Shaw  among  the  literary  youth  of 
France/  Hamon,  who  has  translated  several  of 
Shaw's  plays,  points  out  that  his  method  of  subordi- 
nating the  development  of  the  sentimental  a<5tion 
to  the  painting  of  characters  and  to  the  exposition 
and  discussion  of  ideas,  though  regarded  apparently 
as  new,  is  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the  '  theatre ' 
of  Moliere  and  Beaumarchais,  the  restoration  to 
the  stage  of  the  high  comedy  of  a  century  ago,  the 
continuation  of  the  great  classical  line  having 
been  interrupted  by  romanticism  and  naturalism. 

Not  only  English  literature,  but  also  English 
economics,  now  form  a  subject  of  interest  and 
study  in  France.  In  the  two  volumes  '  Histoire 
financiere  et  economique  de  1'Angleterre,  1066- 
1902,'  Etienne  Martin  gives  us  a  complete  history 
of  English  finance.  He  had  intended  writing  a 
third  volume,  in  which  the  aftual  situation  to-day 
was  to  be  treated,  and  a  contemporary  budget  to 
be  examined.  Let  him  state  in  his  own  words  his 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  plan : 

Mais  des  6v£nements  recents  qui  out  deja  £branl£  les 
assises  sur  les  quelles  repose  1'antique  constitution 
britannique,  enleve  a  un  semblable  expose  tout  rint£r£t 
— non  denu£  d'enseignements — que  peut  offrir  le  spectacle 
destitutions  stables  et  bien  definies ;  les  modifications 
apportees  deja  dans  Tassiette  et  les  taux  des  divers  impots ; 
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les  bouleversements  budgetaires  et  administratifs  que 
vont  entralner  1'autonomie  legislative  de  1'Irlande,  et  les 
mesures  qu^seront  vraisemblablement  adoptees  ensuite 
pour  doter  1'Ecosse  et  le  pays  de  Galles  d'une  ind£pend- 
ance  financiere  a  peu  pres  absolue ; — tous  ces  change- 
ments,  qui  se  succedent  rapides  et  nombreux,  indiquent 
que  Ton  est  entre  dans  une  ere  de  reformes  radicales  et 
que  Ton  commence  1'experience  d'un  regime  nouveau. 

Martin  published  in  1905  c  Les  Impots  dire<5ts 
en  Angleterre.' 

We  study  history  to-day  in  official  records,  and 
in  the  narratives  of  the  professional  historians. 
But  few  historians  nowadays  are  literary  artists 
like  Macaulay  and  Froude ;  they  are  careful 
meticulous  students  who,  while  they  rarely  make 
an  error  either  of  judgment  or  of  fa<5l,  equally 
seldom  paint  an  event  or  a  portrait  in  an  arresting 
fashion.  We  arc,  therefore,  the  more  grateful  for 
such  a  book  as  '  1870-71.  Une  famille  pendant  la 
guerre  et  la  Commune.'  It  contains  a  series  of 
family  letters  published  by  Andre  Delaroche- 
Vernet,  a  grandson  both  of  Paul  Delaroche  and 
Horace  Vernet.  When  war  was  declared  he  was 
third  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  These  letters  then  describe  almost  from 
day  to  day  what  was  seen  and  thought  in  a  family 
of  Parisians  who  were  in  a  position  to  see  a  little 
more  clearly  and  a  little  farther  than  other  people, 
and  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  learn  how  matters 
were  viewed  by  people  of  intelligence  who  were 
actually  on  the  spot.  It  seems  strange  to  realise 
that  throughout  these  great  events  ordinary  life 
went  its  way,  and  that  the  Parisians  soon  became 
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accustomed  even  to  a  state  of  siege,  with  all  its 
privations  and  restrictions  and  dangers.  Such 
sidelights  have  great  value  and  help  future  genera- 
tions to  understand  the  soul  of  a  people  far  better 
than  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  official  history 
alone. 

Such  books,  too,  as  '  Episodes  de  la  guerre  de 
trente  ans.  Le  Marechal  de  Guebriant  (1602- 
1643),'  by  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  likewise  form 
valuable  sidelights  on  history,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent class.  The  author  here  seeks  to  show  that 
even  the  military  glories  of  the  First  Empire  are 
put  in  the  shade  by  those  of  the  older  armies  ot 
France.  They  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
profitable  lessons  may  be  derived  from  them.  In 
two  former  volumes  of  these  episodes  we  have  had 
the  careers  of  the  Cardinal  de  Vallette  and  of 
Bernard  de  Saxe-Weimar  described;  and  in  the 
volume  before  me  we  have  the  life  history  of  a 
hero  '  en  ces  temps  critiques  ou,  dans  rAllemagne 
en  revolution,  dans  1'Europe  en  feu,  Tepee  se 
mettait  d'elle-meme  a  la  main  de  ceux  qui  avaient 
du  coeur  et  de  1'audace,  qui  aimaient  les  adven- 
tures ou  revaient  de  hautes  fortunes/  The 
Marechal  de  Guebriant  had  a  brilliant  military 
career;  he  lost  an  arm  at  Rottweil,  and  died  a 
week  later.  The  vidlor  of  Wolfenbuttel  and  of 
Kempen,  he  was  one  of  the  great  captains  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  century  of  Turenne  and 
Conde,  and  offered  a  model  for  those  who  adopted 
the  vocation  of  arms  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  and  gave  so  much  glory  to  that  of 
Louis  XIV. 
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The  second  volume  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere's 
great  '  Histoire  de  la  litterature  franfaise  classique, 
1515-1830,'  has  been  compiled  by  pupils  of 
Brunetiere  under  the  supervision  of  MM.  Cheret 
and  Rene  Doumic.  It  deals  with  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  based,  on  Brunetiere's  schemes  for 
each  lecSure  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  and 
the  notes  taken  by  the  students  and  revised  by  the 
professor.  The  work  is  to  be  continued  on  the 
same  plan,  and  whatever  may  be  lacking,  it  will, 
as  Rene  Doumic  says  in  his  preface,  at  least  contain 
the  materials  and  faithfully  reproduce  the  broad 
lines  of  the  monument  Brunetiere  proposed  to 
ereft. 

Alfred  de  Vigny's  '  amities '  and  his  c  role  litter- 
aire '  form  the  subje£t  of  an  interesting  volume  by 
Ernest  Dupuy.  It  lacks  literary  form,  and  is  really 
of  the  character  of  a  note-book,  but  will,  however, 
be  of  great  service  to  anyone  wishing  to  write  a 
definitive  monograph  on  De  Vigny.  We  learn 
here  who  were  the  friends  of  his  college  years,  ot 
his  period  of  military  service,  of  the  '  Cenacle,'  and 
among  these  were  Nodier,  V.  Hugo,  A.  Dumas, 
Lamartine,  De  Musset,  and  Gautier.  His  friends 
in  England,  which  he  visited  in  1839,  were  the 
Count  d'Orsay,  Henry  Reeve,  Mrs.  Austin,  and 
the  Grotes.  His  disciples  were  Brizeux  and 
Barbier,  and  Baudelaire,  Mistral,  and  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  were  of  his  literary  clientele. 

'  La  bataille  romantique/  by  Jules  Marsan,  is  not 
a  history  of  c  romantisme,'  but  a  detailed  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  divergent  directions  of  the 
movement,  and  an  attempt  to  discover  how  the 
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c  unite  romantique  a  pu  se  degager  de  la  con- 
fusion/ It  deals  with  the  various  sides  and 
developments  of  a  change  that  was  to  have  such 
great  importance  for  French  literature.  The 
author  discusses,  among  other  things,  'la  muse 
franchise,'  '  romantisme/  and  the  historical  stage, 
'  romantisme,'  and  Latin  tradition.  An  interesting 
chapter  deals  with  Edgar  Quinet  and  F.  Buloz. 
There  exists,  of  course,  an  immense  literature  on 
this  subject,  but  each  new  work  always  seems  to 
give  some  fresh  point  of  view. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  the  student  of  old 
world  literature  who  troubles  himself  about  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.  Rudolf  Wustmann  has 
produced  a  work  on  the  subje6l  eminently  suited 
to  the  lay  reader,  by  whom,  if  fond  of  poetry, 
Vogelweide  should  not  be  negle6ted.  In  form  and 
melody,  indeed,  he  is  scarcely  excelled  by  modern 
German  poets.  Vogelweide  was  really  a  'singer' 
in  the  special  sense  of  the  word,  and  Wustmann 
tells  us  something  about  his  music  too.  No  study 
of  German  art  and  poetry  can  be  wholly  satisfactory 
unless  we  know  something  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide. 

In  a  pleasantly  written  little  book,  '  Sur  Tart 
contemporain/  Pierre  Baudin  sets  out  to  prove  that 
France  is  still  the  centre  of  art. 

1  Par  son  esprit  ardemment  epris  d'ideal,  par  ses  luttes 
intestines,  ses  controverses,  ses  creations  litt^raires,  drama- 
tiques  et.  comiques,  son  ironie  et  sa  cr£dulite,  la  variet£ 
de  ses  tendances,  les  replets  changeants  de  son  genie 
traditionnel,  par  son  luxe,  par  sa  lumiere,  par  la  ville 
£tonnante  qui  le  domine,  ce  pays  reproduit  a  un  certain 

IV.  G 
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degr£  1'image  des  r£publiques  italiennes  au  temps  de  la 
prosperite  de  leurs  marches  et  de  leurs  banques.  Comme 
elles,  il  est  favorable  a  repanouissement  de  Tart/ 

It  was  Taine's  belief,  too,  because  he  thought 
that  in  France  always  '  Tceuvre  ideale  a  resume  la 
vie  realle.'  Baudin  divides  his  book  into  two  parts, 
treating  respectively  of  art  and  the  state,  and  of 
artists  and  the  state. 

An  attempt  to  define  cle  dernier  etat  de  la 
peinture '  is  made  by  Andre  Salmon  in  '  La  jeune 
peinture  fran9aise.'  He  points  out  that  there  is 
not  only  a  new  way  of  being  a  painter,  but  also  a 
new  way  of  being  young.  Palette  in  hand,  these 
new  young  painters  tell  you  that  '  ils  se  flattent  de 
ne  plus  faire  la  peinture,'  and  judging  by  the  results 
that  figure  on  the  walls  of  exhibitions,  I  can  well 
believe  it.  The  book,  however,  is  a  report  of 
what  is  going  on — let  us  hope,  in  a  very  small 
seCtion  of  the  artistic  community — and  is  not  a 
'  plaidoirie '  for  or  against  the  new  methods  and 
ideals. 

Marcelle  Tinayre's  new  novel,  '  Madeleine  au 
Miroir,'  lacks  plot  and  characterisation,  but  contains 
truths  said  in  the  right  spirit  of  detachment  con- 
cerning women  at  the  present  day.  Madeleine,  a 
widow  of  thirty-five,  with  two  children,  sets  down 
her  reflections  on  life  in  general  and  woman's  life 
in  particular.  There  is  a  pretty  background  of  an 
old-world  garden,  and  a  probable  second  husband 
in  the  person  of  a  painter  with  an  attractive  person- 
ality, younger  in  age  than  Madeleine,  hovers  in 
the  distance. 
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The  interest  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  c  Atlantis ' 
turns  on  the  wreck  of  a  big  American  liner. 
I  understand  that  it  was  written  before  the  wreck 
of  the  'Titanic,*  and  is  then  indeed  a  strange 
foreseeing  of  events.  The  story  is  slight  and  not 
arresting,  and  if  the  strangely  disagreeable  set  of 
people  here  described  are  typical  of  those  who 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  these  days,  there  are  more 
terrors  in  a  voyage  to  New  York  than  those  of 
stormy  weather  or  collisions  or  bad  seamanship. 

#  *  #  *  * 

The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

La  femme  dans  le  theatre  d'Ibsen.  Par  Fredericke 
Boettcher. 

A  volume  in  the  series  *  Bibliotheque  de  philolqgie  et  de  litt£ra- 
ture  modernes.' 

Goethe  und  die  Antike.     Von  Ernst  Maass. 

Goethe's  relations  to  the  antique  as  set  forth  in  his  writings. 
Lengthy  quotations  (the  book  contains  650  pages)  to  prove  that 
Goethe's  genius  is  akin  to  that  of  the  ancients. 

Zur  englischen  Namenkunde.  Von  Erik 
Bjorkman. 

A  volume  of  'Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie,'  edited  by 
Lorenz  Morsbach,  of  great  philological  interest  and  usefulness. 

Gottfried  August  Biirger.  Der  Roman  seines 
Lebens  in  seinen  Briefen.  Edited  by  Paul  Wolf- 
gang Medirow. 

A  good  account  of  a  romantic  but  unhappy  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  ballad  <  Lenore '  (translated  by  Scott),  which,  together 
with  Goethe's  '  Gotz  von  Berlichingen/  had  a  vast  influence  on 
the  literature  of  Europe. 
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Einleitung  in  die  Altertumswissenschaft.  Vol. 
III.  Edited  by  Alfred  Gercke  and  Eduard 
Norden. 

It  deals  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  antiquities,  and 
contains  an  index  to  all  three  volumes.  It  is  a  useful  publication. 

Jean  Fran9ois  Le  Sueur,  1760-1837.  Par  F. 
Lamy. 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  French  music.  Le  Sueur,  a 
native  of  Amiens,  was  a  distinguished  musician,  almost  but 
undeservedly  forgotten. 

Manuel  pratique  pour  1'etude  de  la  Revolution 
Franfaise.  Par  Pierre  Caron.  Avec  une  lettre 
preface  de  M.  A.  Aulard. 

A  historical  bibliography  invaluable  for  the  student.  It  includes 
not  only  printed  books  and  documents,  but  unpublished  papers, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  seen. 

Les  sources  de  Target  ancien.  Par  L.  Sainean. 
2  vols. 

Vol.  i  covers  the  subject  cdes  origines  a  la  fin  du  XVIIIe  siecle,' 
and  vol.  ii  the  nineteenth  century  to  1850. 

Artistes  et  amis  des  arts.      Par  Henry  Roujon. 

Essays,  among  others,  on  Bourguereau,  Ge>6me,  Verdi,  and  a 
specially  interesting  study  of  Ludovic  Hal6vy. 

La  police  secrete  du  premier  empire.  Publie 
par  Ernest  d'Hauterive. 

The  daily  reports  made  by  Fouche*  to  the  Emperor,  1804-5-6. 
They  form  excellent  material  for  history,  but  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  history  themselves. 

Wellington  General  en  chef  (1808-1840).  Par 
Ed.  Bonnal.  Vol.  I. 

It  deals  with  Wellington's  campaigns  in  Portugal,  and  opens 
with  six  chapters  on  'The  England  of  the  Tories  against  France.' 
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Le  Jubile  de  Frederic  Mistral.  Cinquantenaire 
de  Mireille.  Aries,  29-30-31  Mai,  1909.  Par 
J.  Charles  Roux. 

A  sumptuous  volume  with  fine  illustrations  giving  a  full  account 
of  the  fe"tes  held  at  Aries.  It  makes  an  interesting  record  for  all 
who  love  the  poetry  and  sunshine  and  good  wine  of  Provence. 

Six  Annees.  La  Russie  de  1906  a  1912.  Par 
Pierre  Polejai'eff. 

Adapted  from  the  Russian,  and  preceded  with  an  introduction 
of  seventy  pages  by  Gaston  Dru.  The  motto  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  old  Russian  song  of  justice :  *  O  Justice,  our  mother  with 
eagle's  wings,  where  art  thou  to  be  found  ? ' 

Reflexions  sur  quelques  poetes.  Par  Jean 
Moreas. 

Not  much  more  than  notes;  but  a  poet's  criticism  on  poets  is 
always  interesting. 

Max  Reinhardt.     Von  Siegfried  Jacobsohn. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  career  of  the  Director  of  the 
Deutsche  Theater  in  Berlin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  has 
produced  there  nine  plays  of  Shakespeare,  five  of  Shaw,  and  four 
of  Oscar  Wilde. 


The   following    are    among    recently    published 
novels : — 

Feuilles  mortes.     Par  Jacques  Morel : — 

The  heroine,  a  young  girl  who,  married  to  a  man  she  thought 
she  loved,  discovers  her  error,  and  that  she  loves  another  man,  tells 
her  own  history.  The  novel  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  <La 
vie  heureuse'  for  1912.  The  author  is  really  Mme.  Edmond 
Pettier. 
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Les  Filles  de  la  Pluic.     Par  Andre  Savignon. 
This  novel  has  won  the  'prix  Goncourt*  for  1912. 

Sous  la  rafale.     Par  Joannes  Mignard. 

Les  errants.    Roman  Colonial.    Par  Jean  Renaud. 

Du  Schwert  an  meiner  Linken  !     Von  Rudolph 
Stratz. 

Plaudereien    cines    alten    Freundespaars.       Von 
Paul  Heyse. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 


WENCESLAUS    BRACK'S    'VOCABU- 
LARIUS  RERUM.' 

HE  'Vocabularius  rerum '  of  Wences- 
laus  Brack  of  Constance,  a  Latin- 
German  word-book  arranged  by  sub- 
jects instead  of  alphabetically,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  of  its  class 
during  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, and  continued  to  be  reprinted  at  intervals  for 
some  thirty  years  after  its  first  appearance.  Its 
bibliography,  however,  has  hitherto  been  obscured 
by  several  errors  and  inaccuracies,  which  have  been 
passed  on  unexamined  from  one  catalogue  to 
another,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
notes  to  clear  up,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  a 
summary  examination. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  '  Vocabularius '  is  the 
folio  described  by  Hain  as  his  No.  ^3700,  and  was 
completed  '  in  vigilia  Simonis  et  ludae '  (27th 
October),  1483,  but  contains  no  mention  of  the 
place  of  printing  or  the  printer's  name.  The 
'  Vocabularius  '  itself,  however,  constitutes  only  the 
first  section  of  the  volume,  and  is  followed  in 
order  by  (a)  extracts  from  the  tenth  book  of  Isidore's 
'  Etymologiae,'  with  the  German  equivalents,  and 
an  appendix,  entitled  '  de  verbis  paruula  positio  ob 
tabulae  paruitatem ' ;  (b)  a  collection  of  notes  by 
Brack  on  Latin  synonyms  and  constructions ;  (c) 
certain  c  praecepta  in  scribendis  epistolis  seruanda,' 
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notes  on  punctuation,  a  repertory  of  elegant  phrases 
for  use  by  polite  letter-writers,  followed  by  a 
small  number  of  specimen  letters,  the  whole  sedtion 
concluding  with  a  dedication  by  Brack  to  Johannes 
Lantz,  dated  '  pridie  nonas  Septembris,'  1483; 
(d]  the  six  books  of  the  '  Didascalicon '  of  Hugh 
of  S.  Vi6tor.  The  printer  of  the  book  was  stated 
by  ProCtor  (No.  7565)  to  be  Johann  Amerbach  at 
Basel,  and  it  is  true  that  Amerbach's  second  type 
is  praCtically  indistinguishable  in  face  from  the 
text-type  of  the  Brack.  But  by  1483  twenty  lines 
of  the  type  as  used  by  Amerbach  measured  only 
about  8 1  mm.,  whereas  in  the  Brack  the  measure- 
ment is  just  over  84  mm.,  and  it  is  therefore  more 
probable  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter  Kollicker 
in  the  same  city,  who  employed  the  type  in  pre- 
cisely this  state  for  a  Cistercian  Breviary,  published 
in  November  of  the  following  year,  in  partnership 
with  Johann  Meister  (Hain  ^3821). 

The  faCt  that  Kollicker's  is  really  the  first  edition 
does  not  admit  of  doubt ;  but  the  matter  has  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Hain  himself,  whose  customary  accuracy  has  here 
for  once  deserted  him,  and  who  has  actually  com- 
mitted a  double  blunder  in  this  connection.  Hain's 
No.  3699  (misprinted  3799)  specifies  the  '  Vocabu- 
larius  rerum'  printed  by  Johann  Keller  at  Augs- 
burg in  1478  as  the  first  dated  edition  of  Brack's 
work.  This  would  not  in  itself  be  absolutely 
impossible,  for  the  date  1483  in  the  author's  dedi- 
cation mentioned  above  applies  in  strictness  only  to 
the  Ready  Letter  Writer,  and  not  to  the  '  Vocabu- 
larius,'  which  might  therefore  conceivably,  though 
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far  from  probably,  have  been  first  published  separ- 
ately five  years  before.  As  a  facft,  however,  the 
'  Vocabularius '  of  1478  differs  altogether  from 
Brack's  both  in  general  arrangement  and  in  details, 
and  though  Brack,  as  Diefenbach  (c  Nouum  Glos- 
sarium,'  p.  xxi)  suggests,  probably  knew  it  and 
derived  suggestions  from  it,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  supposing  him  to  be  its  author.  From  this 
apocryphal  issue  of  1478  Hain  passes  straight  on 
to  the  year  1483,  for  which  he  records  two  editions, 
the  first  (No.  ^3700)  being  the  true  e ditto  princeps 
already  described,  the  second  (No.  3701)  purport- 
ing to  have  been  printed  by  Peter  Drach  at  Speyer. 
Hain  had  not  seen  this  book  himself,  which  is  not 
surprising ;  but  the  sources  of  his  entry  can  easily 
be  traced  back  through  Panzer  to  Denis  and 
Maittaire.  rMaittaire's  note  ('Ann.  typ.,'  I,  p.  450) 
reads  as  follows :  '  Hugonis  de  S.  Vidtore  Didas- 
calicon  cum  Vocabularis  Wenceslai  Branck  [sic]. 
1483,'  and  is  no  doubt  intended  to  describe  the 
Basel  edition.  Denis  ('  Supplementum,'  p.  179) 
has  the  entry  '  Vocabularius.  Spirae  per  Petrum 
Drach.  1483,'  without  specifying  what  kind  of 
Vocabularius  this  might  be.  Panzer,  in  taking 
over  Denis's  entry  into  the  '  Annales'  (III,  22.  22), 
added  a  note  suggesting  a  connection  with  the  book 
described  by  Maittaire.  Finally,  Hain  assumed  as  a 
fa£t  the  connection  which  Panzer  had  been  content 
to  suggest,  and  thus  became  the  only  begetter  of 
an  edition  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
for  supposing  to  have  really  existed.1 

1  Hain's  entry  is  copied  just  as  it  stands  by  F.  W.  E.  Roth  into  his 
list  of  Drach's  books  ('  Gesch.  u.  Bibliogr.  d.  Buchdr.  zu  Speyer,' 
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The  '  Vocabularius  rerum '  is  on  rather  a  differ- 
ent level  from  the  treatises  which  follow  after  it 
in  the  Basel  volume,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the 
latter's  five  parts  goes  particularly  well  with  any 
of  the  rest.  Apparently  the  reading  public  felt 
this  difficulty,  and  did  not  take  specially  kindly  to 
the  miscellany,  for  some  time  elapsed  before  a 
second  edition  was  put  on  the  market,  a  folio 
printed  by  Griininger  at  Strassburg  in  or  about 
1486.  It  supplies  what  the  first  edition  lacked,  a 
summary  title  '  Vocabularius  rerum.  Breuia  de 
modo  epistolandi.  Didascolon  [sic]  Hu.  de  san  vi/ 
In  September,  1487,  Sorg  at  Augsburg  reprinted 
the  original  edition  in  quarto  form,  copying  some 
of  its  typographical  peculiarities,  but  adding  a 
somewhat  grandiloquent  title,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  c  Vocabularius  rerum '  was  also  known  as 
'  Archonium';  whether  this  alternative  name  goes 
back  to  the  author  does  not  appear.  At  some 
time  in  the  same  year,  Martin  Schott  at  Strass- 
burg, guided  by  a  sound  business  instinft,  dropped 
the  other  trafts  and  printed  the  c  Vocabularius '  as 
a  small  quarto  by  itself.  In  this  form  its  popu- 
larity was  soon  assured.  At  least  eight  further 
editions  were  issued  in  the  remaining  years  of  the 
century,  and  it  was  not  until  1512  that  the  last 
edition  was  put  forth  at  Strassburg  from  the  press 
of  Flach. 


etc.,  pt.  I,  p.  40).  No  '  Vocabularius '  of  any  kind  printed  by 
Drach  in  1483  seems  to  be  otherwise  on  record,  so  that  there  may 
be  an  error  in  the  date.  Graesse  (c  Tresor,'  I,  5 1 7)  speaks  of  a  third 
1483  edition ;  this  is  perhaps  Grilninger's,  the  date  of  the  dedica- 
tion being  mistaken  for  the  date  of  printing. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  editions  before  1 501  : — 

A.  With  other  tra<5ts. 

27  Oft.,  1483.  [Kollicker:  Basel.]  H. 
^3700.  Fol. 

[ca.  1486.  Griininger:  Strassb.]  H. 
^3697.  Fol. 

14    Sept.,    1487.       [Sorg:    Augsb.j       H. 

*37°3-     4°- 

B.  Alone. 

1487.     [M.  Schott:  Strassb.]     H.     ^3702. 

4°- 

5  Jan.,  1489.     Priiss:  Strassb.     H.    ^3705. 

4°-  ' 

1489.     [M.  Schott:  Strassb.]     H.    ^3704. 

4°. 

[ca.  1490.   J.  &  C.  Hist:  Speyer.]    Nachtr. 

zu  Hain.      54.     4°. 

i  Feb.,  1491.  [Pr.  '83  Jordanus:  Strassb.] 
H.  *37o7.  4°. 

1 6  Aug.,  1491.  Kachelofen :  Leipz.  H. 
*37o6.  4°. 

22  Dec.,  1495.    [Pr*  '83  Jordanus :  Strassb.] 
H.     *37o8.     4°. 

23  Dec.,    1495.       Schonsperger :     Augsb. 
H.     *3709.     4°. 

1496.  [C.  Hist :  Speyer].  H.  ^3710.  4°. 
Hain  3698  ('s.l.  a.  et  typ.  n.  f.'),  which  is  said  to 
be  in  a  different  type  from  the  Griininger  edition 
immediately  preceding  it,  should  perhaps  be  identi- 
fied with  an  undated  issue,  printed  with  Giinther 
Zainer's  type  2,  of  the  1478  '  Vocabularius ' 
(Pellechet-Polain  No.  2803). 

V.  SCHOLDERER. 
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DID  SIR  ROGER  WILLIAMS  WRITE 
THE  MARPRELATE  TRACTS? 

A    REJOINDER. 

HAVE  little  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
courteous  and  learned  criticisms  of  Dr. 
McKerrow  and  Mr.  Pierce.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  one  hesitates  and 
the  other  entirely  refuses  to  entertain 
the  theory  of  Sir  Roger  Williams'  authorship.  It 
is  of  real  service  to  the  study  of  the  subject  to 
have  the  difficulties  set  out  in  full  by  two  such 
eminent  authorities  ;  the  impartial  reader  has  now 
all  the  accessible  faftors  of  the  case  before  him  and 
can  form  his  own  judgment.  Most  of  the  objec- 
tions alleged  were  familiar  to  me  when  writing, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  my  critics  have  brought 
forward,  I  still  feel  that  Williams  is  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  the  authorship  of  the  earlier  tracts ; 
certainly  far  more  so  than  Job  Throckmorton, 
whose  claims  have  hitherto  held  the  field.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  whole  matter 
is  as  yet  too  obscure  for  certainty,  and  I  am  more 
than  content  with  Dr.  McKerrow's  conclusion 
'  that  the  identity  of  Williams  and  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  must  remain  for  the  present  a  most  interest- 
ing suggestion/  and  that  'more  investigation  is 
needed  before  the  question  can  be  decided  one  way 
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or  the  other.'  I  must  own,  however,  to  a  certain 
disappointment  in  finding  that  the  question  of  Sir 
Roger  Williams  occupied  so  much  of  my  critics' 
attention  that  they  have  not  found  time  to  deal 
with  what  is  after  all  my  main  contention — viz., 
that  the  Marprelate  Tra6ls  were  the  work  of  three 
men,  two  of  whom  were  Penry  and  Throckmorton. 
Whether  further  research  confirm  or  demolish  the 
Williams  theory,  I  am  certain  that  Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  call  him  Master  X  if  you  will,  had  no  hand 
in  writing  the  last  three  tracts ;  that  in  fa6l  he 
disappeared  after  the  spring  of  1589,  and  that  his 
accomplices  were  forced  to  carry  on  his  work  with- 
out his  assistance.  I  could  wish  Dr.  McKerrow 
and  Mr.  Pierce  had  given  me  the  benefit  of  their 
considered  judgment  upon  this,  which  is  really  the 
struftural  framework  of  the  whole  hypothesis,  and 
in  particular  upon  the  detailed  arguments  from  style 
which  were  used  to  support  it. 


I. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  controversial  ground 
sele6led  by  both  writers.  Dr.  McKerrow's  principal 
objections  to  the  Williams  theory  are  two.  In  the 
first  place,  he  considers  the  references  in  the  last 
three  trafts  to  Martin  Marprelate  and  the  Portuguese 
expedition  at  once  too  obvious  and  too  dangerous 
to  carry  much  weight.  The  expedition  was  on 
everyone's  lips  at  the  time — what  more  natural  then 
than  that  Martin's  'sons'  should  prattle  on  the 
topic  ?  Again,  if  their  words  meant  anything, 
were  they  not  telling  the  authorities  more  than 
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was  safe  ?  My  answer  is  that  as  a  matter  of  faft, 
so  far  from  being  obvious,  the  references  to  Martin 
Marprelate  are  extremely  obscure.  At  the  most 
there  are  some  dozen  sentences  scattered  here  and 
there  over  three  trafts,  trafts  which,  until  Mr.  Pierce 
gave  us  them  in  one  volume,  had  probably  never 
been  read  continuously  and  comparatively  by  any- 
body. So  obscure,  indeed,  are  these  hints,  that 
though  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  docu- 
ments extant  showing  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
authorities  against  the  Martinists,  not  one  of  them 
contains  any  reference  to  the  passages  in  question. 
Either,  therefore,  the  bishops  did  not  notice  them, 
or  they  thought  them,  as  Dr.  McKerrow  seems  to 
do,  nothing  but  idle  jests.  Perhaps  I  may  add  also 
that  though  I  had  been  studying  the  Marprelate 
Tradts  for  many  years,'it  was  not  until  Mr.  Pierce's 
edition  of  1911  enabled  me  to  go  over  them  care- 
fully at  my  leisure,  noting  down  any  sentence  or 
passage  that  might  contain  a  possible  clue  to 
Martin's  identity,  and  then  collecting  all  the 
scattered  passages  together,  that  I  discovered  any 
meaning  behind  them.  To  an  ordinary  reader, 
I  am  convinced,  the  vague  hints  thrown  out  by 
Martin  Junior  and  Senior  would  have  suggested 
nothing — except  perhaps  exuberance ;  but  to  any 
one  possessing  the  clue — i.e.,  to  those  of  the 
Martinist  circle,  and  above  all  to  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  himself — they  would  have  been  full  of 
significance.  As  I  said  in  my  first  article,  these 
trafts  were  addressed  as  much  to  Martin  Marprelate 
as  to  the  general  public.  Penry  and  Throckmorton 
were  perplexed  at  their  '  vatherV  disappearance,  and 
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wished  to  convey  their  sense  of  perplexity  to  him, 
and  to  show  him,  if  he  were  alive,  their  hopes  and 
fears.  I  believe  Dr.  McKerrow  will  come  to  see 
the  matter  in  this  light  if  he  reads  over  the  last 
three  trafts  again,  and  notices  with  what  careful 
carelessness  the  authors  give  utterance  to  isolated 
passages,  which  when  brought  together  are  so 
illuminating.  This  point  is  of  some  consequence, 
because  unless  the  testimony  of  Martin's  c  sons '  is 
admitted,  the  theory  that  Martin  Marprelate  was 
a  soldier  who  went  to  Portugal  in  1589  falls  com- 
pletely to  the  ground. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  Dr.  McKerrow 
—i.e.,  that  Sir  Roger  Williams  showed  no  signs, 
either  in  his  life  or  his  death,  of  being  a  Puritan — 
is  not,  I  think,  so  serious  as  it  sounds.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
political  and  moral  tendencies  of  Puritanism  were 
not  always  or  even  generally  shared  by  the  same 
people.  A  man  might  be,  like  Philip  Stubbes,  a 
precision  '  sans  reproche,'  one  who  would  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  amenities  and  amusements,  and 
yet  show  himself  a  stout  defender  of  Episcopacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  courtiers  like  Leicester  and 
Essex,  whose  lives,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  were 
far  from  stainless,  who  hunted,  swore,  gambled, 
frequented  the  theatre,  and  in  faft  did  everything 
that  was  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  precisians, 
posed,  and  posed  successfully,  as  leaders  of  the 
Puritan  party.  Is  there  really  anything  impossible 
in  supposing  the  first  three  Marprelate  Tradls  to 
be  the  work  of  one  of  Essex's  followers  ?  I  think 
I  have  shewn  pretty  clearly  that  Martin  Marprelate 
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was  no  precisian,  though  Mr.  Pierce  thinks  I  have 
spoilt  some  of  Martin's  best  jokes  in  the  process.  He 
displays  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  stock  arguments 
in  the  Puritan  portfolio,  but  the  more  theological 
parts  of  the  tra£ts  might  easily  have  been  worked 
up  from  notes  provided  by  others,  though  personally 
I  have  not  sufficient  respeft  for  Martin's  theological 
attainments  to  believe  it  impossible  for  any  Eliza- 
bethan writer  of  average  intelligence  to  have  done 
what  he  did.  In  short  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  Martin  Marprelate  was  a  Puritan  in  the  strift 
sense  at  all.  He  may  have  been  a  courtier,  a 
member  of  the  anti-episcopal  party,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  greedy  for  church  property,  and 
possibly  he  had  himself  a  personal  grudge  against 
the  bishops.  This  does  not  involve  the  assumption 
that  he  was  in  any  way  a  hypocrite.  Human 
nature  is  streaked  in  strange  ways,  and  I  can  find 
no  more  difficulty  in  picturing  an  old  soldier  and 
wit,  fond  of  his  glass  and  his  stomach,  sitting  down 
in  a  virtuous  glow  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  true 
Protestant  Church,  as  he  conceived  it,  and  have  a 
fling  at  the  oily  bishops  he  was  always  running  up 
against  at  Court,  than  I  can  in  believing  that 
Thomas  Nashe  wrote  'Christ's  Teares  over  Jeru- 
salem,' or  that  Robert  Burns,  profligate  and  scape- 
grace, was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  '  New  Light ' 
theology,  and  penned  the  inimitable  mar-presby- 
terian  poem  entitled  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer.'  In 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Dr.  McKerrow  for  his  kindly  criticism.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  who  never  puts  pen  to  paper 
without  adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  his 
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discovery  of  Williams's  letters  of  1589  and  1590 
helps  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  movements 
of  the  Welsh  knight  during  those  years.  How 
characteristic,  too,  both  of  Williams  and  of  Martin, 
is  that  thrust  at  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  belying 
cyc  Ark  of  Noe,  wch  was  ye  best  ship  y1  ever  was' ! 

II 

Mr.  Pierce  is  far  less  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  Williams  theory  than  Dr.  McKerrow.  Indeed, 
he  will  not  touch  it  with  the  end  of  the  proverbial 
barge  pole.  In  spite  of  the  remarkable  chrono- 
logical coincidences  set  out  in  my  table,  he  can  see 
no  possible  connection  between  the  Portuguese 
expedition  and  Martin  Marprelate.  The  '  clues ' 
in  the  last  three  trails  are  dismissed  in  a  contemp- 
tuous paragraph  and  a  confident  footnote.  They 
are  c  all  capable,'  we  are  told,  c  of  easy  and  perfedtly 
natural  explanation.'  The  references  to  the  Groyne 
and  to  Martin's  disappearance  are  simply  replies  to 
*  Mar-Martin,'  which  had  just  been  published 
with  an  account  of  Martin's  death.  I  admire 
Mr.  Pierce's  confidence,  but  somehow  I  fail  to 
appreciate  his  argument.  If  the  enemy  exulted 
over  Martin's  death,  why  should  Martin's  c  sons ' 
go  out  of  their  way  to  provide  him  with  fresh  food 
for  exultation  ?  Furthermore,  '  Mar-Martin  '  con- 
tains no  reference  to  the  death  of  Martin,  unless 
'Martin's  Epitaph'  be  taken  as  such,  and  Mr. 
Pierce  is  obviously  thinking  of  '  Martin's  Month's 
Minde,'  a  traft  which,  on  his  own  showing,  did 
not  make  its  appearance  until  the  middle  of 

IV.  H 
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November — i.e.,  some  four  months  after  '  Martin 
Junior*  and  'Martin  Senior'  were  written. — 
(Historical  Introduction,  p.  319.)  Of  the  passages 
relating  to  sea-voyages  and  weather-beaten  papers, 
Mr.  Pierce  writes,  '  This  banter  was  suggested  to 
Penry  by  the  Welsh  Catholic  tra<5t  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  "  Exhortation."  This  is  another  of 
Mr.  Pierce's  large  assumptions.  How  does  he 
know  that  Penry  was  not  telling  the  truth  ?  I 
prefer  to  believe  that  he  was,  especially  as  the 
passage  hangs  together  with  others,  and  all  seem  to 
point  in  one  direction — i.e.,  towards  Portugal. 
The  sentence  Mr.  Pierce  cites  from  the  Welsh 
book  is  certainly  interesting  as  showing  that  in 
the  vessels  of  that  period  it  was  apparently  very 
difficult  to  keep  papers  and  books  dry.  In  passing, 
I  may  notice  that  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  tacitly  admits  my  contention  that  Penry 
wrote  '  Martin  Junior/ 

In  dealing  with  the  Portuguese  expedition,  Mr. 
Pierce  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  I  have  created  a 
mysterious  melodrama  out  of  a  set  of  very  obvious 
circumstances,  totally  unconnected  with  Martin 
Marprelate  and  his  mates.  To  answer  him  fully 
I  should  have,  in  effedl,  to  go  over  the  ground 
covered  in  my  previous  articles.  I  shall,  therefore, 
leave  the  'indifferent  reader'  to  judge  between 
Mr.  Pierce's  account  and  mine,  and  confine  myself 
to  dealing  with  one  or  two  points  where  he 
challenges  me  on  a  matter  of  faft  or  entirely  mis- 
understands my  meaning. 

(i)  p.  352.  'The  hour  of  his  [Essex's]  depar- 
ture was  not  determined  by  Sir  Roger  Williams, 
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who  was  not  of  his  company  on  his  swift  ride  to 
Plymouth.1  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Pierce's  source  of 
information,  because,  as  usual,  he  fails  to  give  any 
reference ;  but  if  he  turns  to  W.  B.  Devereux, 
'Lives  of  the  Earls  of  Essex/  vol.  i,  p.  196,  he 
will  find  it  stated  that  Essex  left  London  in  company 
with  his  brother  Walter,  Sir  Roger  Williams,  and 
Sir  Edward  Wingfield. 

(2)  p.  352.  'On  3rd  April,  when  Essex  left 
London  for  the  West,  Waldegrave  was  loitering  in 
the  Midlands  in  no  apparent  hurry  to  depart,  but 
with  some  vague  purpose  of  going  to  Devon  to 
print  Cartwright's  reply  to  the  Rhemists.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  there  was  the  heavy  printing  gear  to  be 
taken  to  Plymouth.  A  cart  with  this  load,  starting 
from  Coventry  soon  after  3rd  April,  would  not 
reach  Plymouth  on  i8th  April,  when  the  fleet 
left  for  the  Peninsula.'  This  is,  I  fear,  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Pierce's  methods  of  argument.  The 
whole  paragraph  is  a  string  of  petitiones  principii. 
Expressions  like  'loitering/  'vague  purpose,1  'in 
no  apparent  hurry,1  which  lend  so  specious  a 
colouring  to  the  various  statements,  have  nothing 
to  support  them  except  Mr.  Pierce's  powerful 
imagination,  in  the  blaze  of  which  what  he  calls 
my  '  lively  fancy '  shines  like  a  rushlight  before  the 
noonday  sun.  As  for  the  dogmatic  assertion  that 
Waldegrave  was  still  at  Wolston  on  3rd  April,  I 
am  willing  to  concede  the  point,  which  is  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  my  theory.  When  Sharpe 
met  Waldegrave  in  Easter  week  (i.e.,  after  3oth 
March),  the  latter  was  already  preparing  to  go  into 
Devonshire.  In  other  words,  as  I  read  it,  he  had 
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received  instructions  to  meet  Martin  Marprelate  at 
Plymouth.  But  it  was  not  until  2nd  or  3rd  April 
that  the  discovery  was  made  which,  I  believe, 
precipitated  the  flight  of  Essex  and  Williams  from 
London,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  an  express 
message  arrived  at  Wolston  on  4th  or  5th  April  to 
hasten  Waldegrave's  departure.  In  any  case,  he 
would  have  ample  time  to  reach  Falmouth  before 
the  'Swiftsure'  left  on  i8th  April.  The  pifture 
of  the  printer  dragging  'the  heavy  printing  gear' 
at  his  heels  along  the  foul  Devonshire  lanes  is 
evolved  out  of  Mr.  Pierce's  inner  consciousness. 
Waldegrave  had  two  presses  while  he  was  Mar- 
prelate  printer.  His  successor  Hodgkins  had  also 
two,  which  were  presumably  the  same.  Walde- 
grave printed  three  trafts  at  Rochelle.  In  not  one 
of  those  was  a  single  Marprelate  fount  used.  There 
is,  in  short,  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Waldegrave  carried  anything  heavier  to  Devonshire 
with  him  than  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  the  MS.  of 
Penry's  c  Appellation.' 

(3)  P-    354'     'I   do  not  ^ink   Essex   had   any 
sympathy  whatever   with    Marprelacy.'      All  the 
evidence    we    possess    tells    against     Mr.    Pierce's 
opinion  in  this  matter. 

(4)  P'   355'     'The    objeft  which  Mr.  Wilson 
assigns  to  the  movements  of  Essex  and  Williams 
...  is  one  which  Waldegrave  states  definitely  he 
will    not    undertake.'     I   presume    Mr.    Pierce    is 
referring    to   Waldegrave's    remark    to    Sharpe   at 
Easter   that  he  would  print  no  more  Marprelate 
trafts.       But    Waldegrave's    objeft    in    going    to 
Rochelle    was    personal    safety,  and  not    the    fur- 
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therance  of  the  Marprelate  cause.  Not  that  I 
believe  Waldegrave  incapable  of  going  back  on 
his  words.  He  printed  'M.  Some  laid  open/ 
which  out-Martined  Martin  in  comic  abuse  of 
church  dignitaries,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  also  had  a  hand  in  '  The  Protestation.' 

(5)  P-  355-  'But  could  Williams  in  any  case 
have  gone  to  Rochelle  in  the  "  Swiftsure  "  ?  We 
are  face  to  face  with  his  positive  assertion  that  he 
did  not/  This  positive  assertion  proves,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  a  mistaken 
deduction  by  Mr.  Pierce  himself  from  a  passage 
in  Williams's  'Discourse  of  Warre.'  Criticising 
Drake  for  attacking  Corunna,  Williams  blames  him 
for  not  sailing  '  streight  to  Lisburne  as  the  Earl  of 
Essex  did/  This  does  not  mean,  as  Mr.  Pierce 
takes  it,  that  the  '  Swiftsure '  sailed  dirett  from 
Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  As  a  matter  of  facft,  on 
Mr.  Pierce's  own  showing,  it  sailed  as  far  south 
as  Cadiz,  captured  some  Spanish  craft,  and  put  in  at 
Vigo  before  reaching  Lisbon.  What  Williams  means 
is  that  Drake,  like  Essex,  ought  to  have  followed 
the  Queen's  instructions,  and  made  Lisbon  his  first 
point  of  attack.  In  the  same  paragraph  Mr.  Pierce 
declares  that  the  '  Swiftsure '  could  not  possibly 
have  had  time  to  stop  at  Rochelle  on  the  way  and 
deposit  Waldegrave.  It  took  Drake  just  five  days 
(i8th  to  23rd  April)  to  sail  from  Plymouth  to 
Corunna  with  his  whole  fleet  in  the  teeth  of  an 
adverse  wind.  Does  Mr.  Pierce  really  think  it 
impossible  for  the  'Swiftsure'  between  i8th  April 
and  1 3th  May  (i.e.,  a  period  five  times  as  long)  to 
have  sailed  to  Rochelle,  from  there  to  Cadiz,  and 
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back  again  to  Lisbon  ?  I  named  the  date  1 3th  May, 
because  that  is  the  one  Mr.  Pierce,  relying  upon 
another  authority,  insists  upon  as  the  real  time  at 
which  Essex  and  Williams  joined  the  fleet.  But 
from  CA  true  Coppie  of  a  Discourse/  written  by 
an  officer  who  himself  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  2oth  May  was  the  more 
likely  date.  However,  I  must  admit  that  the 
writer  expresses  himself  a  little  obscurely  on  the 
point.  In  any  case,  the  matter  is  not  one  of 
serious  importance.  Twenty-five  days  would  allow 
the  '  Swiftsure '  plenty  of  time  to  do  all  that  my 
theory  requires  of  her,  though  it  would  not  permit 
probably  of  '  the  week  or  so's  stay '  at  Rochelle 
which  I  tentatively  suggested. 

(6)  p.  357.  'The  fa6ts  of  the  case  clearly 
compel  us  to  give  up  Rochelle.  And  all  this  time 
Williams  is  kicking  his  heels  about,  filling  up  what 
Mr.  Wilson  calls  an  "idle  time"  by  construfting 
his  "Theses,"  writing  his  long,  learned,  and  most 
important  tradt,  "  More  Worke  for  the  Cooper," 
in  odd  moments  penning  his  "A6lions  in  the  Low 
Countries,"  also  that  scientific  trifle  of  seventy-five 
pages,  "  A  Briefe  Discourse  of  Warre."  Surely 
this  is  a  very  triumph  of  unconscious  misrepre- 
sentation !  All  I  said  was  that  during  the  ten  days 
in  which  the  '  Swiftsure '  lay  at  Falmouth,  and 
perhaps  for  a  short  time  at  Rochelle,  Williams 
possibly  put  the  finishing  touches  to  '  More  Worke,* 
and  almost  certainly  began  to  draw  up  the  c  theses  * 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  'Martin  Junior' 
('THE  LIBRARY,'  July,  1912,  p.  258).  The  bulk 
of '  More  Worke '  was  written,  as  I  was  careful  to 
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point  out,  before  '  Hay  any  worke '  was  finished 
printing.  The  '  Aftions  in  the  Low  Countries ' 
had  taken  Williams  more  than  two  years  to  write,  as 
is  also  stated  in  my  essay.  'A  Briefe  Discourse'  was 
not  printed  until  1590,  and  was  presumably  written 
after  the  Portuguese  expedition  to  which  it  refers. 
In  short,  Mr.  Pierce  is  seeking  to  discredit  the 
Williams  hypothesis  by  the  simple  method  of 
stringing  together  a  number  of  absurdities  which 
I  never  said  and  never  dreamt  of  saying,  and  poking 
fun  at  them.  Mr.  Pierce  is  kindness  and  courtesy 
itself,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  if  he  took  the  trouble 
to  read  through  the  articles  he  so  confidently 
criticises.  All  I  ask  him  is  to  concede  the  possi- 
bility of  Williams  having  time,  in  the  ten  days' 
idleness  at  Falmouth,  to  pen  the  '  theses.'  As  a 
matter  of  fa<5t,  Mr.  Pierce  himself  could  have  com- 
piled them  in  three  days  with  ease,  and  written  the 
fragmentary  preface  into  the  bargain. 

Such  are  the  chief  objections  which  Mr.  Pierce 
advances  against  my  interpretation  of  Williams's 
part  in  the  Portuguese  expedition.  There  are 
other  matters  upon  which  I  would  fain  c  deal 
roundly  with  him,'  as  Martin  puts  it,  but  my 
rejoinder  is  already  overlong.  On  the  question 
of  Williams's  Puritanism  I  must  refer  him  to  what 
I  have  said  in  answer  to  Dr.  McKerrow,  only 
adding  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  his  interpretation 
of  the  passage  concerning  card-playing.  One  of 
the  charms  of  Martin  to  me  is  his  eminent  sanity, 
and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  things  about  his 
writings  is  his  habit  of  hitting  his  own  party  over 
the  knuckles  with  the  cudgel  he  has  just  brought 
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down  upon  a  bishop's  pate.  Finally,  as  to  the 
question  of  Williams's  style  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  two  critics  to  deal  with  at  once.  Dr. 
McKerrow's  opinion  is  that  c  in  some  ways  the 
strongest  evidence  for  Williams  and  Martin  being 
identical  seems  to  me  the  remarkable  similarity 
which  Mr.  Wilson  shows  to  exist  in  the  style 
of  their  writings ' ;  while  Mr.  Pierce  reads  one  of 
Williams's  military  treatises,  and  '  lays  down  the 
book  with  the  full  conviftion  that  whoever  wrote 
the  Marprelate  trails,  it  was  not  the  man  who 
wrote  "A  Discourse  of  Warre."  I  think  we  may 
leave  it  at  that. 

JOHN  DOVER  WILSON. 
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INCUNABULA. 

N  answer  to  a  request  for  help  received 
last  autumn  from  the  Kommission  fur 
den  Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke, 
the  Council  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  invited  the  Commission  to 
send  over  one  of  its  workers  to  explain  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  the  history  and  scope  of 
the  proposed  General  Catalogue,  and  in  what  way 
the  Society  as  a  whole,  and  also  its  individual 
members,  could  give  their  aid.  A  paper  on  the 
subjeft  was  read  before  the  Society,  on  the  i6th 
December,  Dr.  Ernst  Crous,  who  came  over  speci- 
ally for  the  purpose  and  will  return,  shortly  after 
Easter,  to  take  notes  on  undescribed  incunabula 
in  English  and  Scottish  libraries.  A  summary  of 
this  paper  will  be  forwarded  to  anyone  asking  for  it. 
At  the  close  of  Dr.  Crous's  paper  a  report  was 
read  showing  that  as  regards  foreign  incunabula 
imported  into  England,  either  for  purposes  of 
study  when  they  were  new,  or  during  the  last  two 
centuries  as  typographical  monuments  or  curiosi- 
ties, lists  of  those  at  the  British  Museum,  Bodleian, 
John  Rylands  Library,  Lambeth,  the  chief  Edin- 
burgh libraries,  and  praftically  all  the  College 
libraries  at  Cambridge,  are  in  print,  and  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  Cambridge  University 
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Library,  and  some  of  the  Oxford  College  libraries. 
As  regards  the  incunabula  in  Cathedral  libraries 
and  the  libraries  of  a  few  parishes  and  ancient 
schools,  little  is  at  present  known.  In  response  to 
enquiries  in  the  Society's  '  News-Sheet '  some 
fifteen  members  had  sent  in  notes,  some  giving  the 
numbers  of  those  in  their  own  possession,  and  one 
or  two  supplying  adtual  lists.  Two  members  had 
supplied  information  as  to  all  the  libraries,  public 
and  private,  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  it  was 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  others  would  follow 
this  good  example. 

Since  the  December  meeting  of  the  Society  other 
replies  have  been  received  from  members  of  the 
Society,  and  in  order  to  draw  information  from  a  wider 
circle,  the  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  some 
half-dozen  newspapers,  appearing  in  the  '  Literary 
Supplement '  of  the  '  Times '  on  i6th  January  :— 

'Sir, — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian  Minis- 
ter of  Education  a  commission  of  distinguished 
German  scholars  has  been  at  work  for  some  years 
collecting  materials  for  a  general  catalogue  of 
books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  will 
be  published  with  the  aid  of  a  Government  grant. 
The  libraries  of  Germany  have  been  searched  for 
fifteenth  century  books  with  very  remarkable 
results,  and  similar  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot 
in  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  One  of  the  Commission's 
workers  is  about  to  visit  England  to  take  notes  of 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  fifteenth  century  books 
in  this  country  which  have  not  already  been 
described.  The  Commission  also  desires  to  form 
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some  estimate  of  the  number  of  libraries  in  the 
British  Isles  possessing  these  books  and  the  quanti- 
ties in  each.  To  facilitate  these  researches  the 
Bibliographical  Society  has  undertaken  to  receive, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  tabulate,  any  information 
on  this  subject  which  may  be  sent  to  it.' 

'  I  beg,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  be 
allowed  to  appeal  in  your  columns  to  all  owners, 
public  or  private,  of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  send  me  a  note  of  the  number  of  such 
books  which  they  possess,  and.  of  the  titles  of  any 
which  they  believe  to  be  undescribed.  If  it  so 
desired  the  information  given  will  be  treated  as 
confidential.' 

At  the  time  of  writing,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  replies  have  been  received  to  this  letter, 
some  of  them  from  owners  of  only  one  or  two 
incunabula,  others  giving  information  as  to  larger 
collections.  The  aid  of  all  readers  of  the  '  LIBRARY  ' 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  earnestly  asked 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry.  All  that  is 
wanted  in  the  first  instance  is  an  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  incunabula  in  the  collection  as  to 
which  information  is  being  given,  and  an  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  these  have  not  hitherto  been  described  by 
Hain  or  his  successors,  and  are  also  not  available 
for  reference  at  the  British  Museum  or  the 
Bodleian.  Where  a  collection  contains  no  un- 
described books  the  owner  will  not  be  farther 
troubled.  If  it  does  contain  undescribed  books  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  descriptions  with  every 
consideration  for  the  owner's  convenience.  But, 
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whether  there  are  any  undescribed  books  or  no, 
the  estimate  or  statement  of  the  total  number  of 
incunabula  will  always  be  welcome.  So  little 
trouble  is  involved  in  responding  to  this  invitation 
that  it  is  very  much  hoped  that  readers  who  are 
interested  in  incunabula,  not  satisfied  with  merely 
giving  information  about  their  own  possessions, 
will  become  missionaries  for  the  movement  and 
stir  up  other  owners,  public  and  private,  to  reply 
also.  Anyone  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
early  books  in  the  old  libraries  belonging  to  cathe- 
drals, grammar  schools,  churches  or  vicarages,  can 
give  especial  valuable  help.  Specimens  of  libraries 
of  all  these  classes  have  been  described  in  recent 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  and  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  them  contain  at  least  a  few  books  of 
interest  and  value.  The  enquiry  is  not  merely 
one  of  curiosity.  The  output  of  the  press  during 
the  last  third  of  the  fifteenth  century  represents, 
in  addition  to  the  new  books  of  that  period,  the 
great  mass  of  mediaeval  learning  which  still 
possessed,  or  was  thought  to  possess,  some  touch 
of  vitality.  It  is  possible  to  come  very  near  to  a 
complete  survey  of  the  whole  of  this  double 
literature,  both  in  its  totality  and  as  it  was  being 
produced  in  this  or  that  country,  and  this  or  that 
centre  of  printing.  The  General  Catalogue  of 
Incunabula  when  it  is  finished  will  be  a  document 
of  unique  value  for  the  history  of  culture  and 
thought,  and  everyone  who  cares  for  these  should 
do  his  best  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible. 

Information  should  be  addressed  to  the  under- 
signed at  40  Murray  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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An  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography. 
By  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  G.C.5.,  etc.^ 
sometime  Director  and  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1912.  pp.  xv^  600.  With  250  facsimiles. 


E  must  offer  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  the  author  of  this  admirable 
work  on  the  substantial  proof  it  affords 
of  his  continued  possession  of  that  un- 
tiring energy  which  formed  the  key- 
note of  his  long  and  distinguished  official  career. 
As  regards  the  letterpress,  it  is  based,  naturally,  on 
his  well-known  c  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography,'  which  has  enjoyed  full  recognition 
ever  since  its  first  publication  in  1893  as  an  in- 
dispensable textbook  of  the  subject  ;  and  it  might, 
without  any  gross  inaccuracy,  be  described  as  a 
revised  edition  of  that  work.  But  the  illustration 
has  been  enriched  and  improved  to  a  degree  which 
amply  warrants  the  increase  in  size  and  price,  and 
explains  the  change  in  title,  and  also  (through  the 
need  for  a  paper  with  a  glazed  surface)  the  great 
increase  in  weight.  Instead  of  mere  cuts  inserted 
in  the  text,  showing  only  a  few  lines  of  writing, 
and  representing  these  as  standing  out  against  the 
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white  page  with  a  sharp  definition  for  which  the 
student  may  vainly  sigh  when  he  begins  to  exercise 
his  eyes  on  a<5tual  manuscripts,  we  have  now  a 
splendid  series  of  no  less  than  250  half-tone 
facsimiles,  mostly  of  complete  pages  from  manu- 
scripts, illustrating  the  development  of  Greek 
writing  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.  to  A.D.  1479, 
of  Latin  from  before  A.D.  79  to  A.D.  1466,  of  the 
English  vernacular  book-hand  from  before  A.D. 
1125  to  A.D.  1447,  and  of  the  official  and  legal 
scripts  used  in  England  from  A.D.  812  to  A.D.  1673. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  a  touch  of  regret  that  Sir 
Edward  did  not  reserve  the  third  of  these  classes, 
as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  fourth,  for  more 
exhaustive  treatment  in  a  separate  work  devoted 
exclusively  to  English  palaeography.  Such  a  work 
is  much  needed,  and  no  one  is  better  qualified  than 
he  to  accomplish  it ;  and  this  departure  from  the 
original  plan  of  the  '  Handbook '  would  have  pro- 
vided space  for  ampler  discussion  and  illustration 
of  the  multifarious  types  of  hand  found  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  later  middle  ages,  especially  from  the 
year  1200  onwards.  The  undue  compression  of 
this  section  is,  indeed,  the  only  serious  blemish  in 
the  book,  unless  we  may  add  a  complaint  that  the 
precise  dimensions  of  the  originals  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  been  given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  (mostly 
reduced)  facsimiles. 

The  *  Handbook '  is  so  widely  known  that  a 
detailed  account  of  the  contents  of  this  '  Intro- 
duction '  would  be  superfluous.  The  plan  of  the 
two  works  is  identical,  except  for  the  improved 
illustrations,  which  are  accompanied  by  highly 
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instructive  discussions  of  their  respective  character- 
istics ;  and  the  acftual  wording  is  for  the  most  part 
the  same,  save  where  recent  discoveries  have 
necessitated  some  modification,  whether  in  the 
way  of  excision  or  addition.  So  there  is  no  need 
to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  modifications,  which 
prove  (as  might  have  been  expected)  that  Sir 
Edward  has  made  good  use  of  his  exceptional 
opportunities  for  keeping  abreast  of  modern  re- 
search in  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject  of  which 
he  has  long  been  an  acknowledged  master. 

De  Rouge's  'ingenious  theory'  of  the  descent  ot 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  (the  undoubted  ancestor 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and,  through  Greek,  of  the 
Latin)  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieratic  writing, 
adopted  in  the  c  Handbook,'  is  now  abandoned  as 
untenable ;  so  that  much  of  the  opening  chapter 
has  been  re-written.  The  chief  alterations,  how- 
ever, are  due  to  the  great  stores  of  Greek  papyri 
which  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  notably  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  A  succincft  account  of  these  discoveries  is 
given  in  Chapter  VIII,  and  their  great  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  palaeographical  science  are 
brought  again  and  again  to  the  reader's  notice. 
For  instance,  the  Hawara  Homer,  tentatively  as- 
signed in  the  '  Handbook '  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  is  now  considered,  from  its  likeness  to 
one  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri,  to  be  as  early  as 
the  second  century ;  and  this  change  in  expert 
opinion  has  been  followed  by  another  of  wider 
import :  the  Ambrosian  Iliad,  famous  for  its 
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miniatures,  has  been  advanced  from  the  fifth  to  the 
third  century.  It  is  not  easy  to  catch  Sir  Edward 
napping.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill's  researches  as  to  the 
early  use  of  Arabic  numerals  in  Europe,  advancing 
the  date  of  their  first  appearance  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  tenth  century,  have  not  escaped  him ;  nor 
have  Dr.  E.  A.  Loew's  minute  studies  of  the 
peculiar  contractions  and  ligatures  of  Beneventan 
and  Visigothic  manuscripts.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  overlooked  J.  A.  Bruun's  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  Celtic  illumination  ;  at  all 
events,  he  still  assigns  the  Book  of  Kells  to  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  makes  no  reference  to 
Bruun's  attempt  (successful,  in  our  opinion)  to 
make  out  a  case  for  a  later  date.  This  is  the  only 
important  omission  we  have  noted,  and  the  book 
is  in  every  way  one  which  helps  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  English  scholarship.  The  index  and 
bibliography  are  very  complete,  and  the  latter  is 
well  arranged  for  practical  utility. 

J.  A.  H. 
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N  November  last  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  acquired  a  remark- 
able volume  containing  twenty-four 
entirely  unknown  English  Courants  of 
1620,  1621.  Before  describing  them 
with  the  detail  which  their  importance  deserves, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  summarize  our  present 
knowledge  of  early  newspapers  of  that  period. 
The  excellent  and  exhaustive  article  on  News- 
papers in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  mentions 
the  two  newsletters  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers  in  June,  1619,  and  November,  1621,  and 
c  the  "  Courant  or  Weekly  Newes  from  foreign 
parts"  of  Oflober  9,  1621 — "taken  out  of  the 
High  Dutch"  —  mentioned  by  John  Nichols 
(Literary  Anecdotes,  iv,  38).'  Of  these  three  no 
copy  is  known  to  exist.  The  Encyclopaedia  then 
adds:  c  But  in  May,  1622,  we  arrive  at  a  regular 
weekly  newspaper  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Stationers'  Registers  con- 
tain an  entry  on  May  i8th  of  "A  Currant  of 
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generall  newes.  Dated  in  I4th  May  last";  no 
copy  of  this  issue  is  preserved,  but  what  is  pre- 
sumably the  next  number  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Burney  collection.  It  is  entitled  "The  23rd  of 
May — 'The  Weekely  Newes  from  Italy,  Germany, 
&c.'  London,  printed  by  J.  D.  for  Nicholas  Bourne 
and  Thomas  Archer."  On  many  subsequent  num- 
bers the  name  of  Nathaniel  Butter  appears  in  con- 
nexion sometimes  with  Bourne  and  sometimes 
with  Archer ;  so  that  there  was  probably  an  even- 
tual partnership  in  the  new  undertaking.  Archer 
is  known  as  a  publisher  of  "  relations "  since  1603  ; 
he  died  in  1634.  Butter  had  published  "Newes 
from  Spaine"  in  1611,  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
publisher  of  news  until  1641,  if  not  later,  and 
died  in  1664.'  To  this  summary  the  'Times' 
'Printing  Number'  of  loth  September,  1912,  adds 
nothing  of  any  importance  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  new  Courants  are  single  sheets,  folio,  varying 
in  size  from  223  mm.  to  302  mm.,  and  all  in 
Black  Letter  type,  except  Nos.  i,  8,  9,  12,  13  and 
19;  sixteen  are  printed  at  Amsterdam,  of  which 
thirteen  are  from  the  press  of  George  Veseler,  and 
three  from  that  of  Broer  Jonson  ;  six  printed  at 
London  for  N.  B. — i.e.,  Nathaniel  Butter;  one  at 
Alkmaar  by  M.  H.,  and  one  at  the  Hague  by 
Adrian  Clarke.  In  chronological  order  they  run 
as  follows : — 


i.     2  Dec.,  1620.     Without  title.     "The  new  tydings 

out  of  Italic  are  not  yet  com. 
Out  of  Weenen,  the  6.  Novem- 
ber." &c. 
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Imprinted  at  Amsterdam  by 
George  Veseler,  Ao.  1620.  The 
2  of  Decemember  (sic).  And  are 
to  be  sold  by  Petrus  Keerius,1 
dwelling  in  the  Calverstreete,  in 
the  uncertain  time. 

2.  23  Dec.,  1620.     Corrant  out  of  Italy,  Germany,  &c. 

Imprint  similar  to  No.  i. 

3.  21  Jan.,   1621.  do.  do. 

4.  31  Mar.,  1621.     Courant  out  of  Italy,  Germany,  &c. 

da 

5.  9  Apr.,  1621.  do.  do. 

6.  5  July,   1621.     Courant  Newes  out  of  Italy,  Ger- 

many, Bohemia,  Poland,  &c. 
Printed  at  Amsterdam,  By  George 
Veseler.  The  5.  of  July. 

7.  9  July,   1621.  do.  do. 

8.  9  July,   1621.     Corante,    or,     Newes    from    Italy, 

Germanic,  Hungarie,  Spaine  and 
France.  1621.  Printed  at  Am- 
stelredam  by  Broer  Jonson  .  .  . 
the  9.  of  July,  1621. 

9.  15  July,   1621.     Similar  to  No.  6. 

to.  20  July,  1621.  Similar  to  No.  8,  substituting  Poland, 

Bohemia  for  Spaine.  The  imprint 
describes  Broer  Jonson  as  *  Cor- 
ranter  to  his  Excellencie.' 

[I.  29  July,  1621.  Newes  from  the  Low  Countries. 

Printed  at  Altmore  by  M  H, 
July  29.  1621. 


1  This  Petrus  Keerius,  or  Pieter  van  den  Keere,  was  a  notable 
engraver  and  publisher  of  maps,  as  well  as  a  bookseller.  His 
curious  sign  *den  onseeckeren  Tijt'  is  the  equivalent  of  mutabile 
tempus,  which  occurs  in  emblems;  and  since  Tijt  stands  for  both 
time  and  tide,  there  is  evident  allusion  to  his  name,  Peter  of  the 
Turn. 
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12.  2  Aug.,  1621.     Corante,    or,    Newes    from    Italy, 

Germany,    Hungaria,    Bohemia, 
Spaine  and  Dutchland.      1621. 
Imprinted    by    Broyer   Johnson 
Corantere  to  his  Excellency. 

13.  9  Aug.,  1621.     News    from    the   Low    Countries, 

or  a  Courant  out  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  Germanic,  &c.  Printed 
at  Amsterdam  by  loris  Veseler. 
August  9.  anno  Dom.  1621. 

14.  10  Aug.,  1621.     Corante,    or,    Newes    from    Italy, 

Germany,     Hungaria,     Polonia, 
France  and  Dutchland.      1621. 
Imprinted  at  the  Hage  by  Adrian 
Clarke,     the     10.     of    August. 
1621. 

15.  6  Sept.,  1621.     The    Courant    out   of    Italy    and 

Germany,  &c.  At  Amsterdam, 
Printed  by  George  Veseler,  etc. 

1 6.  12  Sept.,  1621.  do.  do. 

17.  do.  [Another    issue,     containing    later 

news.] 

1 8.  1 8  Sept.,  1621.  do.  do. 

19.  24  Sept.,  1621.     Corante,    or,    Newes    from    Italy, 

Germany,  Hungarie,  Spaine  and 
France.  1621.  London. 
Printed  for  N.  B.  September 
the  24.  1621.  Out  of  the  Hie 
Dutch  Coppy  printed  at  Franck- 
ford.< 

20.  30  Sept.,  1621.     Corante,  or,  Weekely  newes  from 

Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Bohemia,  France  and  the 
Low  Countreys.  Printed  at 

i  Probably  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  but  no  copy  is  avail- 
able for  reference. 
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London    for  N.B.  according  to 
the  Dutch  copy,  etc. 

21.  2  Oct.,    1621.  do.         London.     Printed  for 

N.B.    ...    out    of    the    Hie 
Dutch  Coppy. 

22.  6  Oct.,   1621.  do.         [Imprint     similar     to 

No.  20.] 

23.  ii  Oct.,   1621.  do.         London.     Printed  for 

N.B.    .    .    .    Out   of  the   Low 
Dutch  Coppy. 

24.  22  Oct.,  1621.  do.         London.     Printed    for 

N.B.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  High  Dutch 
Copy. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  first  English  weekly  newspaper,  which 
appeared  intermittently  from  December,  1620,  to 
August,  1621,  but  from  the  6th  of  September  was 
issued  weekly,  and  on  the  3oth  actually  assumes 
the  title  of  '  Corante,  or  Weekly  Newes.'  It  is 
evident  from  the  mention  of  the  '  Courant  or 
Weekly  Newes '  of  gth  October,  1621,  by  Nichols, 
that  others  were  issued  and  may  still  survive,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  very  number 
for  gth  October  is  the  one  following  that  of  2nd 
October,  with  which  it  is  clearly  identical  in  title 
and  form. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
1618,  in  which  the  whole  continent  of  Europe' 
became  speedily  interested,  even  where  not  actually 
involved,  caused  such  a  demand  for  information 
that  Abraham  Verhoeven  of  Antwerp  began  in 
1619  to  publish,  at  irregular  intervals,  a  newsletter, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  privilege  early  in  1620. 
Each  number  consisted  of  eight  pages  in  small 
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quarto,  and  was  duly  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  It  gradually  became  known  as  the 
Gazette  of  Antwerp,  and  from  1621  it  has  a 
running  number.  Verhoeven's  publication,  issued 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  thus  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  naturally  took  care 
that  the  Evangelical  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it.  These  Courants,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  be  printed  in  the  Protestant  interest,  or,  rather, 
are  translations  of  either  printed  or  manuscript 
newsletters  issued  in  that  interest.  In  no  case  do 
they  appear  to  be  translations  of  the  Gazette  of 
Antwerp,  for  the  details  under  corresponding  dates 
are  entirely  different.  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  '  Courante  uyt  Italien,  Duytsland,  &c.,' 
of  1 2th  February,  1621,  printed  by  Veseler,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  English  Courant  of  that 
month  for  comparison.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
vast  collection  of  Dutch  pamphlets  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  the  Hague,  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
single  Courant  of  this  period,  although  the  Gazette 
of  Antwerp  is  dealt  with  exhaustively.  As  a  fair 
instance  of  the  different  points  of  view,  the 
Courant,  in  an  account  of  the  Siege  of  Juliers  in 
September,  1621,  says:  'They  have  made  a  sally 
out  upon  the  enemy  and  skirmished  with  them, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  a  sour  taste  of ' ;  while 
the  Gazette  of  Antwerp  reports:  'Those  within 
the  town  have  made  some  sorties,  with  little 
profit/  The  claim  of  Broer  Jonson  to  be  '  Cor- 
ranter  to  His  Excellency'  (Nos.  10,  12)  looks  like 
a  counterblast  to  the  official  imprimatur  of  the 
Antwerp  Gazette. 
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The  news  chiefly  consists  of  reports  of  the  move- 
ments of  troops  under  their  various  commanders, 
and  the  pages  are  filled  with  the  doings  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Wallenstein,  Count  Mansfeld, 
Count  Vanden  Bergh,  Count  Bucquoi,  Bethlem 
Gabor,  the  Great  Turk  and  the  Pope.  There  are 
some  interesting  paragraphs  concerning  the  trans- 
port of  large  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  and  the  arrival  of  treasure-ships  in  Spain  from 
the  West  Indies.  Among  these  matters  of  high 
import  there  are  some  less  interesting  but  much 
more  entertaining.  For  instance,  under  date  of 
a8th  July,  1621,  from  Cologne,  we  read: — 

Some  fewe  dayes  past,  there  came  to  Collen  a  holy 
Italian  Frier  of  the  Woldoenders  order  of  the  Cormelites, 
whom  the  common  people  judgeth  to  be  a  Prophet, 
because  that  hee  had  fore-told  the  Victory  of  the  Emperor 
against  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  obtained  it  by  his 
fervent  prayers.  He  is  here  received  with  so  great 
devotion,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  relate  it,  because 
that  thorough  the  great  presse  of  people,  hee  could  not 
get  with  his  Horse-litter  through  the  streetes  of  the  Citie, 
whereupon  some  rubbed  their  Beads  to  his  garments, 
others  cut  small  peeces  of  his  holy  Cowle,  and  he  that 
might  kisse  his  hand,  esteemed  himselfe  most  happy.  In 
summa,  all  those  that  were  creeple,  deafe,  blinde,  dumbe, 
and  diseased  came  running  to  him,  who  in  time  may 
yet  be  cured.  Our  Elector,  having  knowledge  of  his 
arrivall,  came  suddainly  to  him,  who  with  great  intreatings 
got  the  staffe  of  the  holy  man. 

10  Aug.,  1621,  from  Venice:  *  The  famous  Pirate, 
Samson,  hath  desyred  of  this  Seigniory,  a  free  incoming 
with  all  his,  and  as  some  thinck :  for  to  inhabite  to  Pola 
in  Istria  :  upon  which  condition  he  offers  to  this  Seigniory 
36.  wel  armed  shipps  with  one  million  of  gold  for  a  gift 
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against  tyme  of  need :  more-over  two  millions  of  gold, 
for  ten  in  the  hondert,  besides  other  conditions :  the 
Secretary  Ancelay  hath  already  commission  to  treate  with 
him  of  these  things/ 

19  Aug.,  1 62 1,  from  Prague:  'Concernin  Hongarieand 
Moravie,  little  can  be  said  of  it  because  that  2  posts  from 
Vienna  have  already  bin  turned  back,  housoever  some 
certen  carriers  bringes  niewes,  that  the  Hongres  ar 
certeyn  thousand  strong,  who  doe  overrunne  from  Vienna 
unto  Moravie,  and  doe  burn  and  spoyle  and  kill  all  that 
they  meet  with  all,  wich  makes  here  a  trible-feare :  and 
wee  know  not  whether  the  Posts  have  bin  taken  or 
maide  awaye.' 

1 8  Sept.,  1621,  from  Amsterdam:  (We  understand 
that  som  sertayne  Merchants  ships  of  Holland  coming 
from  Ittalie  and  thinking  to  passe  the  strait  of  Gybralter 
and  with  the  most  part  to  goe  to  the  Margaret  in  West- 
Inges  to  fetch  sallt,  there  came  9  great  Ships  and  sayled 
Amongst  them,  first  shooting  with  powder  alone  as  if  they 
did  in  tend  no  hurt,  but  beeing  Amongst  them  they 
presently  shot  as  Enimies  att  them,  the  Hollanders  sayled 
most  of  them  presently,  out  of  the  fleet,  and  the  re- 
mainders defended  themselves  valiantly,  because  the 
Spaniards  had  very  greate  ordinance  and  beeing  so  strong 
for  the  other,  so  that  we  here  they  have  taken  and  sonck 
3  Hollanders  :  now  whether  this  shal  be  suffered,  that  the 
King  of  Spaine  shall  acknowledge  us  for  free  Lands,  and 
yett  attempt  as  Enimies  against  our  Merchants  Ships  with 
deceit,  time  will  reveale.' 

This  question  about  the  right  to  take  salt  from 
Venezuela,  either  from  the  island  of  Margarita  or 
from  Punta  de  Araya,  had  been  a  long  standing 
cause  of  quarrel  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards.  The  Dutch  needed  it  for  their  great 
fish-curing  establishments,  and  were  always  ready 
to  run  any  risk  to  obtain  it. 
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21  Aug.,  1621,  from  Rome  :  c  Here  by  commandement 
of  the  Pope  there  are  costly  swaddling  bands,  mantles, 
and  other  blankets  made,  they  are  embroidered  with  gold, 
silver  and  other  costly  workes,  to  present  unto  the 
Queene  of  Spaine  against  she  is  brought  to  bed  of  her 
first  child,  amounting  to  the  vallew  of  10000  crownes.' 

26  Aug.,  1621,  from  Prague:  c  Colon  ell  Paradise  that 
was  wounded  with  a  shot  before  Tabor,  is  come  hether  to 
be  healed,  and  the  Surgions  are  determined  to  cut  out  the 
Bullet  that  lies  betweene  his  Nose  and  his  Eyes.' 

8  Sept.,  1621  :  'The  Marquesse  Spinola  at  hiscomming 
to  Wesell,  thought  here  and  there  to  worke  wonders,  but 
the  coming  of  the  illustrious  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  eye 
pries  so  narrowly  into  his  proceedings,  as  he  knowes  not 
where  to  begin,  and  therefore  hath  sent  most  of  his  army 
to  Guylicke,  where  he  will  bee  as  well  looked  unto  as  he 
was  at  Wesell,  and  will  find  Gulicke  furnished  with 
famous  experienced  souldiers.' 

24  Sept.,  1621,  from  Heidelberg:  '  From  Denmarke 
out  of  the  Sound,  it  is  said  that  there  were  4000  Soul- 
diers come  ther  out  of  England,  to  goe  to  serve  the  King 
of  Poland,  but  the  King  would  not  suffer  them  to  passe/ 

19  Sept.,  1621,  from  Amsterdam:  c Yesterday  there 
came  a  ship  hether  from  Cape  Verde  laden  with  Elephants 
teeth,  and  other  wares,  and  three  Ships  from  Greeneland 
reasonably  well  laden/ 

30  Sept.,  1621,  from  Vienna:  c  There  are  great  num- 
bers of  red  mice  here  in  this  country,  that  doe  great  hurt 
to  the  Corne  on  the  Land  and  in  the  barne.' 

G.  F.  BARWICK. 
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QUARTO    EDITIONS    OF 
JULIUS    CLESAR. 

iLTHOUGH  innumerable  books  have 
been  written  about  Shakespeare  and 
his  works  colle<5tively  and  individually, 
there  are  still  points  of  interest  to  be 
noted  and  seftions  of  the  field  which  are 
but  little  known  and  of  which  little  has  been  written. 
One  such  neglefted  corner  contains  those  quarto 
editions  of  his  plays  which  appeared  after  the  First 
Folio,  1623,  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  true  that  their  value  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  is  but  slight,  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  edition,  folio  or  quarto,  published 
after  1623,  contains  any  new  material  or  represents 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  to  revise 
or  improve  the  accepted  text.  Still,  they  are  inter- 
esting when  considered  as  proofs  of  the  popularity 
of  our  greatest  poet  at  this  early  period ;  and  the 
reasons  for  many  editions  of  one  play  and  none  of 
another,  the  adaptations  and  curtailments  which 
were  introduced  by  one  or  another  dramatist  or  aftor 
to  fit  the  needs  of  his  particular  day,  are  in  them- 
selves instructive  to  a  student  of  the  times.  From 
a  bibliographical  point  of  view  the  peculiarities 
shown  in  these  so-called  'Players'  Quartos'  are  most 
absorbing,  and  it  is  a  bibliographical  point  of  view 
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which  is  taken  in  this  sketch  of  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's greatest  plays,  'Julius  Caesar/ 

Why  'Julius  Caesar '  was  not  printed  in  quarto 
before  its  appearance  in  the  First  Folio  we  do 
not  know,  but  in  the  Stationers'  Register  under 
8th  November,  1623,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
sixteen  plays  in  the  First  Folio  not  'formerly  entred 
to  other  men.'  From  the  appearance  of  the  Folio 
until  the  suppression  of  the  theatres  in  1643,  ^ew 
separate  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  appear,  and 
'Julius  Cassar'  is  not  among  them.  When  the 
theatres  re-opened  under  Charles  II  in  1660,  one  of 
the  plays  acted  by  Killigrew's  company  was  'Julius 
Cassar,'  with  the  following  cast : — Julius  Cassar, 
Bell ;  Cassius,  Mohun ;  Brutus,  Hart ;  Anthony, 
Kynaston ;  Calpurnia,  Mrs.  Marshall ;  Portia, 
Mrs.  Corbet.  The  first  record  we  can  find  of  a 
presentation  of  the  piece  was  by  Heming  in  1613, 
though  we  know  that  it  was  adled  at  the  time  it 
was  first  written,  about  1601.  It  was  a  favourite 
part  with  Hart,  and  from  this  time  on  was  very 
popular,  but  still  did  not  appear  separately  in  print 
until  after  1682,  when  Betterton  and  his  company 
revived  it  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  to  this  first  separ- 
ate edition,  with  its  immediate  successors,  that  we 
wish  to  call  attention. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  first 
edition  was  undated,  appearing  about  1680,  and 
that  it  was  followed  by  the  dated  editions  of  1684 
and  1691  ;  some  cataloguers  have  suggested  that 
there  was  a  second  undated  edition  appearing 
between  1690  and  1696,  but  no  careful  collations 
or  descriptions  have  been  given,  and  the  whole 
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matter  is  passed  over  as  of  little  importance.  In 
the  Shakespeare  collection  of  Mr.  W.  A.  White, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  are  found  copies  of  the 
two  dated  editions  and  of  three  undated  editions, 
differing  slightly  as  to  text,  but  set  up  entirely 
separately,  and  all,  as  I  hope  to  show,  issued  between 
1682  and  1691.  Among  the  Shakespeare  quartos 
from  the  celebrated  Huth  collection,  now  at  the 
Elizabethan  Club  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A., 
is  another  undated  edition  differing  slightly  from 
the  three  in  Mr.  White's  collection,  but  of  the 
same  period.  Here  we  have  six  different  printings 
within  the  short  space  of  nine  years,  truly  a  remark- 
able output  even  for  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
greatest  aCtor  of  his  time,  Thomas  Betterton. 

Why  the  play  was  reprinted  so  often,  and  what 
was  the  size  of  each  edition,  can  now  hardly  even 
be  conjectured.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that 
there  may  be  other  editions  of  the  same  period 
yet  undescribed,  for  the  differences  are  so  slight  that 
only  an  a6tual  comparison  of  the  books,  or  fac- 
simile reproductions  of  them,  will  enable  even  an 
expert  to  distinguish  the  variations  in  type, 
punctuation,  etc.,  which  show  that  they  are  dis- 
tinCt  reprintings,  and  not  corrections  in  the  press. 
In  this  article  we  give  the  lined-off  titles,  colla- 
tions and  pagination,  and  catchwords,  so  as  to  enable 
the  owner  of  an  undated  quarto  to  tell  whether 
his  copy  differs  in  these  points  from  those  here 
described.  In  addition  to  noting  these  particulars, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear  our  reasons 
for  calling  the  dated  edition  of  1684  the  first,  and 
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for  assigning  all  the  undated  editions  to  the 
period  between  that  and  1691.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  settle  definitely  the  order  of  the  undated 
quartos,  but  we  have  tentatively  arranged  them 
as  seems  most  reasonable,  and  given  to  them  the 
numbers  2-5. 


QUARTO   i. 

Julius  Csefar.  /  A  /  TRAGEDY.  /  As  it  is  Now 
ACTED,  /  AT  THE  /  Theatre  Royal.  /  WRITTEN  / 
By  William  Shakefpeare.  /  (type  ornament)  /  LONDON,  / 
Printed  by  H.  H.  Jun.  for  Hen.  Heringman  and  R. 
Bentley  in  /  Ruffel-ftreet  in  Cogent-Garden^  and  fold  by 
Jofeph  Knight  and  /  Francis  launders  at  the  Blew  Anchor 
in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  /  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand. 
1684. 

Collation  :  Title,  one  leaf;  B-H,  four  leaves  each  ;  I,  two 
leaves.  Two  unnumbered  pages,  pp.  1-60.  Page  8 
is  unnumbered,  15  is  marked  51.  Catchwords:  Bi, 
Surgeon;  Ci,  Thy;  Di,  And;  Ei,  My;  Fi,  Cry; 
G  i,  To  ;  H  i,  Caffi. 


QUARTO  2. 

Julius  Caefar.  /  A  /  TRAGEDY.  /  As  it  is  Now 
ACTED,  /  AT  THE  /  Theatre  Royal.  /  WRITTEN 
BY  /  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  /  (type  orna- 
ment) /  LONDON,  /  Printed  by  H.  H.  Jun  for  Hen 

Herringman  and  R.  Bentley  in  /  Ruffel-ftreet  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  fold  by  Jofeph  Knight  and  /  Francis  Saunders 
at  the  Blew  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  /  New- 
Exchange  in  the  Strand. 
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Collation  :  A-H,  four  leaves  each.  Two  unnumbered 
pages,  pp.  i,  4-18,  91,  20-40,  33-48,  57,  50,  51,  60, 
61,  54,  55,  64.  Catchwords:  Bi,  Sleek-;  Ci,  Erut\ 
Di,  Caef:  What;  Ei,  He;  Fi,  Then;  Gi,  Em.  ; 
Hi,  Caff. 

QUARTO  3. 

Julius  Caefar.  /  A  /  TRAGEDY.  /  As  it  is  now 
ACTED  /  AT  THE  /  Theatre  Royal.  /  WRITTEN 
BY/  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE./  (type-ornament)  / 
LONDON.  /  Printed  by  H.H.  Jun.  for  Hen.  Herring- 
man^  and  R.  Bentley  in  /  Ruffel-ftreet  in  Covent-Garden, 
and  fold  by  Jofeph  Knight  and  /  Francis  Saunders  at  the 
Blew-Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  /  Nuw-Exchange 
in  the  Strand. 

Collation:  A-H,  four  leaves  each.  Pages  [i]-64;  pp. 
46  and  47  are  wrongly  marked  47  and  46.  Catch- 
words :  A  2,  Cobl.  Nay;  Bi,  Sleek-;  Ci,  Brutus; 
Di,  Culp.\  Ei,  He;  Fi,  Then;  Gi,  Bru-\  Hi, 
ai. 


QUARTO  4. 

Julius  Csefar  ;  /  A  /  TRAGEDY.  /  As  it  is  now 
ACTED  /  AT  THE  /  Theatre  Royal.  /  WRITTEN 
BY  /  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  /  (type-ornament)  / 
LONDON.  /  Printed  by  H.H.  Jun.  for  Hen.  Herringman, 
and  R.  Bentley  in  /  Ruffel-ftreet  in  Coven  t-  Garden,  and 
fold  by  Jofeph  Knight  and  /  Francis  Saunders  at  the  Blew- 
Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  /  New-Exchange  in  the 
Strand. 

Collation:  A-H,  four  leaves  each.  Pages  [i]-64;  p.  15 
is  marked  51.  Catchwords:  This  is  a  line-for-line 
reprint  of  Quarto  3,  and  the  catchwords  are  all  the 
same,  except  on  Di,  which  has  *  Cal-  '  correctly, 
instead  of  c  Gulp.' 
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QUARTO   5. 

Julius  Oefar:  /  A  /  TRAGEDY,  /  As  it  is  now 
ACTED  /  AT  THE  /  Theatre-Royal.  /  WRITTEN 
BY  /  WILLIAM  SH AKESPE ARE.  /  (type-ornament)  / 
LONDON :  /  Printed  by  H.H.  Jun'  for  Hen.  Herring- 
man  and  R.  Bentley  in  /  Ruff el-f tree  t  in  Co-vent-garden  ^  and 
fold  by  Jofeph  Knight  and  /  Francis  Saunders,  at  the  Blue 
Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  /  the  New-Exchange  in  the 
Strand. 

Collation  :  A-G,  four  leaves  each  ;  H,  two  leaves.  Pages 
[i]-6o.  Catchwords:  A2,  What;  Bi,  Bru. ;  Ci, 
[Afide.  I  Caff.-,  Di,  And;  Ei,  And;  Fi,  ACT; 
Gi,  And;  Hi,  1  fhall. 

QUARTO  6. 

Julius  Oefar.  /  A  /  TRAGEDY.  /  As  it  is  now 
Acted  /  AT  THE  /  Theatre  Royal.  /  Written  by  / 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,  /  (type-ornament)  / 
LONDON,  /  Printed  for  Henry  Herringman,  and  Richard 
Bentley  /  at  the  Poft-Houfe,  in  Ruff  el-f  tree  t,  Covent-  / 
Garden ,  1691. 

Collation  :  A-H,  four  leaves  each  ;  Ai  blank  and  lacking ; 
two  unnumbered  leaves  (the  first  blank  and  lacking)  ; 
pp.  1-60.  Catchwords:  A3,  Sir;  Bi,  Is;  Ci,  Upon; 
Di,  Caius;  Ei,  Cask.;  Fi,  Al. ;  Gi,  Daf  h ;  Hi, 

Caff 

By  comparing  these  six  titles  we  see  that  the 
first  five  differ  only  in  type,  punctuation,  etc., 
while  the  sixth  has  an  entirely  different  imprint. 
As  this  sixth  is  dated  1691,  and  is  pra&ically  a 
line-for-line  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1684,  we  will 
not  discuss  it  further  than  to  say  that  although  it 
was  printed  after  the  others,  its  slight  variations 
from  Quarto  i  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
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sequence  of  the  undated  editions.  As  regards  the 
other  five  titles,  although  the  differences  are  very 
slight,  it  is  possible  to  decide  from  them  to  which 
of  these  editions,  if  any,  a  given  title  belongs. 
There  is  nothing  in  them,  however,  to  assist  us  as 
to  the  proper  sequence  of  the  quartos ;  but  when 
we  compare  the  collations,  it  appears  that  Quarto  i 
has  'title,  one  leaf;  B  to  la,  four  leaves  each/ 
while  all  the  others  begin  with  Ai  and  run  regu- 
larly to  the  end.  It  is  a  well-known  fa£t  in 
seventeenth  century  books  that  the  first  edition  in 
a  given  size,  set  up  from  manuscript  or  from  a 
printed  book  of  another  size,  often  follows  this 
style  in  the  collation.  The  text  was  set  up  first, 
beginning  with  Bi,  signature  A  being  left  for  the 
preliminary  matter,  which  was  set  up  later;  if 
there  was  not  enough  matter  to  fill  out  all  of  A 
the  unnecessary  numbers  were  omitted,  and  if  too 
much  other  signature  marks,  *  or  ^[,  etc.,  were 
added.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  later  editions, 
the  printer  had  the  volume  before  him,  and  knew 
iust  how  much  space  to  allow  for  preliminary 
leaves,  so  that  the  signature  marks  could  run 
regularly  from  Ai  to  the  end,  as  they  do  in 
Quartos  2-6.  We  know  that  the  first  of  these 
quartos,  whichever  it  was,  must  have  been  set  up 
from  one  of  the  three  folios  already  in  existence, 
and  if  we  consider  that  of  1684  t^e  first'  *he 
general  rule  holds  good,  otherwise  we  cannot 
account  for  the  collation. 

When  we  examine  the  form  of  the  quartos,  we 
find  that  Quartos  1-4  are  all  much  alike,  evidently 
set  up  one  from  another,  and  differing  only  as  the 
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carelessness  or  peculiarities  of  the  various  printers 
caused  this  or  that  small  alteration.  Quarto  5, 
however,  is  entirely  different ;  it  is  much  better 
printed  than  the  others,  has  a  three-line  note  in 
regard  to  the  scene  at  the  bottom  of  Dramatis 
Persona?  on  verso  title,  has  fuller  stage  directions 
throughout,  seems  from  various  indications  in  the 
text  to  have  been  printed  from  an  edited  rather  than 
an  acSting  text,  as  the  others  were,  and,  finally,  shows 
more  resemblance  to  the  Fourth  Folio,  which 
appeared  from  Herringman's  press  in  1685,  than 
do  the  others,  which  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  copy  of  the  First  Folio  corrected  for  a£ting. 
On  page  3,  line  2,  we  find  '  Enter  Flavius,  Murellus,' 
etc.,  which  agrees  with  the  four  folios;  this  is 
Murellus's  only  appearance,  and  in  all  the  other 
quartos  we  find  c  Murellus '  changed  to  '  Caska,' 
who  has  other  lines  in  the  play,  this  change  per- 
mitting the  company  to  dispense  with  one  aftor. 
The  same  thing  occurs  on  page  1 1,  line  47,  where 
this  one  reads  'Enter  Caska  and  Cicero,'  as  in  all  the 
folios ;  in  the  other  quartos  Cicero's  name  is  changed 
to  c  Trebonius,'  who  has  other  lines,  thus  again 
dispensing  with  an  unnecessary  a£tor.  But  in  all 
the  quartos,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
printer,  the  exit  of  this  character  is  not  changed, 
and  we  have  c  Exit  Cicero,'  not  '  Trebonius  ' ! 

In  comparing  twenty-three  readings  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  play,  we  find  that  in  Quarto  i  ten 
agree  with  Folio  i  and  differ  from  Folio  4 ;  while 
in  no  case  do  we  find  one  agreeing  with  Folio  4 
but  differing  from  Folio  i.  In  Quarto  2,  seven 
agree  with  Folio  i  as  against  Folio  4,  while  only 

IV  K 
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one  agrees  with  Folio  4  as  against  Folio  i. 
Quartos  3  and  4  (which  are  undoubtedly  printed 
one  from  the  other)  have  five  like  Folio  i  and  one 
like  Folio  4 ;  while  Quarto  5  has  only  one  agree- 
ing with  Folio  i  and  not  with  Folio  4,  and  eight 
like  Folio  4  and  not  like  Folio  i .  Other  readings 
might  give  other  results,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  Quarto  5,  which  is  so  different  in  form 
from  the  others,  was  not  set  up  from  them,  though 
it  appeared  from  the  same  press  at  about  the  same 
time,  as  we  shall  show  later  on. 

To  return  now  to  Quartos  1-4,  all  much  alike  and 
all  apparently  issued  in  quick  succession  to  supply 
the  demand  created  by  Betterton's  fine  presentation 
of  this  great  tragedy  in  which  he  played  the  part  of 
Brutus.  In  Quarto  i,  page  16,  line  8,  we  find 
'  Who  doth  desire  to  see  you' ;  in  Quarto  2,  'Who 
desire  to  see  you'  (the  printer  has  dropped  the 
'  doth ')  ;  Quartos  3  and  4,  '  Who  desires  to  see 
you'  (corrected  but  different).  Quartos  i  and  2, 
page  27,  line  1 3, '  Run  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to 
my  Lord';  Quarto  3,  '  Run  lu-ius,  and  commend 
me  '  (the  '  L '  is  carelessly  changed  to  '  I '  and  the 
*  c '  dropped)  ;  Quarto  4, '  Run  Julius,  and  commend 
me '  ('  Lucius '  was  right,  but  in  supplying  the 
missing  letter  the  printer  has  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  name  should  be  'Julius').  Quarto  i, 
page  28,  line  21,  'These  couchings  and  these 
lowly  Courtesies ' ;  Quarto  2,  '  and  these  lowly 
Courtesies '  ('  u '  wrongly  changed  to  '  n  ') ;  Quarto 
3,  '  and  these  lowly  Courties '  (in  correcting  the 
'  n '  the  '  es '  was  left  out) ;  Quarto  4,  '  and  these 
lowly  Courtiers'  (again  the  wrong  word).  In 
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these  cases  Quartos  5  and  6  agree  with  Quarto  i. 
These  readings  establish  a  claim  for  the  order  in 
which  we  have  arranged  the  quartos. 

It  now  remains  to  show  why  it  is  impossible 
that  any  of  these  quartos  could  have  appeared 
before  1682,  and  probable  that  all  except  Quarto  6 
were  published  between  1684  and  1688.  With 
the  return  of  Charles  II  and  the  opening  of  the 
theatres  in  1 660- 1 66 1 ,  two  companies  were  formed ; 
the  first,  called  the  <  King's  Servants/  was  organ- 
ized by  Thomas  Killigrew  and  played  from  1663 
to  1682  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  the  second, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
managed  by  Sir  William  Davenant  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  they  played  from  1662  to  1671,  and 
then  removed  to  Dorset  Garden.  In  1682  the  two 
companies  combined  under  Charles  Killigrew  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  the  first  performance  given  by 
the  united  company  was  on  i6th  November,  1682. 
On  the  verso  of  the  title  of  each  of  these  quartos  is 
a  list  of  Dramatis  Persons  giving  the  names  of  the 
actors;  these  names  are  not  those  of  the  earlier 
presentation  by  the  Killigrew  Company  before 
1671,  when  Hart  played  Brutus,  but  include  ten 
from  Davenant's  Company,  five  from  Killigrew's, 
and  six  whom  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 
This  proves  conclusively  that  the  first  edition  could 
not  have  been  printed  until  after  the  junction  of 
the  two  companies,  i6th  November,  1682,  and  we 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  play  was  put 
on  at  once. 

We  are  also  able  to  check  up  the  dates  of  publi- 
cation from  the  imprint  which  is  common  to 
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Quartos  1-5.  Henry  Herringman  was  the  first  of 
the  great  wholesale  publishers  who  preferred  to  sell 
most  of  his  books  through  other  book-stores,  and 
we  find  in  the  Term  Catalogues  and  from  the 
imprints  of  his  publications  that  he  employed 
different  booksellers  as  his  agents;  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  a  single  sale  through  'Joseph 
Knight  and  Francis  Saunders'  earlier  thah  1684  or 
later  than  1688,  but  after  that  date  we  find  sales 
through  Saunders  alone,  Knight  having,  for  some 
reason,  dropped  out.  We  also  find  that  H.  Her- 
ringman, Sr.,  was  publishing  at  the  *  Anchor  in 
Lower  Walk  of  the  New-Exchange'  from  1660 
to  1682,  and  did  not  turn  over  his  retail  shop  to 
Knight  and  Saunders  and  move  to  Russel-street 
until  some  time  in  1684.  These  fafts,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  of  the  actors'  names, 
would  seem  to  limit  Quartos  1-5  to  the  period 
between  1684  and  1688,  and  dispose  finally  of  the 
generally  accepted  theory  that  the  first  edition 
appeared  about  1680.  When  we  consider  the 
bibliographical  evidence  of  the  irregular  collation  of 
the  dated  quarto  of  1684,  and  the  textual  evidence 
of  the  various  readings  given  above,  it  seems  pro- 
bable, to  say  the  least,  that  the  order  of  publication 
was:  Quarto  i,  dated  1684;  Quartos  2-5,  un- 
dated ;  Quarto  6,  dated  1691. 

HENRIETTA  C.  BARTLETT. 
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INCE  my  communication  concerning 
bishop  Fisher's  sermons  against  Luther 
(3rd  Series,  III.  5-5)  I  have  met  with 
some  interesting  letters  written  on 
behalf  of  the  Bishop  by  his  chaplain, 
Richard  Sharpe,  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Metcalfe,  Master 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon 
of  Middlesex,  which,  from  internal  evidence,  can 
be  dated  circa  1521-3. 

These  letters  are  printed  with  some  notes  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  Scott  (now  Master  of  St.  John's  College) 
in  'The  Eagle'  of  March,  1893  (v°l-  xv^>  47°-8)> 
and  I  have  extracted  the  five  here  reprinted  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Scott,  because  they  contain 
references  to  the  first  of  these  sermons  against 
Luther,  incidentally  to  John  Siberch's  printing  at 
Cambridge,  early  references  to  John  Gough, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  John  Reynes,  and  others,  of 
interest  to  bibliographers  as  containing  new  and 
important  information. 

The  writer,  Richard  Sharpe,  finds  no  place  in 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  nor  in 
Cooper's  '  Athenae  Cantabrigienses.'  He  proceeded 
B.A.,  1502-3,  M.A.,  1507-8,  B.D.,  1516-7,  D.D., 
1522-3  (Grace  Book  r.  p.  425).  In  6  Hen.  8 
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(22nd  April,  1514 — 2ist  April,  1515)  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  President  of  St.  John's  College 
(Mayor's  Baker's  St.  Johns  I.  281),  and  he  was 
chaplain  to  bishop  Fisher. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Metcalfe,  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Metcalfe, 
of  Beare  Park,  in  Aysgarth,  Richmondshire.  He 
graduated  B.A.  1494,  B.D.  1504,  D.D.  1507.  He 
was  chaplain  to  bishop  Fisher,  and  by  him  ap- 
pointed Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1518,  resigned  4th  July,  1537,  anc^  died  1539 
at  Woodham  Ferrers,  Essex,  of  which  place  he 
had  been  appointed  reftor  3<Dth  July,  1517. 
About  1515  he  was  instituted  Archdeacon  of 
Rochester  (Cooper's  'Ath.  Cant.'  I.  62,  and  'Uni- 
versity Grace  Books '  B  &  r). 

(0 

Addressed:   To  the  ryght  worshipfull  Maistr  Doctor  Met- 
calfe, Archdiacon  of  Rochesf. 

After  all  due  and  humble  recomendacions  hade  to  your 
maistershipe  with  like  thanks  for  your  charitable  luffe  & 
fauor  alway  towards  me,  like  it  yor  maistershipp  to  vndre- 
stande  that  my  lorde  ys  in  gude  helth  lovyde  be  our  lord 
and  desireth  your  maistershipe  that  by  your  gude  means  he 
may  have  wrytyn  iiij  sermons  of  seynt  John  Chrisostome 
contra  iudeos  with  certain  homelis  de  incomprehemibilitate 
del  &  other  moo  as  they  folow  in  the  same  boke.  The 
boke  lyeth  in  the  new  lybrary  (of  the  Universite)  (that 
byshop  Rotheram  made)  and  was  delyuered  at  the  last 
beyng  of  my  lorde  ther.  For  he  had  borowd  y*  of  the 
Uniursite  before.  I  have  sende  to  my  gude  &  speciall 
maistr  the  maistr  of  Christes  College  the  statutes  for  the 
new  felows,  your  maistrshipe  &  he  may  rede  them  our  at 
yor  lesur  &  see  how  yow  like  the.  I  have  wrytyn  to  hym 
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also  for  to  helpe  that  the  foresaid  workes  of  seynt  John 
Chrisostome  may  be  wrytyn  and  sende  to  my  lorde  for  it 
was  my  lord  his  mynd  that  I  should  wryt  to  you  both 
for  the  same  thynge  as  knows  our  lorde  who  preserve 
your  maistershipe  at  Rochesf  the  xx  day  of  October  by 
yor  bedmS. 

RICHARDE  SHARPS. 

This  letter  was,  no  doubt,  sent  to  Dr.  Metcalfe 
at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Scott  prints  it  immediately 
after  two  from  his  mother  and  aunt  (1522)  of  a 
private  character.  The  borrowing  by  bishop 
Fisher  of  the  MS.  of  St.  Chrysostom  from  the 
University  Library  is  a  much  earlier  instance  than 
that  of  Cheke,  who,  in  1541,  borrowed  the  MS.  of 
Tzetzes'  c  Scholia  on  Hesiod  *  (Henry  Bradshaw's 
'Papers,'  p.  190,  The  University  Library). 

The  Master  of  Christ's  College  was  John 
Watson,  D.D.,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Erasmus,  appointed  Master  1517,  died  1530. 

The  other  letters  were  evidently  sent  to  Dr. 
Metcalfe  in  London,  where  he  resided  c  at  Master 
Hudsons  be  syde  Polles  swarff '  (or  at  '  Hudsons 
bruer  at  Polles  swarff,'  compare  Stow's  c  Pauls 
Wharf,  a  noted  stairs  for  watermen,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  stairs  is  a  very  handsome  house,  one 
made  use  of  by  a  Brewer,  and  the  other  for  a 
timber  yard/  Stow's  '  Survey  of  London  ').' 

We  know  that  he  was  constantly  travelling 
about  on  the  business  of  his  college.  This  is 
shown  by  the  three  volumes  of  his  private  ac- 
counts, 1523-4-5,  which  the  college  possesses 
(Scott,  467). 

1  Scott,  pp.  476,  479,  473- 
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(a) 

Addressed:  To  the  right  worshipfull  Mr  Doctor  Metcalf 

archdiacon  of  Rochester. 

My  dewty  of  recomendacions  presuposyd  like  yor  maister- 
shipe  to  know  I  haue  recyvyd  the  matters  y4  ye  sende  to 
Grvyshende  and  I  send  yow  a  copye  of  oon  of  the  inden- 
turs  the  last  weke  of  John  Botells  wrytyng  &  bycause  it 
is  not  delyured  to  yor  maistershipe  I  haue  sende  now  on 
of  the  said  indenturs  sealyd  with  Mr  Ashton's  seall  & 
subscribed  with  his  own  hande.  My  lord  desyreth  yor 
maistershipe  to  sende  his  bokes  fro  John  Gogh  and  sende 
his  sermon  as  shortly  as  can  be  that  Mr  secretary  hath. 
My  lorde  is  very  sory  that  the  last  part  of  his  sermon  is 
lost  it  will  cost  hym  su  labor  for  I  thynke  he  haue  not 
the  copye  also  my  lords  desyreth  yow  to  send  annotationes 
Erasmi  left  with  Arnold  to  mende  the  byndyng  of  them 
My  lord  takith  great  labors  agayns  Luther  1  thynke 
verely  that  ys  worke  shall  passe  all  other  mens  Our 
lorde  sende  hym  stryngth  &  helth  and  I  dowt  not  but  he 
shall  doo  that  thynge  that  shall  be  both  profitable  to  the 
faith  of  Criste  &  also  for  his  honor  &  fame  as  knows 
almyghty  gode  who  preserve  yor  maistershipe. 

yor  bedman 

RICHARD  SHARPE. 

Mr.  Ashton  was  Hugh  Ashton,  M.A.  (Oxford), 
1507,  LL.B.  (Cambridge),  1507-8  ('Grace  Book' 
F.  65).  He  was  comptroller  of  the  household  of 
the  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  and,  along  with  bishop  Fisher,  one  of  the 
executors  of  her  will.  He  was  Archdeacon  of  York 
from  1516,  died  23rd  November  (or  December?), 
1522,  and  was  buried  in  York  Cathedral  (Cooper's 
'Athenae  Cantab.'  and  'D.N.B.'). 

John  Botell  (or  Bottell),  the  writer,  is  again 
mentioned  in  letter  (4). 
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John  Gough  appears  in  the  next  letter  to  which 
my  notes  are  attached.  The  sermon  which  '  Mr. 
Secretary  hath '  was,  no  doubt,  the  one  preached 
by  bishop  Fisher  at  St.  Paul's,  I2th  May,  1521, 
mentioned  in  the  third  letter,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Secretary  Pace  had  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  Latin  version,  afterwards  printed  at 
Cambridge  early  in  1522  (see  also  the  next  letter). 
In  the  conveyance  of  the  sermon  from  one  person 
to  another  the  last  part  was  lost,  and  the  Bishop 
had  to  rewrite  it. 

The  '  Annotationes  Erasmi '  must  be,  I  think, 
the  New  Testament  of  1516,  which  Erasmus  had 
presented  to  his  learned  friend.  c  You  have  made 
me  your  debtor  in  a  vast  amount  of  thanks  by 
presenting  me  with  the  New  Testament  translated 
by  you  out  of  the  Greek,'  writes  Fisher  to 
Erasmus,  June,  1516  (Erasmus' c  Letters,' Nichols, 
II.  293).  Erasmus  was  in  England  later,  and 
stayed  for  ten  days  in  August  of  that  year  with 
Fisher  at  Rochester.  Fisher's  learning  the  Greek 
language  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  visit  of 
Erasmus,  and  we  find  Erasmus  shortly  afterwards 
writing  to  Reuchlin,  from  Antwerp,  2gth  Sep- 
tember :  '  Colet  ...  is  now,  at  his  age,  learning 
Greek,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Rochester  has  also 
made  good  progress'  ('Letters,'  II.  396).  Erasmus 
tried  to  get  William  Latimer  to  give  the  Bishop  a 
month's  teaching,  his  refusal  to  do  so  bringing  a 
long  and  interesting  letter  of  protest  from  Erasmus 
the  following  February  ('Letters,'  II.  509).  The 
Bishop  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus  from  Rochester, 
June,  1517,  criticises  the  New  Testament,  and 
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adds :  c  I  have  you  to  thank,  that  I  am  able  to 
some  extent  to  guess  where  the  Greek  does  not 
quite  correspond  with  the  Latin.  I  only  wish  I 
had  been  permitted  to  have  you  for  a  few  months 
as  a  teacher*  ('Letters,'  II.  570). 

Of  Arnold  the  bookbinder,  who  is  again 
mentioned  in  letter  (5),  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
information.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  the 
same  Arnold  as  the  one  mentioned  in  Erasmus' 
letter  to  Thomas  Ruthall,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
dated  from  Antwerp,  gth  July,  1516  : — 

I  heard  .  .  .  that  the  volume  of  Seneca  had  not  then 
been  delivered  to  you.  Francis  Birckman  confesses  that 
it  was  left  with  Arnold,  from  whom  you  will  recover  it, 
if  you  have  not  already  received  it  ('  Letters,'  II.  305). 

But  the  translator  of  Erasmus'  letters  says  that 
this  Arnold  '  was  probably  Arnold  Edward,  see 
vol.  i,  235.'  This  reference  is  to  a  letter  from 
Erasmus  to  James  Batt  (a  learned  lawyer,  Secretary 
or  Town  Clerk  of  Bergen-op-Zoom),  dated  from 
Paris,  1 2th  April,  1500,  and  I  should  say  is  not  to 
the  Arnold  of  sixteen  years  later  : — 

My  package  .  .  .  had  been  entrusted,  not  to  a  sailor, 
but  to  Arnold  Edward,  a  lawyer,  who  was  to  deliver  it 
for  transmission  to  the  first  suitable  shipper  he  met  with. 
His  name  is  known  to  all  London ;  and  he  lives  in  the 
house  of  his  father,  Master  Edward,  Merchant,  on  London 
Bridge.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  send  to  him  or 
to  Thomas  More,  who  lives  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  am  sur- 
prised you  do  not  know  Arnold,  as  I  sent  you  a  letter  of 
mine  addressed  to  him,  by  the  hands  of  that  talkative 
messenger  by  whom  I  forwarded  the  Laurentius.  I  also 
gave  him  directions  to  make  enquiry  about  that  robber  of 
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ours,  but  he  has  neither  sent  any  message  back,  nor  have 
you  written  about  it. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  his  will  (1534)  mentions 
one  *  Alard,'  his  bookbinder,  but  this  cannot  be  our 
man.  My  Lord's  'great  labors  agayns  Luther'  most 
probably  refer  to  the  writing  of  his  '  Assertionis 
Lutheranae  confutatio,'  printed  1523,  which  he 
might  have  been  writing  at  this  time. 

(3) 

Addressed:  To  the  ryght  worshipfull  Mr  Doctor  Metcalf 

tharchdiac6  of  Rochestr  this  lettre  be  dd. 
Ryght  worshipfull  syr  dew  recomendacon  p'missed.  I  am 
sory  that  I  spak  not  w1  yor  mrship  at  yor  departyng.  I 
was  then  sayng  masse  at  the  parish  churche.  I  send  to  you 
by  this  berer  now  my  lordes  lettre  which  is  to  Mr  Secretary 
I  had  it  red  &  therefore  ye  shall  know  somewhat  of  the  tenor 
thereof.  Fyrst  there  is  thankes  for  his  last  lettres,  then 
he  signifyes  to  him  the  popes  grete  thankes  for  the  sermon 
whiche  thanks  my  lord  rekenneth  Mr  Secretary  most 
wordy  of  all  by  cause  he  haith  taken  such  paynes  in 
tornyng  it  in  to  latyn,  thirdly  he  signifyeth  to  hym  that 
one  of  the  nonnes  of  Heigham  wold  be  at  Sainct  Elyns 
desyryng  his  helpes  therin.  More  our  syr  ye  shall  receyve 
of  this  berer  my  lordes  sermon  in  ynglyshe  which  he 
pryethe  you  to  put  to  Wynkyn  to  prynt  and  he  pryethe 
you  to  speke  to  Jhon  Gowghe  to  see  it  diligently  done  & 
trewly  printed.  He  signifyethe  to  Mr  Secretary  that  he 
puttes  this  to  Wynkyn  &  desyreth  of  hym  one  in  latyn. 
[  pry  yow  syr  let  one  of  yor  seruandes  delyuer  to  Maistr 
Denton  my  lettre  ther  is  one  of  Mr  Burbanke's  w*  in  it. 
Christopher  shall  bryng  to  me  your  gown  that  it  pleased 
you  to  geve  me,  if  it  so  lyke  you.  No  more  but  I  beseche 
you  remembre  Thomas  Bocher  close  if  my  labor  be  mayd 
for  it  &  or  Lord  God  kepe  yor  mrshipe  ffrom  Sellyng  this 

By  yor  Official!. 
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'  My  lordes  lettre  to  Mr  Secretary  .  .  .  signi- 
fyes  to  him  the  popes  grete  thankes  for  the 
sermon  ...  he  haith  taken  such  paynes  in 
tornyng  it  in  to  latyn.'  Mr.  Secretary  is  Richard 
Pace,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1516. 
The  pope's  thanks  are  for  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  Sermon  preached  by  bishop  Fisher  at  St.  Paul's, 
1 2th  May,  1521,  to  which  reference  is  previously 
made  in  letter  (2).  Leo  X  was  pope  when  this 
sermon  was  preached,  but  died  2nd  December, 
1521,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Latin  version  was  sent  to  him  in  manuscript,  and 
that,  therefore,  this  letter  was  written  before  the 
end  of  1521,  for  upon  the  death  of  Leo  X,  Pace 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  advocate  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
candidature  for  the  papacy,  and  he  remained 
abroad  for  more  than  a  year,  certainly  until  I4th 
September,  1523,  when  Adrian  VI  died  and 
Clement  VII  was  elected.  After  a  short  rest  at 
home  he  was  sent  to  Venice,  and  was  recalled  in 
Odtober,  1525.  Certainly  the  Sermon  in  English 
had  not  been  printed  when  this  letter  was  written, 
and  the  same,  I  think,  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
version,  for  that  was  printed  at  Cambridge  by  John 
Siberch  early  in  1522,  with  a  long  preface  eulo- 
gistic of  Richard  Pace,  by  Nicholas  Wilson,  M.A., 
of  Christ's  College,1  who  dates  his  preface  'Kalend'. 
lanuarii,  M.D.XXI.,'  and  from  this  preface  I  should 
conclude  that  Wilson  was  responsible  for  its  pro- 
dudtion.  He  therein  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  not 
having  cared  to  make  the  translation. 

1  See  Cooper's  <  Ath.  Cantab.,'  I.  94,  and  the  'D.N.B.' 
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It  is  a  curious  question  as  to  why  Pace's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Sermon  was  not  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  but  by  John  Siberch  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  may  have  been  by  the  interest  of 
Nicholas  Wilson,  whose  residence  was  at  Cambridge, 
and  who,  as  I  have  previously  suggested,  was 
responsible  for  its  production,  it  being  more  easy 
for  him  to  superintend  the  printing  in  his  own 
town  than  to  have  it  done  so  far  away  as  London 
was  in  those  days. 

In  his  'Century  of  the  English  Book-Trade' 
(p.  174),  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  says: — 'About  1522 
we  find  that  De  Worde  was  employing  other 
presses.'  Is  it  likely  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
employed  Siberch  to  print  this  work  for  him  ? 

Now  in  the  letter  to  which  these  remarks  are 
attached,  the  instructions  are  that  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  was  to  print  the  Sermon  in  English  (the 
manuscript  accompanied  the  letter),  and  John 
Gough  was  to  see  it  done,  and  also  the  Latin  ver- 
sion (?).  I  think  we  have  here  absolute  evidence 
of  Cough's  being  servant,  perhaps  reader  or  fore- 
man, to  Wynkyn  de  Worde  before  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  in  1528,  which  might 
account  for  his  being  appointed  an  overseer  of  his 
old  master's  will.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  letter  (2). 

'  One  of  the  nonnes  of  Heigham.'  This  is  God- 
live  (or  Godliva)  Lawrence,  whose  resignation  at 
Heigham  is  dated  3rd  January,  1521  (Bailey's 
'Fisher,'  ii,  311).  Arrangements  were  made  for 
her  acceptance  at  St.  Helen's  Nunnery,  within 
Bishopsgate,  London,  and  the  document  of  accept- 
ance is  dated  28th  January,  152^,  £40  having 
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been    paid    (R.    F.    Scott    in    c  Eagle/    vol.    xvii, 
No.  10 1). 

This   letter,    I  think,  must   be  attached  to  the 
year  1521. 

(4) 

Addressed:  To  the  right  worshipfull  Mr  Doctor  Metcafe 
Archdiacon  of  Rochester. 

Humble  recomendacions  p'mysed.  I  have  shewd  to  my 
lord  the  effect  of  yor  letter  the  wych  I  receyvyd  the  last 
day  of  June.  And  wher  as  yor  maistershipe  desireth  my 
lordes  letters  for  the  forderance  of  yor  causes  his  lordshipe 
saithe  he  may  not  loose  so  moche  tyme  fro  his  other 
besines.  And  as  towchyng  yor  statutes  my  lord  will  cause 
John  Bottell  to  wrytt  them.  Mor  ouer  the  ij  articles  de 
potestate  pape  &  de  indulgences  may  not  be  sparyd  for  my 
lord  hath  the  butt  oons  wrytyn  in  mudu  and  also  his  lord- 
ship intendith  to  put  them  shortly  to  the  pryntyng. 
Ther  is  no  man  yt  will  say  my  lord  hath  wrytyn  frigide  & 
jeiune  of  thes  ij  articles  that  doth  redd  them  &  vndyrstand 
them  &  so  my  lord  saith  hymself  whos  jugment  I  belive 
wilbe  takyn  byfore  theyres  that  say  the  contrary  and  not 
only  my  lord  saith  this  but  also  diuers  other  well  lernyd  y* 
hath  redd  thes  ij  articles.  I  haue  send  to  yor  maistershipe 
the  p'face  of  my  lordes  bok.  I  haue  paid  to  Dame  Peny's 
father  vjs  viijd  for  hyr  pesion.  At  the  desire  of  Mr  More 
my  lord  comawndyd  me  to  pay  to  Mr  Coltes  doghtor  & 
her  husband  on  Sonday  last  v  markes  for  certain  money 
&  stuff  of  hers  that  was  left  at  Hyghm.  And  thus  our 
Lord  God  haue  yor  maistershipe  in  his  graciose  kepyng 
&  likwise  spede  yow  in  yor  besines,  at  Rochestr  the  first 
day  of  Juli 

yor  bedma 

RICHARD  SHARPE 

John  Bottell  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter  (2). 
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The  two  articles  c  de  potestate  papas '  and  *  de 
indulgences/  and  also  the  c  preface/  no  doubt  refer 
to  the  writing  of  the  c  Assertionis  Lutherans 
confutatio/  printed  1523,  and  mentioned  in  the 
previous  letter  (2). 

Dame  Peny  or  Penny  was  one  of  the  nuns  of  the 
dissolved  Higham  nunnery  which  was  granted  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Her  resignation  is 
dated  2ist  December,  1521  (Bailey's  'Fisher/  ii, 
31).  She  was  afterwards  admitted  to  St.  Sepulchre's 
Priory,  Canterbury.  The  last  prioress  (Anchoreta 
Ungothorpe  or  Owglethorpe)  died  3ist  January, 
1520. 

Who  Mr.  Cokes'  daughter  and  her  husband 
were  I  cannot  say.  The  other  nuns  at  Higham  at 
its  dissolution,  besides  Eliz  Peny,  were  Agnes 
Swayne  and  Godlif  (or  Godliva)  Lawrence :  see 
also  letter  (3). 

Mr.  More.  Would  this  be  a  desire  of  Mr.  More 
as  '  Master  of  Requests/  also  would  this  be  the  way 
of  speaking  of  one  who  had  been  knighted  in  the 
Spring  of  1521  ?  The  date  of  this  letter  appears  to 
me  ist  July,  1522. 

(5) 

Addressed:  To  the  right  wurshipfull  Master  Doctor  Met- 
calfe  Archdecon  of  Rochester. 

My  duty  of  comendacions  premised  Lyketh  yor  master- 
ship to  take  the  Labor  to  delyur  these  to  Bokes  that  is  to 
saye  Topica  Claudii  and  Dialectica  et  rethorica  Phi.  Me- 
lanchton  to  John  Rayns  againe  for  my  Lord  hadde  them 
of  him  before,  and  also  desiring  him  to  bynde  this  Booke 
called  Director?*  aureu  contemplatiuorum  in  a  parcheament 
skyn,  for  my  lord.  This  Booke  ye  shall  reseve  of  the 
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Bearer  hereof.  My  Lord  hathe  sertaine  Bookes  at 
binding  at  Arnoldis  the  wiche  his  Lordship  woulde  gladly 
haue  if  the  be  fynyshed  Wherefor,  if  yor  mrship  maye 
haue  any  convenient  messenger  ye  shall  doo  hyme  great 
pleasor  to  send  hyme  these  books.  My  Lord  lyked  the 
stourgen  that  ye  sent  him  verey  well  and  likewise  fedde 
well  of  it.  And  he  commanded  it  to  be  kept  a  weke  or 
more.  His  Lordship  wulbe  at  London  shortly.  But  I 
know  not  the  time.  I  haue  many  other  thinges  that  I 
wuld  haue  written  vnto  (your?)  mrship  of  butt  I  ame  not 
able  to  hold  the  pen  between  my  fyngers.  as  knowithe 
or  Lorde  who  preserve  yor  mrship.  At  Rochester  the  xjth 
day  of  Julij 

yor  own  to  his  lityll  power 

RICHARD  SHARPS 

'Topica  Claudii  Cantiunculae '  was  printed  by 
A.  Cratander  at  Basle,  1520.  P.  Melancthon's 
'Dialecta'  was  first  published  at  Basle,  1520,  and 
again  1522,  the  '  rethorica '  at  Basle,  1519.  The 
work  entitled  '  Directorium  aureum  contemplati- 
varium '  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify. 

Arnoldis  (or  Arnold)  the  bookbinder  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  binding  books  for  bishop  Fisher  : 
see  letter  (2). 

This  letter  seems  to  imply  that  Reynes  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  new  and  important  books  to 
the  bishop  on  approval.  In  Duff's  '  Century  of 
the  English  Book-Trade '  the  first  mention  of  him 
as  a  '  stacyoner '  is  in  the  Returns  of  Aliens  for 
1523,  and  I  assign  this  letter  to  the  nth  of  July, 
1522  or  1523. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  bishop  further 
enjoyed  the  stourgeon  after  it  had  been  kept  a 
week  or  more(!) 
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I  have  to  thank  Mr.  S.  Gaselee  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Sayle  for  information  on  some  questions  raised  by 
these  letters,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Scott  for  allowing  me 
to  reprint  the  letters  which  he  will  find  here  re- 
arranged. 

G.  J.  GRAY. 
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THE   PROTEST   AGAINST   THE 
BURNING  OF  JOHN   HUSS. 

THE  STORY   OF   AN   EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY    PARCHMENT. 

HERE  is  a  graphic  pifture,  given 
with  a  few  deft,  literary  touches,  in 
Thomas  Morer's  small  volume  <A 
Short  Account  of  Scotland/  published 
in  1702.  With  regard  to  Edinburgh, 
he  furnishes  us  with  several  interesting  details  of 
the  customs  and  life  of  that  period.  His  im- 
pressions, too,  of  the  College  and  its  various  build- 
ings, before  the  present  University  was  erefted, 
are  valuable. 

He  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  library,  whose 
roof  he  tells  us  was  covered  with  lead.  The  books 
he  found  were  kept  '  in  very  good  order,  and 
cloister'd  with  doors  made  of  wire  which  hone  can 
open  but  the  keeper.'  The  method  employed  in 
keeping  the  College  books  was  much  superior,  in 
his  opinion,  to  that  of  attaching  books  to  their 
presses  by  chains. 

While  going  round  the  College  library  in  1658 
he  saw,  what  he  terms,  '  The  Bohemian  Protest 
against  the  Council  of  Constance,  concerning  the 
burning  of  Huss  and  Prague/ 
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This  document,  fortunately  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  regarded  as  one 
of  its  treasures,  has  an  interesting  history,  apart 
from  its  historical  value.  Round  it  have  gathered 
not  a  few  interesting  conjedtures,  and  these  it  is 
our  purpose  to  place  before  the  reader. 

Thomas  Morer  was  a  minister  and  had  been  at 
one  period  a  chaplain  in  a  Scots  regiment.  His 
story,  as  he  apparently  heard  it  in  Edinburgh, 
relating  to  the  Bohemian  Protest,  is  as  follows. 
He  tells  us  that  a  certain  gentleman,  who  had 
come  from  Scotland  to  c  Dantzick,'  and  visited  the 
library  in  that  city,  had  come  across  the  Protest, 
and  being  interested  in  the  matter  to  which  the 
parchment  related,  asked  the  attendant  for  the  loan 
of  it  in  order  to  make  a  translation  of  it.  The 
keeper  at  first  demurred  to  allowing  it  out  of  the 
library,  but  a  gratuity  settled  the  decision  in  favour 
of  the  applicant,  and  so  he  carried  it  away  to  his 
lodgings.  Morer  then  relates  what  happened  after- 
wards. '  But  before  it  could  be  transcrib'd,  the 
lender  fell  sick  and  past  recovery,  which  the 
gentleman  hearing,  at  last,  when  the  work  was 
over,  he  goes  to  the  keeper  with  design  to  restore 
the  original,  and  so  asks  him,  in  Latin,  what  he 
should  do  with  it?  He  answered  in  two  words, 
habeat  dominus ;  the  gentleman  understood  them  as 
if  he  had  bid  him  keep  it  as  being  now  in  his 
possession,  whereas  the  man  intended  the  governor 
of  the  College,  or  the  head-library  keeper,  whom 
in  trust,  it  did  belong  to.  The  party  dying,  the 
gentleman  brought  it  away  to  Aberdene,  and  thence 
was  purchased  for  the  College  at  Edinburgh/ 
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Now,  we  find  that  in  this  year  1658,  on  the  1 3th 
January,  the  records  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh testify  to  the  Protest  as  having  been  duly 
received  from  Catheren  Holland,  a  wealthy  lady, 
the  relift  of  '  Dr  Guild  of  Aberdene.'  After 
recording  this  fa<5l,  and  also  resolving  that  a  letter 
acknowledging  the  donation  be  forwarded  to  his 
widow,  the  Town  Council  made  a  further  deliver- 
ance :  c  As  also  that  the  baillie  Jon  Jollie  and 
Patrick  Murran,  Threasurer  to  the  College,  give 
over  to  the  College  and  deliver  the  samen  to  the 
keeper  of  the  librarie  in  presence  of  the  Primar  and 
some  of  the  Regents,  and  to  take  the  bibliothecar 
his  recept  thareof,  and  to  put  the  samen  in  the 
charterhouse/ 

Morer's  story  was,  that  the  Protest  had  been 
c  purchased  '  for  the  College.  This,  as  the  Town 
Council  Records  shew,  is  incorrect.  It  was  '  left 
in  legacie  to  the  College  of  this  burgh.' 

The  statement  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
this  valuable  document  was  taken  from  the  library 
at  Dantzig  rests  with  Morer  alone.  While  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  statement,  interest  will 
naturally  centre  on  c  the  gentleman  from  Scotland ' 
who  had  so  few  scruples  regarding  library  property. 
Was  Dr.  Guild,  who  was  at  one  time  Principal  of 
Aberdeen  College,  being  appointed  to  that  position 
by  the  Covenanters  in  1640,  the  'gentleman' 
whom  Morer  mentions? 

A  life  of  Dr.  Guild,  who  was  born  in  1586  and 
died  in  1657,  was  published  by  James  Shirrefs, 
a  clergyman,  in  1798.  Guild  was  ordained  a 
minister  at  Aberdeen  in  1608,  and  in  1631  joined 
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certain  clergy  in  supporting  episcopacy  at  Aberdeen. 
He  afterwards,  however,  signed  the  Covenant  with 
certain  limitations.  He  was  subsequently  one  of  the 
Commissioners  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Assembly  in 
1638.  He  had,  apparently,  strong  leanings  to  the 
royalist  side,  having  been  at  one  time  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.  His  political  leanings  were  strongly 
suspected,  and  when  the  King's  College  was  visited 
by  five  commissioners  from  the  army  of  General 
Monk  in  1651,  these  worthy  colonels  deposed  him 
from  the  office  of  Principal. 

Marrying  a  wealthy  lady,  Guild  gave  several  hand- 
some gifts  to  Aberdeen.  He  founded  the  Trinity 
Hospital  there.  When  he  died  it  was  found  by 
his  will  that  he  had  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  parchment 
containing  the  '  Protest  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  ' 
to  Edinburgh. 

Guild  was  the  author  of  at  least  twenty  books  and 
traftates.  His  chief  work  was  c  Moses  Unvailed,' 
which  ran  through  successive  editions.  Several  of 
his  rarer  works  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Edinburgh 
University.  One  of  these,  entitled  '  Levi,  his 
complaint,  or  the  moane  of  the  poore  ministerie,' 
was  published  by  Andrew  Hart  in  1617.  The 
sermon  is  based  on  the  text :  c  Save  Lord,  and  let 
the  King  heare  thee  in  the  day  that  we  call/  It 
is  dedicated  *  to  the  sacred  majestic  of  their  dearest 
and  dread  souerain  Great  Britan's  monarch.' 
Grub,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  styles  Dr. 
Guild  c  a  weak,  time-serving  man.' 

One  point  in  Dr.  Guild's  life  is  extremely 
suggestive,  as  it  bears  apparently  on  Morer's 
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statement.  We  find  that  he  went  for  a  time  to 
Holland.  This  was  in  the  year  1640.  He  was 
away  from  Scotland  from  the  end  of  March  of 
that  year  until  he  returned  in  November,  when  he 
went  straight  to  Aberdeen. 

Morer  states  that  '  the  gentleman  brought  it 
(the  Protest)  away  to  Aberdene.'  There  was 
plenty  of  time  in  the  seven  months  which  elapsed 
for  Dr.  Guild  to  have  gone  to  Dantzig  and  brought 
away  the  Protest  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
described.  Why  he  did  not  leave  it  to  Aberdeen, 
or  any  of  his  books  to  that  city,  remains  a  mystery, 
for  he  was  a  native  of  it,  his  father  having  been  an 
armourer  there. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  point  to  have 
found  out  how  the  authorities  at  Dantzig  came 
into  possession  of  the  famous  Protest,  but  this 
for  the  present  must  remain  a  literary  mystery. 

Maitland,  in  his  c  History  of  Edinburgh/  has 
taken  notice  of  this  document.  He  even  goes  the 
length  of  describing  it,  and  does  so  corre6tly,  with- 
out, however,  making  mention  of  the  frame  in 
which  it  is  enclosed,  which  may  have  been  made 
at  a  later  date  for  its  better  .preservation.  The 
Protest  is  dated  at  Prague,  2nd  September,  1415. 
The  parchment  and  the  writing  is  still  in  good 
condition,  although  the  writing  is  in  some  places 
somewhat  dim.  The  parchment  is  30^  inches 
long  and  20  inches  in  breadth.  It  contains  the 
names  of  one  hundred  of  the  nobility  and  others, 
along  with  a  corresponding  number  of  seals 
attached  as  a  test  of  its  authenticity,  made  of 
wax. 
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As  shewing  how  manuscripts  were  treated  at 
that  period,  and  incidentally  how  errors  might 
creep  in,  Maitland  states  (1758)  that  the  writing 
of  the  Protest  being  very  much  decayed,  *  all  the 
letters  were  renewed  by  being  drawn  over  again 
with  a  pen  and  good  ink.'  This  was  a  very  rash 
and  injudicious  thing  to  attempt,  notwithstanding 
the  c  good  ink/ 

Even  although  the  original  ink  and  the  original 
Protest  were  to  come  to  some  calamitous  end, 
means  have  been  taken  for  preserving  its  contents. 
Some  few  years  ago,  in  1897,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bohemian  Archaeological  Society,  a  beautiful 
and  enlarged  photograph  of  this  original  was  made. 
It  is  a  clever  reproduction  made  by  an  Edinburgh 
artist,  and  is  now  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
original,  so  that  it  can  be  made  accessible  to  those 
who  may  wish  to  view  it. 

Further,  in  the  year  1912,  the  document  was 
facsimiled,  and  casts  of  all  the  seals  made  at  the 
expense  of  Count  Liitzow,  whose  '  Life  of  John 
Huss'  (1909)  is  the  standard  work. 

Bearing  on  the  subject,  we  find  that  Mr.  Robert 
Henderson,  one  of  the  most  capable  of  the  old 
College  librarians,  gave  to  an  English  University  a 
copy  of  the  'Protestatio  Bohemorum,'  by  J.  H. 
Loeder,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1705.  The  Pro- 
test is  printed  in  parallel  columns  of  Latin  and 
German,  and  contains  a  list  of  those  who  signed 
the  same.  Loeder  states  that  his  work  was  taken 
from  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Edinburgh 
College.  At  page  27  of  this  production  is  the  follow- 
ing statement :  '  A  true  copy  of  the  Bohemian 
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Protestation  against  the  Council  of  Constance 
for  burning  of  Johann  Huss  and  Hieronymus 
Prage,  contrare  to  there  safe  conduft  they  had 
given.  Given  to  the  University  of  Oxfort,  Deer  2, 
1695,  by  Mr.  Anderson  (Henderson),  keeper  to 
the  Public  Library  at  Edinburgh.' 

Sir  Alexander  Grant  states  that  in  1660  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  ordered  Professor 
Crauford,  who  wrote  a  History  of  the  University, 
to  make  a  c  translation  of  the  Bohemian  Covenant.' 
This  was  apparently  never  done.  A  translation 
from  Latin  into  Scots  was  afterwards  made  by 
Christopher  Irving,  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
Town  Council. 

The  document  itself  states  '  Master  John  Hus 
was  a  good,  just,  and  catholic  man,  who  lived  in 
our  kingdom  for  many  years  and  was  favourably 
known,  because  of  his  good  conduft,  pure  life  and 
fame ;  in  a  truly  catholic  manner  he  taught  us  and 
our  subjedts  the  law  of  Scripture  and  the  Holy 
prophets,  expounding  the  books  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  holy  doctors,  of  whom  the  church  approves. 
He  preached  much  and  left  many  writings,  and  he 
consistently  detested  all  errors  and  heresies,  and 
continuously  and  faithfully  admonished  us  and  all 
the  faithful  in  Christ  also  to  detest  them.  .  .  .' 

The  letter  ends  by  the  nobles  declaring  that  any 
one  who  should  affirm  that  heresies  had  sprung  up 
in  Bohemia  or  Moravia  should  be  considered  the 
worst  of  traitors. 

Count  Liitzow,  in  his '  Life  and  Times  of  Master 
John  Hus'  already  referred  to,  asks  the  question: 
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Was  Hus  a  heretic  ? — c  in  other  words,  did  he  hold 
any  doftrine  that  was  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  development  which  it 
had  attained  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century?  The  principal  cause  on  which  Hus 
staked  his  life  was  that  of  church  reform.  An 
intensely  pious  and  rigidly  virtuous  priest,  he 
viewed  with  horror  and  indignation  the  unspeak- 
able degradation  of  the  Bohemian  clergy.  The 
fa<5t  that  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Roman  church 
made  no  attempt  to  discountenance  the  vices  of  its 
clergy,  together  with  the  study  of  Wycliffe's  works, 
then  led  Hus  to  adverse  criticism  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical organisation  of  the  church,  and  of  papacy  in 
particular/ 

The  Council  of  Constance,  one  of  the  greatest 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  held,  lasted  almost 
three  and  a  half  years,  from  the  5th  November, 
1414,  until  April,  1418.  Pope  John  XXIII  him- 
self attended,  and  also  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
Dr.  John  Small,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  Antiquarian 
Society  (Proc.  vol.  3,  1862),  states  that  there  were 
no  less  than  29  cardinals  and  33  archbishops  pre- 
sent, in  addition  to  other  dignitaries.  The  number 
of  strangers  in  Constance  itself  was  estimated  at 
100,000. 

In  Heftor  Boece's  '  Chronicle  of  Scotland,' 
translated  by  Bellenden,  a  beautifully  printed  copy 
of  which  on  vellum  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University 
Library,  he  refers  to  the  Council  of  Constance. 
4  About  this  time  was  ane  gret  sisme  in  the  kirk, 
thre  Papis  creatin  atanis.  To  repair  thir  arrouris 
followit  the  Counsall  of  Constantine,  in  the  whilk 
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thir  thre   Papis  war   ejeckit,  and   the   fourt  creat 
be  the  said  Counsall/ 

As  Boece  states,  there  were  three  Popes  who 
laid  claims  to  the  allegiance  of  the  western  world. 
Two  of  these  had  already  been  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  yet  they  still  kept  up  a  mock 
state  of  sovereignty.  The  third  Pope,  John  XXIII, 
who  had  convened  and  presided  at  the  opening  of 
the  Council,  was  accused,  suspended,  and  eventually 
deposed  by  it,  and  Martin  V  elefted. 

It  was  at  this  Council  then  that  John  Huss  was 
brought  to  the  bar  on  account  of  his  heterodox 
opinions,  some  of  these  imbibed  from  the  writings 
of  Wycliffe.  For  some  years  he  had  denounced  in 
plain  terms  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  church.  He  was  a  popular 
preacher  in  Bohemia,  beloved  of  the  people, 
preaching  in  the  common  language  of  the  citizens, 
and  both  by  his  writings  and  his  preaching  he 
always  insisted  on  a  purer  life  in  the  church  which 
had  been  false  to  its  mission. 

Previous  to  this  Council  of  Constance  he  had 
been  interdicted  from  preaching  by  his  arch- 
bishop. The  town  of  Prague  was  also  put  under 
interdicfl  for  giving  him  shelter.  In  1410  he  had 
to  go  elsewhere.  Then  in  1415  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  sent  him  an  invitation  to  appear  at 
Constance,  promising  him  that  his  opinions  should 
receive  a  fair  hearing,  and  further  he  bound  him- 
self, in  writing,  to  give  him  the  assurance  of  a  safe 
conduct  to  return  to  Bohemia. 

And  yet  the  man,  'the  bearer  of  these  presents, 
journeying  from  Bohemia  to  the  Council  of  Con- 
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stance,  whom  we  have  taken  under  our  protection 
and  safeguard,  and  under  that  of  the  Empire,'  was 
bitterly  deceived.  He  proceeded  to  Constance 
trusting  in  the  word  of  an  emperor.  And  when  on 
the  6th  July,  1415,  he  rose  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  he  was  barely  permitted  a  hearing.  He 
was  declared  a  heretic,  and  on  the  same  day  sen- 
tenced, and  immediately  led  forth  and  burned  at 
the  stake,  his  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 
His  faithful  companion,  Jerome  of  Prague,  was 
afterwards  taken,  brought  to  Constance,  treated  with 
brutal  severity,  led  to  the  stake,  and  burnt  on  the 
3oth  May,  1416. 

There  was  naturally  tremendous  excitement  in 
Bohemia  when  the  terrible  tidings  became  known. 
In  Prague  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  who  had 
held  opinions  inimical  to  Huss  were  pillaged  and 
destroyed.  At  the  University  the  whole  of  the 
doctors  were  indignant  at  the  Emperor's  conduit 
and  the  barbarous  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, and  made  their  appeal  to  Europe  against  it. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  we  have  the  Protest, 
signed  by  distinguished  men,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  Library. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  National  League  and  Cov- 
enant in  Scotland,  of  which  a  number  of  copies 
were  signed,  so  there  appears  to  have  been  signed 
more  than  one  copy  by  Protestors  against  the 
burning  of  John  Huss.  Four  at  least  are  known  to 
have  been  drawn  up,  each  with  a  variant  number 
of  seals  and  signatures.  The  Edinburgh  copy 
appears  to  have  the  greatest  value.  Foxe,  in  his 
c  Book  of  Martyrs,'  describes  one  of  these.  '  Round 
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about  the  said  letter  there  were  fifty-four  scales 
hanging,  and  their  names  subscribed  whose  scales 
they  were.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  period  (1417) 
Scotland,  of  the  three  competing  Popes,  recognised 
Pope  Benedict  XIII,  who  had  been  deposed  at  Pisa. 
A  deputation  was  then  sent  to  Scotland  to  persuade 
her  to  transfer  her  allegiance  to  Martin  V,  and  in 
this  it  succeeded.  One  of  the  men  who  took  part  in 
the  memorable  discussions  was  Master  John  Fogo. 
And  we  find,  from  the  writings  of  Knox  (Works, 
vol.  i),  that  being  instrumental  in  the  convidlion  of 
Dr.  Paul  Craw  or  Crawar,  who  was  burnt  at 
St.  Andrews  in  1433,  ^e  was  rewarded  with  the 
abbacy  of  Melrose,  or  as  Boece  puts  it,  c  The  king 
commendit  mekil  this  punition ;  and  gaif  the 
abbacy  of  Melros  to  Johne  Fogo,  for  he  was  prin- 
cipall  convikar  of  this  Paule.' 

We  thus  see  that  the  edidts  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  had  wide  and  far  reaching  influences, 
apart  from  the  disastrous  Hussite  wars  which 
ensued  until  the  religious  freedom,  and  for  a  time 
also  the  nationality  of  Bohemia,  perished  at  the 
battle  of  Bila  Hora  on  8th  November,  1620,  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  forcibly  re- 
established. 

DAVID  CUTHBERTSON. 
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THE  DATE  OF  c  ALBION,  KNIGHT.51 

HOMAS  COLWELL  in  1565-6  ob- 
tained licence  to  print  '  A  mery  pleye 
bothe  pythy  and  pleasaunt  of  Albyon 
Knyghte.'  A  fragment  of  this  play 
has  been  preserved,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  piece  was  written  many  years 
before  the  date  of  the  licence,  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  but  no  more  definite  date  has 
ever  been  determined  upon  for  it.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  play  has  some  connection  with 
Sir  David  Lyndsay's  c  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis,' 
which  was  performed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
on  6th  January,  1 540,  (Chambers,  c  The  Medieval 
Stage/  II,  append.  X).  There  are  certain  general 
resemblances  between  Lyndsay's  'Satyre'  and' 
'  Albion,  Knight/  but  none  of  the  incidents  or 
passages  are  so  closely  alike  as  to  make  the  theory 
of  borrowing  inevitable.  As  they  are  both  political 
satires,  written  at  about  the  same  period,  a  certain 
resemblance  is  natural,  and  if  there  were  any  con- 
neftion  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  author 
borrowed  from  the  other. 

An    examination    of  the    political    allusions    in 
'Albion,  Knight,'  has  led  me  to  conjecture   that 

1  Farmer,  *  Six  Anonymous  Plays '  (Early  English  Drama  Soc.), 
pp.  120,  137. 
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the  winter  of  1537-8  was  probably  the  date  of  its 
composition,  and  that  its  main  subject  is  the  series 
of  rebellions  known  colle&ively  as  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  which  lasted  from  October  1 536  to  March 
1 537.  In  the  fragment  extant  the  author  seems  to 
be  analysing  with  considerable  insight,  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion  and  the  reasons  for  its  failure.  A 
sketch  of  the  play  will  make  this  clear. 

The  opening  is  lost,  but  apparently  Justice  and 
Albion  have  agreed  upon  a  common  course  of 
aftion ;  they  are  met  by  a  third  person,  fantastic- 
ally dressed  and  wearing  a  fox-tail  who  calls  himself 
c  Manhood/  and  recites  his  pedigree.  The  fragment 
begins  with  the  concluding  lines  of  his  speech. 
Justice  does  not  believe  his  story,  chiefly  because  of 
his  appearance.  They  argue  the  point,  and  Justice 
makes  the  usual  reflections  on  wanton  apparel, 
which  are  so  common  in  all  moralities.  Albion 
begs  them  not  to  quarrel  but  to  make  friends  and 
help  him.  Justice  would  gladly  be  friends  if  he 
were  sure  that  the  newcomer  was  really  Manhood, 
and  on  his  further  assurances  Albion,  Justice  and  he 
all  shake  hands,  Albion  saying,  '  With  this  knot  I 
pray  you  contented  to  be.*  'Manhood'  replies 
that  Albion  might  be  contented  if  he  could  obtain 
just  a<5ts  of  parliament,  but  at  present,  however 
useful  a  bill  may  be,  if  it  should  touch  the  interests 
of  Principality  (the  King)  or  the  lords  spiritual,  or 
the  lords  temporal,  or  of  the  merchants  or  lawyers, 
then — 

Farewell,  go  bet !  this  bill  may  sleep 
As  well  as  through  the  parliament  creep. 
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Even  if  a  great  effort  is  made  and  a  really 
salutary  a6l  is  passed,  it  is  useless  because  it  cannot 
be  enforced : — 


.  .  .  When  all  is  done,  and  your  statute  made, 
Then  forth  ye  go  in  a  wise  trade 
To  bring  it  all  to  good  conclusion  ; 
And  put  it  never  in  execution. 

Here  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  various 
statutes  against  enclosing  commons,  and  against 
laying  out  arable  land  in  sheep  walks,  6  Henry  VIII, 
cap.  5,  7  Henry  VIII,  cap.  i,  25  Henry  VIII, 
cap.  13  and  27  Henry  VIII,  cap.  22.  These 
statutes  were  passed  on  behalf  of  the  cottagers  and 
labourers  who  lost  their  grazing  rights  on  the 
commons,  or  were  turned  off  the  land  to  make 
room  for  the  sheep,  but  the  faft  that  the  statutes 
were  constantly  reinafted  shows  that  they  were 
useless.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  landowners 
to  seize  the  commons,  and  the  merchants  were 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  high  price  of  wool. 
Consequently  the  Afts  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
one  of  the  rebels'  demands  in  December,  1536, 
was  that  the  statute  for  enclosures  and  intakes 
should  be  put  into  execution  (Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII,  XI,  No.  1246). 

In  answer  to  'Manhood's'  tirade,  Justice  says: — 

Well,  if  this  be  true  it  is  more  pity. 
Yet,  let  us  endeavour,  both  ye  and  I, 
To  taste  our  message  that  it  were  done 
To  help  here  of  some  reformation. 
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Albion. 

Yea,  that  to  do  I  pray  you  both ; 

And  to  you  two  I  promise,  by  oath, 

I  shall  me  endeavour  with  the  commonalty 

Their  whole  allegiance  to  keep  in  unity. 

This  makes  the  plot  of  the  play  clearer.  Justice 
is  to  go  to  Principality  with  a  message,  and  mean- 
while Albion  is  to  keep  the  common  people  in 
order.  This  was  the  position  of  the  rebels  in 
November,  1536.  The  leaders  declared  that  they 
desired  peace  above  all  things.  They  did  not 
intend  to  fight  unless  they  were  attacked,  but  they 
craved  leave  to  lay  their  petition  before  the  King. 
If  he  would  receive  and  consider  it  graciously, 
they  undertook  to  keep  their  followers  from  dis- 
order and  violence. 

At  this  point  in  the  play  Justice  and  Albion 
depart  on  their  errands.  The  alleged  c  Manhood ' 
remains  behind  and  reveals  to  the  audience  that  he 
is  really  Injury,  and  has  assumed  this  disguise  to 
spy  out  the  plans  of  Justice  and  Albion : — 

.  .  .  wot  you  why  ? 

It  is  part  of  our  new  experience, 

When  I  against  right  make  stiff  defence, 

That  Justice  in  his  seat  may  not  be  enstabled ; 

Then  am  I,  Injury,  Manhood  called. 

O  !  then  of  me  croaketh  every  man — 

How  like  a  lord  this  fellow  stare  can 

The  law  to  defend  without  a  fall, 

For  all  their  pleading  in  Westminster  Hall ; 

Or  say  what  they  will,  and  babble  there, 

Yet  Maintenance  and  I  will  keep  the  chair. 

If  it  come  once  to  the  country, 

Then,  as  I  will,  so  shall  it  be. 
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A  commentary  on  this  is  found  in  the  complaints 
of  the  rebels  against  the  King's  officers  who,  '  for 
maintenance  of  their  authority  and  their  children 
and  blood/  take  bribes  and  extort  money  from  the 
King's  subjefts  (Letters  and  Papers,  XI,  1182). 
One  of  the  rebel  leaders  said  that  Cromwell's 
c  servants  and  eke  his  servants'  servants  think  to 
have  the  law  in  every  place  here  ordered  at  their 
commandment,  and  will  take  upon  them  to  com- 
mand sheriff,  justices  of  peace,  coram,  and  of 
session  in  their  master's  name  at  their  pleasure 
.  .  .  so  that  what  so  ever  they  will  :have 
done  must  be  lawful'  (Letters  and  Papers,  XI, 
1244). 

In  this  speech  of  Injury's  the  author  passes  his 
first  criticism  upon  the  rebels.  So  far  he  has  sym- 
pathised with  them — Justice  carries  the  message 
to  Principality — but  here  he  points  out  one  of 
their  weaknesses.  Albion  and  Justice  trust  the 
person  who  is  really  their  worst  enemy,  and  allow 
Injury  to  creep  into  their  councils  under  a  false 
name.  Undoubtedly  the  author  was  right  in 
thinking  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  trusted 
several  men  who  were  ready  to  turn  their  coats  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
behaved  with  conspicuous  treachery  throughout, 
as  he  persuaded  the  rebel  leaders,  with  whom  he 
was  negociating,  that  the  King  had  promised  to 
make  concessions  which  Norfolk  knew  perfectly 
well  had  been  rejected  by  the  King. 

Injury  explains  that  Albion  is  trying  to  bring 
in  Peace  and  Justice,  who  will  at  once  banish 
Injury  for  ever;  but  to  defeat  this  plan  Injury 

IV.  M 
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summons  his  old  friend   Division,  who  can  drive 
out  Peace.     When  Peace  goes  : — 

Then  Justice  must  ever  be  in  doubt 
Which  part,  at  need,  shall  bear  him  out ; 
So  that,  for  my  part,  he  shall  stand  still 
While  I  run  at  large  and  have  my  will. 

Division  is  a  comic  villain;  he  enters  cwith  a 
bill,  a  sword,  a  buckler  and  a  dagger/  singing  a 
song  which  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the  rebels'  march- 
ing song  (English  Historical  Review,  V.  331). 
It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  one  passage  in  which 
Division's  song  parodies  the  other,  and  yet  there  is 
a  haunting  resemblance.  Perhaps  the  two  follow- 
ing verses  show  the  comparison  best : — 

Pilgrim  3  Song.  Division's  Song. 

Such  folly  is  fallen  For  peace  is  bent 

And  wise  out  blawen  Nor  full  intent 

That  grace  is  gone  To  live  at  ease 

And  all  goodness,  Shall  not  prevent 

Then  no  marvell  Let  of  my  judgement 

Throght  it  thus  befell  To  alter  in  disease 
Commons  to  mell 

To  make  redress. 

The  Pilgrims'  song  mentions  by  name  their 
captain,  Robert  Aske.  Division  sings  of  c  a  lusty 
captain.'  His  allusion  to  ca  boar  with  a  tusk'  may 
refer  to  the  rebels'  prophecies,  in  which  noblemen 
were  indicated  by  their  armorial  bearings.  Thus 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  4  the  White  Lion  '  and 
Sir  Thomas  Percy  '  the  Crescent  Moon.'  So 
common  was  this  form  of  allusion  that  an  a<5t  was 
passed  to  prohibit  it.  No  one  of  importance  in  the 
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rebellion  carried  the  boar  or  the  boar's  head,  but  it 
was  a  very  common  cognizance,  and  may  be  used 
as  typical  of  armorial  bearings  in  general.  The 
Pilgrims'  song  ended  with  a  prayer ;  Division's 
song  ends  with  a  curse. 

When  Division  and  Injury  meet,  their  dialogue 
conveys  a  good  deal  of  information.  It  appears 
that  Division  has  been  concerned  in  some  hare- 
brained scheme  which  nearly  landed  him  in  a  snare. 
Injury  had  also  something  to  do  with  the  matter, 
and  each  expefted  that  the  other  would  be  hanged, 
but  both  escaped,  though  many  others  were 
executed.  The  allusion  here  is  probably  to  the 
rising  in  Lincolnshire,  which  preceded  the  greater 
rebellion  in  the  north.  The  Lincolnshire  rising 
was  a  sudden  outbreak  which  as  suddenly  collapsed ; 
it  was  over  before  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  pro- 
perly so-called,  had  begun. 

There  is  one  passage  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
interpret : — 

Injury. 

But,  hark !  I  say,  do  together  and  spell, 

Beware  ever  among  of  the  friary  clerk's  bell ! 
Division. 

It  is  doubtful  to  me  all  that  thou  speakest. 

I  pray  thee  spell  it  thyself,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
meanest. 

As  Division  professes  not  to  understand  the 
speech  a  modern  reader  can  hardly  hope  to  make  it 
out.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  friars  were 
very  a<5tive  in  preparing  for  the  rebellion,  and 
encouraged  the  rebels  in  every  way. 
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Injury  warns  Division  that 

Albion  hath  sent  Justice  to  Principality 
To  have  assistance,  and  me  to  suffrency 
Of  the  lords  temporal  to  have  their  aid, 
That  Justice  in  no  wise  should  be  delayed. 

Division  is  not  afraid  of  anything  that  Justice 
and  Albion  can  do.  He  has  two  spies,  by  whose 
means  he  can  keep  Peace  out  of  the  land.  One  of 
them  is  called  Double  Device ;  he  shall  go  to  Prin- 
cipality and  tell  him  that  the  common  people  are 
rising  against  him  because  they  are  so  ungrateful  to 
him  for  his  goodness  that  they  grudge  to  pay  the 
taxes.  Then  Double  Device  will  go  to  the  common 
people  and  tell  them  that  Principality  spends  all 
their  money  on  his  own  pleasures,  while  the  country 
is  left  defenceless,  maintenance  and  bribery  rule  in 
the  law  courts,  and  thieves  and  murderers  walk 
abroad  unpunished : — 

Bringing  them  in  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  pay 
To  Principality  their  duty  of  very  desert, 
Except  like  duty  be  ministered  on  his  part. 

This  speech  is  pradtically  a  series  of  extrafts 
from  the  negociations  between  the  rebels  and  the 
King.  The  rebels  said  that  *  The  tax  or  quindene 
(fifteenth)  payable  next  year  is  leviable  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  which  are  in  manner  utterly  destroyed. 
.  .  .  The  people  will  ...  be  obliged  to  pay  4d. 
for  a  beast  and  iad.  for  20  sheep,  which  will  be 
an  importunate  charge  considering  their  poverty 
and  losses  these  two  years  past'  (Letters  and  Papers, 
XI,  705).  The  King  replied  that  'As  for  the 
subsidy  which  they  also  made  a  cause  of  their 
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insurrection,  it  toucheth  not  the  aoth  person  that 
was  moved  and  induced  to  this  rebellion.  For 
there  was  no  man  charged  therewith  but  he  that 
was  worth  £20  and  above  ;  and  he  that  was  worth 
£20  and  would  rather  rebel  against  his  prince  and 
country  than  pay  los.  of  the  same,  to  be  employed 
for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  commonwealth, 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  a  good  subje<5t,  but  he  that 
would  put  many  men's  lives  in  adventure  for  any 
worldly  good  is  rather  not  to  be  taken  and  reputed 
for  a  Christian  man/  The  King  professed  to  be 
deeply  grieved  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  subjects, 
who  grudged  him  a  little  money,  when  he  did  so 
much  for  them.  '  How  unkindly  may  His  Majesty 
take  their  ingratitude  therein,  when  he  shall  have 
before  his  eyes  his  inestimable  love  towards  them, 
and  then  see  their  unkindness  and  unnatural  pro- 
ceeding again  to  be  such  towards  him'  (Bain,  State 
Papers,  I,  p.  473). 

On  the  other  hand  the  people  began  to  ask 
questions  about  the  money  which  '  they  have  paid 
already  more  by  fear  than  by  love,  especially  that 
which  they  lent  in  the  time  of  the  Cardinal 
(Wolsey),  which  amounts  to  a  very  horrible  sum' 
(Letters  and  Papers,  XI,  714).  The  Imperial 
Ambassador  reported  that  the  rebels  '  wish  to 
know  what  the  King  has  done  with  the  treasure 
which  his  father  left  him,  and  the  incredible  sums 
he  has  exacted  from  his  vassals,  ecclesiastics  and 
others'  (ibid.)  1 143). 

While  Double  Device  is  sowing  these  dissen- 
sions between  Principality  and  the  common  people, 
Division  will  send  his  other  spy,  Old  Debate,  to 
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cause  the  lords  spiritual  to  wrangle  with  the  lords 
temporal.  He  will  persuade  the  lords  temporal 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  for  them  to  suffer  low- 
born persons  to  hold  office  about  the  person  of 
Principality — 

Sithen  they  inheritors  are  born  to  be 

Of  the  high  counsel,  by  blood  and  dignity. 

When  he  has  thoroughly  roused  them,  he  will  pass 
over  to  the  lords  spiritual,  and  tell  them  that  they 
are  men  of  wisdom  and  experience,  who  ought  to 
rule  the  land  rather  than  the  ignorant  and  in- 
capable nobility : — 

Thus  will  I  divide,  by  this  proper  train, 
That  peace  amongst  them  shall  not  reign. 

This  at  first  sight  looks  like  an  allusion  to  the 
quarrel  between  Wolsey  and  the  nobility  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign,  but  the  feud  between  the 
nobles  and  the  upstart  churchmen  was  only  in- 
tensified when  the  reformers,  many  of  them  men 
of  low  birth,  began  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
the  author  is  careful  to  explain  that  it  is  an  '  Old 
Debate/ while  Injury  exclaims  that  this  will  'make 
of  an  old  grudge  a  new  frenzy/  In  this  quarrel 
Thomas  Cromwell,  though  no  ecclesiastic,  might 
be  counted  as  a  '  lord  spiritual/  as  he  was  the  vicar 
general  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  rebels  were  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  nobility.  The  Lincolnshire  men  'demand  a 
shearer  of  cloths  to  be  given  up  to  them,  meaning 
Cromwell,  and  a  tavern-keeper,  meaning  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury '  (ibid.  714).  All  the  petitions 
pray  the  King  that  men  of  low  birth  may  be  put 
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out  of  the  Council,  and  that  he  will  govern  in 
future  by  the  advice  of  noblemen  of  the  old  blood 
(ibid.  705,  902,  957,  1246). 

Injury  is  delighted  by  Division's  manoeuvres  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  he  explains  that  something  more 
is  needed,  for  Justice  and  his  brother  Peace  have 
entered  into  a  deep-laid  plan  to  marry  Peace's 
daughter,  Dame  Plenty,  to  Albion,  who  c  loveth 
fair  flesh  of  all  meats.'  If  this  marriage  takes  place 

.  .  .  Then  will  Albion,  that  old  sot, 
With  Rest  and  Peace,  so  on  her  dote 
That  then  she,  by  her  and  her  friends, 
Shall  sail  in  storms  at  all  winds. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  even  in  Henry  VIIFs 
reign  John  Bull  was  a  stout,  middle-aged  party. 
This  proposed  marriage  may  be  a  reference  to  the 
negociations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Milan  to  Henry  VIII  in  the  winter  of  1537-8. 
This  marriage,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would  have 
healed  the  breach  between  England  and  the 
Emperor,  and  as  her  coming  would  banish  the 
danger  of  war,  the  Duchess  might  be  called  the 
daughter  of  Peace.  The  alliance  was  popular 
because  any  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  meant  the 
interruption  of  trade  with  the  Netherlands  and 
caused  thousands  of  cloth-workers  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  true  that  Principality,  rather 
than  Albion,  represents  the  King,  but  in  a  political 
allegory  personifications  are  apt  to  blend  into  one 
another.  It  is  true  also  that  a  reference  to  this 
marriage  in  the  middle  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
is  an  anachronism,  as  Queen  Jane  lived  all  through 
the  rebellion.  But  the  marriage  has  no  obvious 
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connection  with  the  message  of  Justice  to  Princi- 
pality ;  it  seems  to  be  thrust  into  the  middle  of 
events  rather  arbitrarily,  and  besides  it  has  an  alle- 
gorical significance  quite  apart  from  any  political 
allusion. 

In  order  to  upset  the  schemes  of  Justice  and 
Peace  Injury  instructs  Division  to  go  to  Albion 
and  pretend  that  he  is  a  messenger  from  Justice:— 

And  say  thou  wert  present  when  Principality 

With  Justice  fell  at  great  debate ; 

When  that  his  message  he  did  dilate 

From  Albion  ;  and  tell  him  that  Principality  in  no  wise 

His  will  with  equity  will  grant  to  exercise  ; 

But  that  the  law  should  be  but  after  his  liking, 

And  every  writ  after  his  entitling ; 

And  that  his  will,  who  ever  list  to  strive, 

Should  be  the  best  part  for  his  prerogative ; 

And  then  they  both  suddenly,  upon  this, 

In  great  rages  departed,  i-wis. 

4  Wherefore/  Justice  said,  '  I  am  in  such  confusion 

That  I  am  ashamed  to  turn  again  to  Albion.' 

This  supposedly  false  message  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  real  reply  sent  by  the  King  to  the 
rebels,  which  was  certainly  diftated  by  division. 
'The  King  said  he  would  rather  lose  his  crown 
than  be  so  limited  by  his  vassals'  (ibid.  1 143).  He 
scolded  the  rebels  roundly  for  presuming  to  criticise 
his  conduft  in  any  particular.  He  knew  best  and 
his  will  was  law  (ibid.  957). 

Injury  now  tells  Division  that  when  he  goes  to 
Albion  he  must  disguise  himself  under  the  name  of 
Policy.  Division  objedts  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  play  a  part,  but  Injury  encourages  him  and 
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points  out  that  Albion  will  be  perplexed  by    his 
message  and  will  ask  his  advice,  whereupon 

Thou  shalt  teach  him  a  wrong  cross  row ; 
And  tell  him  best  it  is,  after  thine  advice, 
With  mirth  and  prodigality  him  to  exercise ; 
And  take  of  his  own  good  while  he  may, 
Lest  all  at  last  be  bribed  away. 

Here  the  fragment  ends. 

The  reference  to  the  cross  row  may  be  paralleled 
by  a  number  of  rhymes  relating  to  Thomas  Crom- 
well. The  Christ's  cross  row  was  the  alphabet, 
which  in  the  old  horn-books  began  with  a  cross, 
followed  by  A,  B,  C,  etc.  In  the  prophecies  and 
political  slang  of  the  years  1528-36  A,  B,  C,  stood 
for  Anne  Boleyne  and  Cromwell  [ibid.  XII  (i) 
841  (ii)  ;  XII  (2)  1 21 2,  vi],  but  these  two  were 
heretics  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christ's  cross. 
Their's  was  the  wrong  cross  row,  and  the  opposition 
looked  forward  to  a  time 

When  Crumwell  is  brought  a-low 
And  we  rede  out  the  Christ  Cross  row. 

[Ibid.  XII,  (1)318.] 

The  development  of  Injury's  plot  and  the  further 
adventures  of  Albion  are  unfortunately  lost,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  what  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece.  Probably  the  author  developed  his  own 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time.  His  views  are 
fairly  clear ;  he  was  a  moderate  man,  who  disap- 
proved of  civil  war,  but  saw  many  matters  in 
England  in  need  of  reform.  Perhaps  the  brevity  of 
the  fragment  accounts  for  the  absence  of  all  but  one 
doubtful  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  grievances. 
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The  religious  controversy  may  have  been  dealt  with 
more  fully  in  the  lost  portion  of  the  play,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  author  did  not  dare  to  make 
more  than  a  few  carefully  veiled  allusions  to  such  a 
dangerous  topic.  His  interest  seems  to  have  been 
in  economic  rather  than  in  religious  affairs,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  risk  his  neck  by  refer- 
ring to  matters  which  he  regarded  with  indifference. 
It  is  this  exclusive  occupation  with  the  economic 
side  of  the  rebellion  which  has  caused  the  author's 
references  to  it  to  be  overlooked  hitherto,  as  his- 
torians are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  purely  religious 
movement.  Though  its  rebellious  aspect  was  the 
most  striking,  it  had  nevertheless  a  political  and 
social  side  which,  though  less  prominent,  was  per- 
haps more  significant,  and 'Albion,  Knight/ reveals 
this  side  in  a  very  interesting  way. 

MADELEINE  HOPE  DODDS. 


A  PLEA  FOR  ADEQUATE  DESCRIP- 
TION IN  THE  CATALOGUING  OF 
BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

CATALOGUE  in  which  the  titles  are 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  standard 
of  laconic  expression  is  one  of  the  most 
uninteresting  and  irritating  productions 
that  can  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  book- 
lover.  The  Spartan  order  of  bibliography  is  as 
uninspiring  as  it  is  uninforming,  and  the  aim  of 
every  catalogue  should  be  to  give  information,  and 
where  needed  elucidation.  Brevity  may  be  the 
soul  of  wit,  but  it  is  not  the  soul  of  wisdom,  and 
still  less  is  it  the  soul  of  knowledge.  The  ideal 
catalogue  is  one  which  tells  all  we  ought  to  know 
about  the  book  it  describes.  There  are,  of  course, 
limitations  of  cost  which  have  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  observed,  and  which  are  often  very 
stringent  in  the  case  of  a  printed  catalogue.  But 
after  all  the  usefulness  of  a  book  in  a  public  library 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  adequacy  with 
which  it  is  described.  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate 
my  plea  by  concrete  examples.  Let  us  take  a  not 
uncommon  form  of  catalogue  entry  : 

B.,  C.    A  Remembrancer  of  excellent  Men.    By  C.  B., 
i.e.,  C.  Barksdale.     London,  1670.     8°. 
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The  book  is  an  example  of  authorship  made  easy, 
for  it  consists  of  ten  short  biographies  not  one  of 
which  was  written  by  C.  B.  To  describe  the 
book  correctly  the  whole  title-page  is  needed,  with 
some  additions  here  given  in  brackets : 

A  Remembrancer  of  Excellent  Men.  I.  Dr.  John 
Reynolds  [translated  from  the  Latin  oration  of  Sir  Isaac 
Wake].  II.  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  [by  Isaak  Walton]. 
III.  Dr.  William  Whitaker  [translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Abdias  Assheton].  IV.  Dr.  Andrew  Willet  [by  Dr. 
Peter  Smith].  V.  Dr.  Daniel  Featley  [by  John  Featley]. 

VI.  Walter  Norban[e],  Esq.  [by  Dr.  [William]  Hay  wood]. 

VII.  Mr.   John   Gregory   [by  John    Gurgany].       VIII. 
Bishop  [Bryan]  Duppa  [by  Jasper  Maine].      IX.  Arch- 
bishop [John]  Bramhall  [by  Jeremy  Taylor].     X.  Bishop 
[Jeremy]    Taylor    [by    George    Rust]    .    .    .    London : 
Printed  for  John   Martyn,  at  the  Bell  without  Temple 
Bar,   1670.      12°.     The  dedication  is  signed  C.  B.,  /'.<?., 
Clement  Barksdale. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  taste  I  do  not  care  for  the 
use  of  brackets,  which  rather  disfigure  a  page. 
The  better  plan  generally  is  to  give  the  informa- 
tion in  a  note. 

The  British  Museum  catalogue  gives  the  first 
edition  of  Salmon's  c  Polygraphice  '  as  dealing  with 
Drawing,  Engraving,  Varnishing,  and  Dyeing,  and 
whilst  it  records  down  to  the  eighth  edition,  does 
not  mention  any  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the 
book.  But  the  edition  of  1685,  which  although 
styled  the  fifth,  is  probably  the  sixth,  has  much 
additional  matter,  and  the  author,  who  was  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  literary  window-dressing,  duly 
takes  credit  for  this  on  the  title-page: 
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Polygraphice :  or  the  art  of  Drawing,  Engraving, 
Etching,  Limning,  Painting,  Washing,  Varnishing,  Gild- 
ing, Colouring,  Dying,  Beautifying  and  Perfuming.  In 
Seven  books.  Exemplified  in  the  Drawing  of  Men,  fremen^ 
Landskips,  Countreys,  and  Figures  of  Various  Forms;  The 
way  of  Engraving,  Etching  and  Limning,  with  all  their 
requisites  and  Ornaments ;  The  Depiffing  of  the  most  eminent 
pieces  of  Antiquities ;  The  Painting  of  the  Antients;  Washing 
of  Maps,  Globes,  or  Piftures  ;  The  Dying  of  Cloth,  Silk,  Horns, 
Bones,  Wood,  Glass,  Stones  and  Metals.  The  Vernishing, 
Colouring  and  Gilding  thereof^  according  to  any  purpose  or 
intent :  The  Painting,  Colouring  and  Beautifying  of  the  Face, 
Skin  and  Hair;  The  Whole  Doffirine  of  Perfumes  (never 
published  till  now)  together  with  the  Original  advancement 
and  Perfection  of  the  Art  of  Painting:  And  a  Discourse  of 
Perspective,  Chiromancy  and  Alchemy.  To  which  is 
also  added,  I.  The  one  hundred  and  twelve  chymical 
Arcanums  of  Petrus  Johannes  Faber,  a  most  learned  and 
eminent  Physician.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English. 
II.  An  Abstract  of  Choice  Chymical  Preparations,  fitted 
for  vulgar  use,  for  curing  most  diseases  incident  to  humane 
bodies.  The  fifth  edition  :  enlarged  with  above  a  thousand 
considerable  additions.  Adorned  with  XXV  Copper  Sculp- 
tures:  the  like  never  yet  extant.  By  William  Salmon, 
Professor  of  Physick,  living  at  the  Blew  Balcony  by  Fleet 
Duchy  near  Ho Iborn- Bridge,  London.  .  .  .  London :  Printed 
for  Thomas  Passinger  at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge; 
and  Thomas  Sawbridge  at  the  Three  Flowers  de  Luces  in 
Little-Brittain.  MDCLXXXV.  8°. 

In  this  long-winded  title  the  only  words  that 
can  safely  be  omitted  are,  in  my  opinion,  those 
italicised  above,  and  their  inclusion  certainly  helps 
to  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
compilation.  That  *  most  learned  and  eminent 
physician  Petrus  Johannes  Faber '  was  Pierre  Jean 
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Fabre,  a  graduate  of  Montpellier,  of  whose  '  Secreta 
Chymica'  and  other  writings  we  may  read  in 
Ferguson's  '  Bibliotheca  Chemica.'  Salmon  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  who  has  translated  any  portion 
of  Fabre  into  English. 

Let  us  take  a  modern  instance : 

Memories  of  Old  Friends  :  being  extracts  from  Journals 
and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fox  from  1835  to  1871.  Edited 
by  Horace  N.  Pym.  Third  Edition.  To  which  are 
added  fourteen  original  Letters  from  J.  S.  Mill  [to 
Robert  Barclay  Fox]  never  before  published.  London : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1882.  8°.  2  vols. 

The  first  edition  did  not  contain  the  letters,  and 
they  should  certainly  be  included  in  any  catalogue 
entry  of  the  second.  But  at  pages  166-7  of  the 
second  volume  there  is  *  A  Calendar  of  Odours, 
being  in  imitation  of  the  various  calendars  of  Flora 
by  Linnaeus  and  others,'  which  was  written  for 
Caroline  Fox  by  'her  grateful  friend  J.  S.  Mill/ 
At  pages  204-9  is  reprinted  as  a  note  '  My  Friend 
Mr.  B.'  a  tra6t  by  Robert  Barclay  Fox  on  the  war- 
like expenditure  of  Great  Britain.  This  pamphlet 
appears  to  be  very  rare.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
Smith's  '  Friends'  Books.'  There  is  no  copy  in  the 
the  British  Museum,  and  none  in  the  large  pam- 
phlet colleftion  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  spite  of  the  title 
of  Caroline  Fox's  charming  book,  not  everyone 
will  conneft  it  with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Another  example  of  incompleteness  is : 

Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 
With  a  Preface  and  Memoir.  .  .  .  New  Edition.  With 
portrait.  London :  John  Murray.  1869.  12°. 
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This  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Memoir  of  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam  was  by  the  sorrowing  father,  Henry 
Hallam,  and  that  the  volume  also  contains  the 
biography  of  another  of  his  gifted  sons,  Henry 
Fitzmaurice  Hallam,  written  by  Henry  Sumner 
Maine  and  Franklin  Lushington.  A  note  supply- 
ing this  information,  and  the  setting  out  the 
contents  of  the  '  Remains/  would  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  remarkable  essays  the  volume  contains. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  incompleteness 
of  titles : 

Philological  Pastime  of  an  Englishman  in  Tuscany, 
with  some  letters  of  Gladstone  to  John  Temple  Leader. 
Florence.  G.  Barbera.  M.  CCM 1IC.  12° 

The  '  Pastime  '  is  a  list  of  English  words  derived 
from  or  like  Italian  words,  but  extending  only 
from  '  abandon  '  to  '  azure/ 

Here  is  a  different  type  of  imperfeftion : 

Phasdri,  Aviani,  aliorumque  veterum  Fabulae ;  P.  Syri 
Sententiae ;  Catonis  Disticha  Moralia,  et  Symposii 
-flinigmata.  .  .  .  Londini.  1823.  12°. 

This  little  book  is  bound  in  boards,  and  the  name 
of  the  editor,  which  is  omitted  from  the  title-page, 
is  given  on  the  cover,  where  we  read,  c  Recensuit 
et  curavit  Joannes  Carey  LL.D/ 

The  imperfection  of  the  following  title  is  partly 
due  to  the  publisher : 

Popular  Legends ;  or  Evenings  at  Woodlawn.  By 
Mrs.  Ellet.  .  .  .  Dublin  :  James  McGlashan.  M  DCCLL. 

12°. 

The  authoress  was  Elizabeth  Fries  Lummis,  who 
married  William  H.  Ellet,  M.D.  It  was  originally 
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issued  as  *  Evenings  at  Woodlawn."  (New  York, 
1849.)  ^n  the  preface  she  acknowledges  her 
indebtedness  to  the  colle<5tion  of  J.  P.  Lyser,  the 
pseudonym  under  which  Johann  Peter  Theodor 
Burmeister  published  his c  Abendlaendische  Tausend 
und  eine  Nacht '  (Meissen,  1838-9). 

Some  titles  err  by  modesty,  as  in  this  case : 

A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  New  Testament.  To  which  is  subjoined 
a  vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
from  Mr.  [William]  Whiston's  charge  of  dislocations. 
In  three  volumes.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.  Oxford, 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  MDCCCXXVII.  8°.  3  vols. 

The  title  is  defe&ive  in  not  stating  that  this 
.Oxford  issue  is  the  second  edition  of  this  remark- 
able work.  It  is  still  more  defe6live  because  it 
does  not  bring  out  the  fa6t  that  the  book  is  a 
storehouse  of  all  that  was  then  known  about  the 
New  Testament  Apocrypha,  most  of  which  are 
given  in  text  or  in  translation,  and  often  in  both. 
It  includes  a  notice  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Mohammedan  Gospel  of  Barnabas.  This  inclusive- 
ness  is  not  made  clear  in  any  catalogue  I  have  seen. 

Here  is  a  Civil  War  traft,  probably  written  by 
John  Angier : 

Lancashire's  Valley  of  Achor,  is  England's  Doore  of 
Hope :  set  wide  open,  in  a  brief  History  of  the  Wise, 
Good,  and  Powerfull  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  Order- 
ing and  Managing  the  Militia  of  Lancashire ;  Not  onely 
to  the  Preservation  but  Exaltation  of  a  Poor,  and  Praying 
people,  in  two  Hundreds ;  Against,  and  above  a  Con- 
siderable Armie,  of  Popish,  and  ill-affected  persons  in 
foure  Hundreds :  ...  By  a  well-wisher  to  the  peace  of 
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the  Land,  and  piety  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  London : 
Printed  for  Luke  Fawne,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Thomas 
Smith  at  his  shop  in  Manchester.  1643.  Small  4°. 

Why  not  economise  by  omitting  the  imprint  ? 
it  may  be  asked.  This  imprint  is  worth  giving 
because  there  are  two  issues  of  the  book,  one  con- 
taining and  the  other  omitting  the  name  of  the 
Manchester  bookseller.  And  as  booksellers  were 
very  scarce  in  the  seventeenth  century  Manchester, 
this  imprint  is  a  piece  of  evidence  in  the  history  of 
Lancashire  bookselling. 

In  a  printed  catalogue  I  find  this  entry : 

Sinnett  (Mrs.  Percy).     cByeways  of  History/  1854. 

The  title  page  of  the  book  thus  summarily  dis- 
missed, reads : 

Byeways  of  History,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  which  is  now  first  added  a  sketch  of  a 
Silesian  Knight  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  his  diary, 
recently  discovered.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  .  .  . 
London:  Richard  Bentley.  1854.  8°. 

The  title  page  does  not  tell  us  that  this  is  the 
second  edition,  it  does  not  say  that  the  Silesian 
Knight  was  Hans  von  Schweinichen,  nor  does  it 
record  the  fa6l  that  the  book  deals  exclusively  with 
Germany,  and  especially  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
Peasant's  War. 

The  following  at  first  sight  seems  an  adequate 
title : 

A  Winter  with  Robert  Burns,  being  annals  of  his 
patrons  and  associates  in  Edinburgh  during  the  year 
1786-7,  and  details  of  his  inauguration  as  Poet-Laureate 
of  the  Can :  Kil :  .  .  .  Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Peter 

iv.  N 
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Brown,  James*  Square.     MDCCCXLVI.     12°.     pp.  vi. 
173  (3).     Lithographic  frontispiece  and  facsimile. 

Yet  this  title  is  defective  in  three  particulars. 
The  dedication  is  signed  J.  M.,  but  this  does  not 
fully  reveal  the  author,  who  was  James  Marshall. 
It  does  not  tell  us  that  Can :  Kil :  is  a  mystic 
abbreviation  for  the  'Lodge  Canongate  Kilwinning 
No.  2,'  and  thus  conceals  the  Masonic  interest  of 
the  book.  It  does  not  explain  that  the  book  was 
issued  as  a  prospeftus  or  explanation  of  the  en- 
graving from  Stewart  Watson's  painting  of  the 
inauguration  of  Burns  as  Poet-Laureate  of  the 
above-named  lodge  of  Freemasons.  No  catalogue 
that  I  have  noticed  brings  out  all  these  three 
points.1 

Special  care  should  be  taken  when  a  book 
contains  matter  not  fairly  covered  by  the  title. 
Thus  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  editions  of  Ains- 
worth's  c  Crichton '  have  an  appendix  containing 
two  of  the  '  Admirable '  Scot's  Latin  Poems,  with 
English  versions.  It  is  not  everyone  who  would 
expeft  to  find  these  and  other  biographical  data  at 
the  end  of  a  novel. 

Should  anyone  desire  to  see  a  squib  written  by 
Macaulay  in  the  Leicester  parliamentary  ele&ion 
of  1826  he  may  look  in  vain  in  many  catalogues. 

1  Watson's  picture  has  no  historic  value  except  as  bringing 
together  a  remarkable  series  of  Edinburgh  notables  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  question  as  to  whether  Burns 
was  ever  appointed  Laureate  the  reader  should  consult  the 
*  History  of  the  Lodge  Canongate  Kilwinning  No.  2,'  by  Allan 
Macgregor  (Edinburgh,  1888),  and  Chambers's  'Life  of  Burns,' 
revised  by  William  Wallace  (Edinburgh,  1896.  Vol.  ii,  p.  396). 
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Yet  the  alleged  '  Fragment  of  an  Ancient  Romance ' 
is  reprinted  in  a  book  so  well  known  as  Bonn's 
edition  of  Lowndes's  'Bibliographer's  Manual*  (p. 
1443*).  Should  not  the  cataloguer  by  a  note  and 
a  cross-reference  make  this  available  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  ? 

The  importance  of  giving  the  contents  of  books 
of  essays — where  it  can  be  done — needs  to  be 
emphasised.  Here  is  one  of  the  less-known  works 
of  a  famous  biblical  scholar : 

Iris :  studies  in  colours  and  talks  about  flowers.  By 
Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Leipsic. 
Translated  from  the  original  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cusin,  M.A., 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1889.  8°. 

The  title  seems  full  and  explicit,  but  no  one 
would  guess  from  it  that  the  book  includes  essays 
on  Academic  official  robes  and  their  colours,  on 
the  Bible  and  Wine,  on  Dancing  and  Criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  mutually  related,  on  Love  and 
Beauty,  and  on  Eternal  Life :  Eternal  Youth. 

The  four  volumes  of  '  Essays  of  a  Birmingham 
Manufacturer,'  by  William  Lucas  Sargant  (London, 
1869-72)  contain  fifteen  essays  on  subjects  ranging 
from  the  'Lies  of  Statistics'  to  'The  New  Academy.' 
However  much,  or  however  little,  readers  may 
differ  from  Sargant's  views,  he  was  certainly  a  man 
of  ripe  information  and  acute  reasoning  power,  but 
unless  the  cataloguer  supplies  a  note  containing 
the  subjects  of  his  essays,  the  title  alone  is  not 
illuminating. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  a  printed  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  a  denominational  congregation,  I  read 
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this  title,  c  Ancient  Tra6ts.'  On  examining  this 
volume  it  was  found  to  consist  of  eighteen  distinct 
publications  issued  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  volume 
was  one  full  of  instruction  for  the  student  of 
religious  controversy,  but  the  two  words  devoted 
to  it  in  the  catalogue  effectually  concealed  its  value. 
As  a  critic  should  be  open  to  criticism,  I  will  now 
give  what  in  my  view  is  an  adequate  description 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  tracts,  in 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  bound  up  by 
a  binder  who  has  sometimes  cut  into  the  pages, 
but  has  long  since  gone  to  his  account. 

DEWSBURY  (WILLIAM) 

A  General  Epistle  given  forth  from  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  to  be  read  in  his  Fear  in  the  Assemblies 
of  the  Church  of  the  First-Born,  gathered  in  these 
Northern  Counties,  and  in  all  Countries  and  Islands 
wherever  the  People  of  the  Lord  are  scattered  over 
the  Face  of  the  Earth.  W.  D.  Printed  in  the 
Year  1668. 

Small  4°,  pp.  8.  The  epistle  is  signed  '  William  Dews- 
bury,  Warwick,  the  I4th  of  the  roth  Moneth  68.' 

Fox  (GEORGE) 

The  Papists  Strength,  Principles  and  Doctrines 
(which  they  are  sworn  to  Preach  from  the  Council 
of  Trent,  by  the  Pope's  Authority,  and  after  con- 
firmed by  the  last  General  Assembly  at  Rouen 
1571  ...)  Answered  and  Confuted.  Further- 
more their  principles  and  Doctrines  Answered  and 
Confuted,  as  they  were  laid  down  in  two  or  three 
severall  papers,  by  R.  W.  Papist,  lately  sent  from 
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Holland.  Also  a  challenge  to  the  Pope  ...  to 
choose  .  .  .  some  Cardinals,  Fryers,  or  Jesuits  to 
try  .  .  .  (by  watching  on  their  side  and  our  side) 
to  prove  that  if  afterward  they  have  consecrated  it, 
whether  the  Bread  and  Wine  doth  not  lose  its  taste 
and  savour  and  so  not  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  Also  a  paper  to  all  them  that  fast  and 
afflicl:  themselves  who  are  in  the  will-worship  and 
voluntary  humility.  Also  some  Quasries  to  all  the 
Papists  upon  Earth  to  be  answered  in  writing  .  .  . 
By  George  Fox.  London,  Printed  for  Thomas 
Simmons,  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  neer  Aldersgate 
1658. 

Small  4°,  pp.  100.     A  portion  of  the  answer  to  R.  W. 
is  signed  c  F.  H.' — i.e.,  Francis  Howgill. 


Fox  (GEORGE) 

A  Testimony  of  what  we  believe  of  Christ,  .  .  . 
both  as  he  was  God  and  as  he  was  Man.  And 
also  the  Testimony  of  the  Apostles  concerning 
him,  with  those  Names  which  God,  the  Angels 
and  Holy  Ghost  has  given  unto  him  and  the  holy 
men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost : 
which  we  faithfully  own  and  believe.  But  all  such 
by-names,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Scriptures  we 
testify  against  though  contended  for  by  such,  as  say, 
they  have  not  the  same  holy  Ghost,  that  gave  forth 
the  Scriptures :  and  it  is  the  same  Spirit  that  gives 
Christ  those  by-names  that  in  scorn  call  us  Quakers. 
.  .  .  By  George  Fox,  Printed  in  the  Year  1677. 

Small  4°,  pp.  87.  This  is  dated  from  'Worcester 
Prison,  the  25.  of  the  n  Moneth  1674/5.' 
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BURROUGH  (EDWARD)  AND  OTHERS 

To  all  dear  Friends  and  Brethren  in  the  Ever- 
lasting Truth  and  Covenant  of  the  Almighty 
Jehovah  Blessed  for  Evermore. 

Small  4°,  pp.  8.  There  is  no  title-page.  The  first 
sedHon  is  not  signed ;  the  second  is  signed  e  I.  D.,'  the 
third  by  '  E.  B.  J.  C.  J.  P.  Newgate  Prison,  the  1 2th  of 
the  4th  Month  1662';  the  last  by  cFran.  Howgill.' 
These  papers  were  written  by  Edward  Burrough  and 
other  Quaker  prisoners. 

MOON  QOHN) 

A  Real  Demonstration  of  the  True  Order  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  of  the  Ground  of  all  Formality 
and  Idolatry,  with  a  few  words  unto  such  as  are  con- 
cerned in  it.  London:  Printed  in  the  Year  1663. 

Small  4°,  pp.  10.  The  first  sedion  is  signed  by 
c  William  Smith*;  the  second  by 'Elizabeth  Newton';  the 
third  by  c  John  Reckless,  Prudence  Harding/  and  dated 
Nottingham,  the  n  mon.,  1663;  and  the  final  section  is 
signed  by  '  John  Moon/ 

PENNINGTON  (ISAAC,  the  younger) 

Some  Queries  concerning  the  Work  of  God  in 
the  World,  which  is  to  be  expedted  in  the  latter 
Ages  thereof;  With  a  few  plain  words  to  the 
Nation  of  England,  tending  towards  stopping  the 
future  breakings  forth  of  God's  wrath  both  upon 
the  People  and  Powers  thereof;  with  an  Adver- 
tisement relating  to  the  present  State  of  Things. 
(Colophon)  London,  Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Robert  Wilson  at  the  sign  of  the  Black-Spread- 
Eagle  and  Wind-Mill,  in  Martins  Le  Grand,  1660. 

Small  4°,  pp.  8.  There  is  no  title-page;  signed  at  the 
end  '  Isaac  Pennington  the  Younger.* 
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NAYLER  (JAMES) 

Love  to  the  Lost ;  and  a  Hand  held  forth  to  the 
Helpless,  to  lead  out  of  the  Dark :  Wherein  is 
plainly  held  out,  divers  particular  things  as  they 
are  learned  of  Christ ;  and  are  most  needful  to  be 
known  of  all,  who  profess  Godliness  ...  By  one 
that  sought  the  Redemption  of  Zion's  Seed,  and  a 
lover  of  the  Creation  of  God,  who  was  called  in 
derision  by  Ishmael's  seed,  A  Quaker.  .  .  .  Printed 
in  the  Year,  1665. 

Small  4°,  pp.  80.  Signed  c  J.  N.' — i.e.y  James  Nayler. 
The  first  edition,  1656,  had  the  author's  name. 

WHITEHEAD  (GEORGE)  and  SMITH  (WILLIAM) 

The  Popish  Informer  reprehended  for  his  false 
Information  against  the  Quaker  Meetings :  in 
reply  to  a  most  Envious,  Abusive,  Seditious,  and 
Irrational  Pamphlet,  stiled,  An  Answer  to  a  Sedi- 
tious Libel,  as  he  most  falsely  terms  the  late 
Innocent  Declaration  from  the  People  of  God, 
called  Quakers,  against  all  Seditious  Conventicles 
&c.  .  .  .  Unto  which  is  annexed,  A  brief  Recital 
of  some  Accusations  cast  upon  the  said  People  by 
one  H[erbert]  Thorndike,  one  of  the  Prebends  of 
of  Westminster,  in  his  Book,  entituled,  A  Discourse 
of  Forbearance,  or  the  Penalties  which  a  due 
Reformation  require.  .  .  .  Printed  in  the  Year, 
1670. 

Small  4°,  pp.  23.  Signed  by  <G.  W.  W.  S.'— i.e., 
George  Whitehead  and  William  Smith.  The  Quakers 
issued,  about  1670,  c  A  Declaration  from  the  People  of 
God,  called  Quakers,  against  all  Seditious  Conventicles/ 
etc. 
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BURROUGH  (EDWARD) 

A  Declaration  of  the  sad  and  great  Persecution 
and  Martyrdom  of  the  People  of  God,  called 
Quakers,  in  New-England  for  the  Worshipping  of 
God.  Whereof  22  have  been  Banished  upon  Pain 
of  Death,  3  have  been  Martyred  3  have  had  their 
Right  Ears  cut,  i  hath  been  burned  in  the  Hand 
with  the  letter  H.  31  Persons  have  received  650 
stripes,  i  was  beat  while  his  Body  was  like  a  jelly, 
Several  were  beat  with  pitched  ropes.  Five  Appeals 
made  to  England,  were  denied  by  the  Rulers  of 
Boston.  One  thousand  forty  four  pounds  worth 
of  goods  hath  been  taken  from  them  (being  poor 
men)  for  meeting  together  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  for  keeping  the  Commands  of  Christ.  One 
now  lyeth  in  iron-fetters,  condemned  to  dye.  Also 
some  considerations,  presented  to  the  King,  which 
is  in  answer  to  a  Petition  and  Address,  which  was 
presented  unto  Him  by  the  General  Court  at 
Boston ;  subscribed  by  J.  Endicot,  the  chief 
Persecutor  there  ;  thinking  thereby  to  cover  them- 
selves from  the  blood  of  the  Innocent.  .  .  . 
London,  Printed  for  Robert  Wilson,  in  Martins 
Le  Grand. 

Small  4°,  pp.  32.  This  is  signed  c  E.  B.' — i.e.,  Edward 
Burrough. 

Fox  (GEORGE,  the  Younger) 

England's  sad  Estate  and  Condition  lamented  in 
the  just  Complaint  taken  up  against  the  greater 
part  of  her  Inhabitants,  because  of  their  great 
Abominations,  and  treacherous  Dealings,  both  with 
God  and  Man ;  for  which  cause  the  Terrible  and 
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Righteous  Judgements  of  the  Lord  are  coming 
upon  them  and  the  Land.  Wherein  is  also  con- 
tained some  Prophecies  and  Exhortations.  By 
George  Fox  the  Younger.  London :  Printed  for 
Robert  Wilson  at  the  Black-Spread-Eagle  and 
Windmill  in  Martin  le  Grand,  1661. 

Small  4°,  pp.  13. 

The  feat  of  the  cataloguer  who  described  eighteen 
remarkable  publications  in  the  two  words  'Ancient 
Trails'  has  not  often,  it  may  be  hoped,  been 
attempted. 

Some  of  the  instances  cited  are  perhaps  trivial, 
others  are  important.  They  are  not  brought 
forward  from  any  desire  to  find  fault,  but  only 
to  enforce  the  principle — which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  as  sound — that  a  catalogue  entry  should  give 
all  the  information  at  the  cataloguer's  command  as 
to  the  authorship,  meaning,  and  intention  of  each 
book  that  passes  through  his  hands.  And  as  a 
logical  consequence,  that  catalogue  entries  should 
be  made  as  full  and  as  illuminating  as  the  resources 
of  the  institution  concerned  will  justify. 

The  wise  cataloguer  is  always  dissatisfied  with 
his  work,  but  when  he  has  done  his  best,  he 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  books. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
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;R.     ANDRE     LIRONDELLE    has 

made  an  interesting  contribution  to 
comparative  literature  with  his  '  Shake- 
speare en  Russie,  1748-1840.'  He 
has  carefully  studied  the  fortunes  of 
our  great  dramatist  in  Russia  during  those  years, 
in  society,  on  the  stage,  in  translations  and  in 
criticism. 

Russia  first  received  faint  reflexions  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  from  the  itinerant  troupes  of 
English  aftors  who  wandered  about  the  Continent 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  would  seem  that 
neither  they  nor  their  German  successors  who  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  took  up  and 
spread  their  repertoir,  ever  went  further  east  than 
Riga.  They  played,  among  other  things,  adapta- 
tions of  Marlowe's  *  Dr.  Faustus,'  and  of  Shake- 
speare's c  Merchant  of  Venice,'  c  Hamlet,'  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet 'and  'Lear,' but  they  treated  Shakespeare 
as  cavalierly  as  they  treated  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry or  the  Italian  novclli,  and  freely  embroidered 
them  with  their  own  designs. 

And  so  things  went  forward  until  1750,  when 
the  Russian  dramatist  Soumarokov  produced  a 
version  of  *  Hamlet ' — he  had  probably  read  it  in 
the  French  translation  of  La  Place — of  which  he 
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was  proud  to  declare  that  it  scarcely  had  any 
resemblance  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  He  agreed 
with  Voltaire  that  Shakespeare's  works  were  full  of 
c  irregularites  barbares '  and  c  fautes  grossieres.'  It 
is  said  that  in  1759  the  aftor  Dmitrevski  made  a 
literal  translation  of  and  afled  c  Richard  III '  at  the 
Winter  Palace.  But  no  trace  of  the  translation  is 
extant.  English  customs  and  fashions  and  ideas, 
however,  began  to  find  more  and  more  acceptance 
in  Russia,  and  in  1786  Catherine  II,  working  on 
Eschenburg's  German  translation — she  did  not 
know  English — derived  a  comedy  from  the  c  Merry 
Wives '  entitled  c  Voila  ce  que  c'est  que  d'avoir  un 
panier  et  du  linge  (libre  et  tres  faible  adaptation  de 
Shakespeare).'  It  certainly  is  a  very  long  way  after 
Shakespeare,  but  it  marks  the  real  beginning  of  his 
influence  on  Russian  literature.  As  Shakespeare 
had  taken  the  history  of  England  for  his  theme, 
Catherine  took  that  of  Russia,  and  in  several 
historical  plays  composed  by  her  she  was  clearly 
following  Shakespeare's  model.  She  also  derived  a 
play  from  'Timon  of  Athens.' 

But  it  was  reserved  for  N.  Karamzine  to  advo- 
cate Shakespeare's  greatness  successfully  with  his 
countrymen.  In  1787  appeared  his  translation  of 
'Julius  Cassar,'  with  a  preface  that  is  almost  a 
manifesto.  The  translation  is  fairly  faithful  to 
the  original.  He  visited  London,  saw  Boydell's 
'  Shakespeare  Gallery,'  was  present  at  a  perform- 
ance of  c  Hamlet '  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  but 
did  not  like  it,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  the 
scenery  was  poor,  the  afters  badly  dressed,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  not  in  the  cast.  On  his  return  to 
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Russia  he  wrote  articles  on  Shakespeare,  sat  up 
half  the  night  reading  the  dramatist  with  his  friend 
Petrov,  but  for  all  his  admiration  did  not  trans- 
late any  other  play.  And  thus  for  a  long  time, 
though  much  criticism  of  Shakespeare  was  to  be 
read,  the  propaganda  remained  more  theoretical 
than  practical.  '  Othello,'  from  the  French  trans- 
lation by  Ducis,  was  played  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1806,  and  'Lear/  from  the  same  source,  in  1807 
— both  in  prose — and  'Hamlet*  in  verse  in  1810, 
and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  in  the  form  of  an  opera  in 
1817. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  here  to  follow  in 
detail  the  vicissitudes  of  Shakespearian  drama  in 
Russia,  but  his  vogue  there  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  very  great,  and  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  work  of  such  men  as  Pouchkine, 
Lermontov,  and  Ivan  Tourguenev.  Shakespeare 
was,  in  all  branches  of  Russian  intellectual  activity, 
c  un  educateur  de  verite  et  un  stimulant  d'energie.' 
The  volume  contains  a  full  bibliography  of  autho- 
rities and  a  list  of  the  translations  and  adaptations 
of  Shakespeare  within  the  years  treated  of. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fascinated  by  the  Russian 
dancers,  and  lately  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
the  'Petrouchka'  with  its  absolutely  marvellous  ex- 
pression through  rhythmic  gesture  of  the  humours 
of  a  crowd  at  carnival  time,  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  Russian  national  drama  is  worth  studying. 
For  this  purpose  the  volume  by  J.  Patouillet  on 
'  Ostrovski  et  son  theatre  de  moeurs  russes '  is 
helpful.  Born  in  1823,  Ostrovski  is  regarded  as 
the  creator  and  the  finest  exponent  of  the  drama 
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of  national  manners.  He  died  in  1886,  but  at 
least  thirty  out  of  his  fifty  pieces  still  keep  the 
stage,  and  the  representations  of  his  plays  in  Russia 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  But  he  is  little 
known  out  of  Russia,  and  only  one  of  his  plays  is 
translated  into  French.  He  was  master  of  his  art, 
and  his  great  merit  is  c  faire  rire  et  emouvoir 
honnetement.'  To  us,  perhaps,  he  is  mainly 
interesting,  because  he  worked  to  a  large  extent 
under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare.  His  most 
popular  play  '  Snegourotchka '  (daughter  of  the 
spring)  was  clearly  influenced  by  the  c  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream';  in  1863  he  adapted  the  'Taming 
of  the  Shrew/  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  cor- 
refted  the  proofs  of  a  translation  of  c  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.' 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Flaubert  that  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  for  any  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  existing  volumes.  But  in  <  Autour  de 
Flaubert :  etudes  historiques  et  documentaires 
suivies  d'une  biographic  chronologique,  d'un  essai 
bibliographique  des  ouvrages  et  articles  relatifs  a 
Flaubert'  (2  vols.),  MM.  Rene  Descharmes  et 
Rene  Dumesnil  give  all  students  and  admirers  of 
the  great  French  novelist  very  useful  assistance. 
While  the  serious  student  of  literature  must  always 
put  the  study  of  the  text  from  a  purely  aesthetic 
standpoint  first,  he  should  never  omit  the  study  of 
external  literary  history  and  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  author's  life.  There  exists,  unfortunately, 
at  the  present  time  among  many  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  guidance  of  young  people  a  strange 
prejudice  against  literary  history  and  literary 
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biography  ;  the  text  of  Chaucer  or  Milton  or  Pope  is 
to  be  read,  but  everything  relating  to  the  time  in 
which  those  poets  lived  and  all  biographical  fa<5ts 
must  be  carefully  concealed  or  the  appreciation  of 
their  poetry  will  be  injured.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  view,  and  therefore  welcome  these  new 
volumes  on  Flaubert.  They  contain  a  '  tableau 
biographique '  which  gives  without  comment  all 
the  fadts  of  his  life  alluded  to  either  by  himself  in 
his  correspondence  or  by  his  critics  and  biographers. 
Some  of  Flaubert's  critics  have  raised  him  to  the 
skies,  others  have  dragged  him  in  the  dust,  but, 
write  the  authors  of  these  volumes : — 

c  II  nous  a  paru  que  le  devoir  du  critique  £tait  moins 
d'apprendre  a  ses  lecteurs  ce  qu'il  pense  lui-m£me,  et  de 
les  inciter  par  la  a  penser  comme  lui,  que  de  les  aider  a 
mieux  comprendre  les  intentions  d'un  auteur  en  e*  voquant 
des  faits  positifs,  en  replant  ses  livres  dans  leur  milieu, 
dans  leur  £poque,  parmi  les  conditions  ext6rieures  qui  les 
ont  vus  naltre.' 

They  are  content  '  a  tourner  autour  de  quelques 
unes  de  ses  oeuvres,'  and  to  describe  the  source, 
genesis,  or  results,  to  compare  them  with  other 
works  that  seem  to  offer  points  of  likeness,  to 
relate  how  they  were  received  by  contemporaries, 
to  record  the  praise  or  blame  meted  out  to  them 
according  to  the  tendencies  of  the  moment.  All 
the  while  the  authors  keep  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  '  terrain  d'histoire '  rather  than  on  that  of 
abstract  and  dogmatic  criticism.  As  they  say 
themselves,  the  objedt  of  their  fragmentary  studies 
is — 
<  Rattacher  partout  1'oeuvre  a  1'homme,  et  vivifier  1'oeuvre 
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en  rappelant  quelques  aspeds  des  temps  ou  elle  a  £te" 

composee.' 

They  coin   the  happy  phrase   c  the  Beethoven  of 

French  prose '  to  characterise  Flaubert's  style,  and 

consider  '  Bouvard  et    Pecuchet '  to  be  the  finest 

expression  of  Flaubert's  genius. 

G.  Michaut's  new  biography  of  '  La  Fontaine ' 
is  fascinating.  So  far  only  the  first  volume  is 
available,  and  that  takes  us  to  1668,  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  book  of  the  c  Fables.' 
Assuredly  as  '  La  Fontaine '  is  an  original  and 
creative  genius,  he  was  not  wholly  unsusceptible 
to  external  influences,  and  varied  his  writings  as 
he  happened  to  be  composing  them  to  please  a 
Fouquet  or  a  Moliere,  a  Racine  or  a  Boileau. 
He  thought  an  author  ought  to  conform  to  the 
fashion,  and  to  the  desires  of  his  public.  Michaut 
shows  that  the  writings  of  La  Fontaine  prior  to 
the  'Fables'  were  in  reality  a  preparation  for  them, 
and  he  gives  here  a  sort  of  anthology  of  what  is 
best  in  La  Fontaine's  work  other  than  the  'Fables,' 
and  has  thus  performed  a  very  useful  task,  for  even 
if  some  of  us  are  brave  enough  to  attack  the  two 
series  of  '  Contes,'  we  should  probably  leave  aside 
such  early  compositions  as  '  L'Eunuque  Adonis ' 
and  '  Le  Songe  de  Vaux.' 

If  we  use  the  term  moralist  in  the  sense  of  a 
preacher  of  morality,  La  Fontaine  is  a  wise  guide 
in  pra6lical  life,  and  if  we  use  it  in  the  sense  of  an 
analyst  of  the  human  soul  then  La  Fontaine  is  in- 
deed a  profound  and  true  moralist.  He  is  an  admir- 
able painter  of  social  situations,  and  still  more  of 
character. 
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c  Parmi  les  peintres  de  Thornine,  c'est  a  La  Bruyere  sur- 
tout  qu'il  fait  songer.  Comme  lui  il  est  varie,  souple  et 
riche ;  comme  lui  il  est  sans  illusions ;  comme  lui,  il 
laisse  discretement  percer  93,  et  la  une  pitie,  une  tendresse, 
d'autant  plus  pen£trantes  que  1'expression  en  est  plus 
reprimee.  II  a  moins  de  pretentions  dogmatiques,' 

But  La  Fontaine  does  not  confine  himself  to 
analysis,  neither  does  he  give  us  only  general  and 
abstract  types,  he  is  the  creator  of  living  beings,  he  is 
a  poet,  and  perhaps  the  poet  more  than  any  other 
can  teach  men  what  they  are.  As  men  and  as 
writers,  notwithstanding  the  three  centuries  between 
them,  I  can  never  help  comparing  Chaucer  and  La 
Fontaine.  There  is  in  both  the  same  knowledge  of 
human  character,  the  same  kindly  humour  and 
broad  tolerance  of  human  weaknesses,  the  same 
power  of  clear,  picturesque  and  melodious  language, 
the  same  true  ear  for  harmonious  verse.  I  have  not 
space  here  to  develop  the  comparison  in  detail,  but 
it  could  easily  be  done. 

Emile  Faguet  continues  his  study  of  Rousseau. 
After  studying  him  as  a  man  and  a  thinker  he 
now  devotes  a  volume  to  him  as  a  literary  artist, 
entitled  '  Rousseau  artiste.'  In  Rousseau's  work 
Faguet  finds  imagination,  intuition,  feeling,  but 
little  power  of  observation  or  of  reflexion.  He 
awoke  in  French  imagination  and  in  French  litera- 
ture the  feeling  for  nature  that  had  been  sleeping 
for  rather  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  feeling 
makes  at  once  for  a  great  widening  of  literary 
motives,  and  of  that  Rousseau  is  unquestionably  the 
author  and  promoter,  'le  Chantecler  qui  fait  lever 
le  soleil.'  A  feeling  for  nature  leads  to  the  love  of 
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solitude,  to  the  ability  to  do  without  society. 
Rousseau  also  taught  the  French  the  attitude — I 
had  almost  written  the  pose — of  despair,  misan- 
thropy and  pessimism ;  he  gave  a  new  character  to 
the  'litterature  amoureuse'  since  he  restored  Tamour 
tragique '  in  a  fashion  in  which  only  Racine  and 
Mrne.  de  la  Fayette  were  his  precursors,  and 
always  associates  with  it  external  nature. 

But  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  importance  is  the 
fact  that  Rousseau  rendered  literature  more  c  con- 
fidential.' All  literature  worth  the  name  is,  of 
course,  personal,  but  literature  becomes  confidential 
directly  the  author  suppresses  the  person  behind 
whom  he  dissimulates  himself  and  boldly  says  / 
with  his  own  lips.  It  is  the  note  of  the  greater 
part  of  nineteenth  century  literature,  and  Rousseau 
was  undoubtedly  its  inspirer. 

c  De  cette  literature  du  XIXe  siecle,  Rousseau  e"tait  le 
pere,  le  promoteur  et  Finspirateur.  II  lui  a  donne  son 
&me  bonne,  douce,  irritable,  profonde,  exag£ratrice  et 
inquiete.  II  partage  avec  elle  la  gloire  melee,  comme 
toutes  les  gloires,  d'avoir  cr6e  du  bien  et  du  mal,  du 
simple  et  de  l'6trange,  du  naturel  et  du  chimerique,  du 
sublime  et  du  ridicule,  et  que,  dans  tout  cela,  le  bon 
1'emporte  encore  sur  le  mauvais,  c'est  ce  que  je  crois ; 
mais  ce  que  seule  la  post<§rite  pourra  dire,  qui  se  reserve 
la  decision  sur  tous  les  proces.' 

In  the  series  of  epochs  of  German  literature 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Julius  Zeitler 
there  has  lately  appeared  c  Die  deutsche  Dichtung 
im  Mittelalter  800  bis  1 500,'  by  Wolfgang  Golther, 
who  really  succeeds  in  making  the  early  period  of 
German  literature,  which  to  the  general  foreign 

iv.  o 
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reader  at  least  seems  dull  and  barren,  interesting 
and  even  attractive.  He  shows  how  the  character- 
istics of  this  early  literature  are  the  outcome  of  the 
special  ideals  of  culture,  of  the  church,  the  court, 
the  minstrels,  scholars,  or  educated  citizens  of  the 
time.  The  subjects  of  the  books  written  and  read 
were  religion,  romance,  heroic  legends,  philosophy, 
and  science.  But  only  in  the  legends  was  the 
source  old  German.  This  early  German  literature 
reached  its  zenith  in  1200.  Although  the  religious 
literature  was  not  separated  from  the  secular,  new 
matter  and  new  forms  were  introduced  which  lay 
authors  continued  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Golther's  method  is  to  connect  the 
story  of  literary  development  with  the  character- 
istics of  single  works.  There  is  an  admirable 
bibliography  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  all  students  of  the  subject. 

Those  interested  in  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt 
will  find  much  to  attract  them  in  Maspero's  new 
work, '  Essais  sur  Tart  egyptien.'  In  a  collection  of 
essays  written  at  various  times  and  published  in 
various  journals  during  the  last  thirty  years,  Mas- 
pero  justifies  his  view  that  Egyptian  art  was  realistic 
before  everything,  and  closely  bound  up  with 
Egyptian  ideas  of  life  before  and  after  death.  He 
finds  that  Egyptian  art  is  not  monotonous  and 
unchanging,  but  that,  carefully  studied  in  all  its 
bearings,  the  existence  of  local  schools  with  a 
variety  of  technique  is  clearly  evident.  The  book, 
of  which  an  English  translation  will  appear  shortly, 
contains  a  large  number  of  fine  illustrations. 

It  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  in  these  days 
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of  the  ascendency  of  mechanical  science  there 
should  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  certain  minds  in 
religious  mysticism.  Maurice  Souriau  in  c  Deux 
Mystiques  Normands  au  XVIP  Siecle  M.  de  Rentz 
et  Jean  de  Bernieres,'  relates  an  episode  of  the  cam- 
paign about  Jansenism  in  the  provinces  in  which 
the  '  Compagne  du  Saint-Sacrement  de  1'Autel  a 
Caen5  was  concerned.  It  forms  a  kind  of  aside  to 
Sainte-Beuve's  description  of  the  battle  of  Jansen- 
ism at  Paris.  And  Maurice  Barres  has  produced  a 
remarkably  fine  book  in  '  La  Colline  inspiree,'  in 
which  he  gives  a  picture  of  three  priests  of  Lor- 
raine, three  brothers  named  Baillard,  who  last 
century  tried  to  restore  an  ancient  religious  acro- 
polis on  the  hill-tops  of  their  country.  Barres 
found  his  material  in  a  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  Nancy.  The  last  of  the  brothers 
who  busied  themselves  with  '  choses  dont  le  Bon 
Dieu  s'est  reserve  le  secret,'  died  in  1886.  The 
pathos  of  such  an  occupation  is  wonderfully  brought 
out  by  Barres,  but  perhaps  what  we  care  for  most 
are  the  passages  of  beautiful  prose,  like  the  follow- 
ing on  the  dawn  of  the  Spring,  with  which  the 
book  abounds : — 

c  Aujourd'hui,  jour  de  jeudi  saint,  je  suis  monte  sur  la 
colline.  Dans  le  lointain,  la  longue  ligne  des  Vosges 
£tait  couverte  de  neige,  et  de  la-bas  venait  un  air  froid 
qui,  sous  le  soleil,  gla^ait  les  tempes.  Nulle  feuille 
encore  sur  les  arbres,  sinon  quelques  debris  desseches  de 
I'automne,  et  c'est  a  peine  si  les  bourgeons  93.  et  la  se 
formaient.  Pourtant  des  oiseaux  se  risquaient,  essayaient, 
moins  que  des  chansons,  deux,  trois  notes,  commes  des 
musiciens  arrives  en  avance  a  1'orchestre.  La  terre  noire, 
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grasse,  et  profondement  detrempee  par  un  abondant 
hiver,  semblait  toute  pre'te  et  n'attendre  que  le  signal. 
Ce  n'est  pas  encore  le  printemps,  mais  tout  1'annonce. 
Une  fois  de  plus,  la  nature  va  s'elancer  dans  le  cycle  des 
quatre  saisons,  le  Dieu  va  ressusciter ;  le  cirque  eternal  se 
rouvre.' 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

Heinrich  von  Treitschkes  Briefe.  Vol.  I. 
Edited  by  Max  Cornicelius. 

These  letters,  written  without  any  thought  of  publication,  form 
an  admirable  biography,  and  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  celebrated 
historian's  intellectual  and  moral  development  from  his  earliest 
childhood.  This  volume  goes  down  to  1858,  and  the  second  will 
soon  follow. 

Briefe  von  und  an  Friedrich  von  Gentz.  Vol. 
III.  Edited  by  Friedrich  Carl  Willichen  und 
Ernst  Salzer. 

The  volume  contains  interesting  correspondence  with  Metter- 
nich ;  some  criticism  of  the  Romanticists ;  and  it  relates  much  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Rahel  Levin,  and  of  life  in  Vienna  and 
Teplitz  between  1803  and  1819. 

Maitres  d'autrefois  et  d'aujourd'hui :  essais 
d'histoire  morale  et  litteraire.  Par  Victor  Giraud. 

There  are  essays  on  Montaigne,  Chateaubriand,  Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine,  Brunetiere,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Hanotaux,  and  a  fascinating 
study  of  Auguste  Angellier  as  a  poet. 

Geschichte  des  franzosischen  Romans.  Vol.  I. 
Von  Dr.  Wolfgang  von  Wurzbach. 

This  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  second  volume  will  deal  with  the 
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eighteenth  century,  and  a  third  with  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  The  work  is  based  on  lectures  given  at  the  Vienna 
University,  and  will  not  only  be  of  great  use  to  students  of 
literature,  but  will  afford  pleasant  reading  to  all. 

Un  precurseur  du  Romantisme.  Millevoye 
(1782-1816).  Essai  d'histoire  litteraire.  Par 
Pierre  Ladoue. 

All  available  material  is  here  gathered  together,  and  Millevoye 
and  his  work  are  treated  from  all  sides. 

Le  sentiment  de  la  nature  chez  les  romantiques 
franfais.  Par  Gustave  Charlier. 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  is  the  line,  '  The  poetry  of  earth  is 
never  dead,'  printed  in  English.  It  is  a  learned  work,  based  on 
many  authorities  with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  filling  seventeen 

,ges.     The  chief  authors  discussed  are  Rousseau,  Delille,  Buffon, 

.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  and  Lamartine. 

L'influence  de  TEspagne  sur  le  Theatre  fran9aise 
des  XVIIP  et  XIXe  Siecles.  Par  Guillaume 
Huszar. 

This  book  forms  one  of  a  series  of  *  Etudes  critiques  de  littera- 
ture  comparee.'  Two  former  volumes  dealt  with  the  influence  of 
Spanish  literature  on  the  dramas  of  Corneille  and  Moliere  respec- 
tively :  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  dramatic  work  of 
Lesage,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  V.  Hugo,  A.  de  Musset  and 
Rostand ;  the  three  together  show  the  part  played  by  Spain  in  the 
evolution  of  French  drama. 

Nietzsche.  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  Von 
Richard  M.  Meyer. 

Nietzsche  considered  a  man's  education  defective  if  he  failed  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Wagner  and  Schopenhauer.  Meyer 
thinks  the  same,  adding  the  name  of  Nietzsche,  and  the  purpose  of 
his  books  is  to  ensure  that  Nietzsche  should  be  regarded  as  a 
*  deutsches  Ereignis.' 
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Anthologie  des  Prosateurs  Frar^ais  contempor- 
ain.  Vol.  II.  Par  Georges  Pelissier. 

Contains  extracts  from  '  historiens,  me'morialistes,  e"crivains  et 
orateurs  politiques'  from  1850  to  our  own  day.  Sixty  different 
authors  are  quoted,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
in  this  country  of  quoting  copyright  works,  that  the  works  of 
most  of  them  are  copyright. 

Fouquier-Tinville  accusateur  public  du  tribunal 
revolutionnaire  (1746-95)  d'apres  les  documents  des 
Archives  nationales.  Par  Alphonse  Dunoyer. 

A  biographical  study  in  which  the  author  confesses  that  he  has 
always  in  mind  the  cynical  but  'juste  mot*  of  Carrier,  who  when 
accused  by  the  tribunal  exclaimed  :  'Tout  est  coupable  ici,  jusqu'  a 
la  sonnette  du  president.' 

***** 

The  following  novels  and  plays  have  appeared 
recently : — 

Le  Louve.     Par  Maxime  Formont. 

The  third  of  a  series  entitled  'Reflets  du  passd  italien,'  and  deals 
with  the  story  of  Caesar  Borgia.  The  former  were  entitled  '  La 
Princesse  de  Venise/  and  '  La  Florentine.' 

L'Ordination.     Par  Julien  Benda. 

Les  sables  mouvants.     Par  Colette  Yver. 

Aus    meinem    Sommergarteri.      Humoristische 
Plaudereien.     Von  Otto  Ernst. 
Nine  short  sketches. 

Seine  englische  Frau.     Von  Rudolph  Stratz. 

Professor  Bernhardi.  Komodie  in  fiinf  Akten. 
Von  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 


DE  RE  METALLICA.1 

(EORG  BAUER,  to  whom  we  owe 
i  some  of  the  most  famous  treatises  on 
the  subjedt  of  metallurgy  and  mining, 
is  better  known  by  his  Latinized  name 
of  Agricola.  While  his  brother,  and 
perhaps  other  members  of  his  family,  continued  to 
use  the  German  name  of  Bauer  (peasant),  he 
adopted  and  employed  throughout  life  the  Latin 
equivalent,  probably  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
teachers,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  period.  His 
numerous  works  appear  to  have  been  all  written 
in  Latin,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  following 
the  issue  of  his  book  with  the  above  title  that  a 
German  version,  prepared  by  Philip  Bechius,  a 
professor  of  Basel  University,  was  printed  by 
Froben.  It  would  seem  from  the  notice  prefixed 
to  the  present  treatise  by  the  authors  that  the 
German  translation  is  '  a  wretched  work,  by  one 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  science,  and  who  more 
especially  had  no  appreciation  of  the  special  Latin 
terms  coined  by  Agricola,  most  of  which  he 
rendered  literally.'  The  only  other  language  into 
which  the  book  has  hitherto  been  translated  is 
Italian,  and  c  L'Arte  di  Metalli  '  was  issued  by 
Froben  in  1563  with  a  dedication  by  Florio,  the 

1  Georgius  Agricola  '  De  Re  Metallica.'  Translated  from 
the  first  Latin  edition  of  1556  by  Herbert  Clark  Hoover, 
M.Am.Inst.M.E.,  and  Lou  Henry  Hoover.  'The  Mining 
Magazine,'  Salisbury  House,  London,  E.G.  1912. 
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translator,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  remained 
for  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  wife  to  present  us,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  with  the  excellent 
English  translation,  to  which  they  have  added 
facsimiles  of  all  the  quaint  woodcuts  found  in  the 
original  work,  together  with  the  Basel  title-page, 
the  dedicatory  verses  by  Fabricius,  and  numerous 
initial  letters. 

This  task  has  indeed  been  a  labour  of  love,  and 
must  have  involved  a  vast  amount  of  research,  for 
evidences  of  wide  reading,  and  special  knowledge 
of  mining  subjects,  can  be  found  on  almost  every 
page.  The  student  of  bibliography  is  indebted  to 
the  authors,  moreover,  for  the  careful  account  of 
the  other  writings  of  Agricola,  forming  Appendix  A, 
and  for  the  notes  of  Miss  K.  Schlesinger,  who  has 
been  employed  for  many  months  in  following  up 
every  clue  to  titles,  quoted  by  various  authorities, 
and  in  compiling  a  complete  list  of  all  the  works 
and  editions  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  an  account  of  his  unpublished  works  relating 
to  mining,  some  of  these  fadls  being  based  upon 
notes  found  in  his  correspondence,  and  lastly  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  writings  by  him  not  relating  to 
mining,  including  lost  or  unpublished  works. 

Another  learned  appendix  furnishes  brief  notices 
of  early  works  containing  some  reference  to  miner- 
alogy, mining,  or  metallurgy,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  literature,  derived  from  classic  and  other  sources, 
available  to  Agricola,  comprising  passages  from 
Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  authors,  together 
with  certain  sixteenth  century  works,  issued  before 
the  publication  of  '  De  Re  Metallica.'  This 
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appendix  likewise  gives  the  complete  bibliographies 
of  certain  of  the  books  quoted,  with  facsimile 
representations  of  the  title-pages,  We  have  also 
an  important  treatise  on  weights  and  measures,  a 
subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  concerning  which 
much  confusion  has  been  occasioned  at  various 
times,  and  lastly  excellent  and  voluminous  indices, 
three  in  number. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  turned 
the  pages  of  the  original  work,  either  in  its  Latin 
or  its  German  dress,  not  to  be  struck  by  the  merit 
of  the  woodcuts  found  on  almost  every  page,  and 
we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  English 
translators,  not  only  for  the  excellent  facsimiles,  but 
also  for  the  skill  and  care  wherewith  they  have 
rendered  the  technical  terms  of  Agricola,  and  thus 
thrown  light  upon  the  meanings  which  should  be 
attached  to  many  of  the  engravings.  In  some 
cases  we  find  in  the  footnote  a  complete  treatise  on 
obscure  and  difficult  passages,  and  certain  of  the 
historical  notes,  such  as  that  on  c  Amalgamation/ 
on  p.  297,  take  the  work  quite  out  of  the  range  of 
the  ordinary  translation. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  during  the 
long  period  over  which  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
production  of  this  treatise,  or  really  series  of  treat- 
ises, extending  to  more  than  twenty  years,  Agricola 
employed  several  different  artists  to  prepare  his 
designs.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  himself 
have  made  sketches  for  many  of  the  subjects.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  comprised  between 
pp.  103  to  143  in  the  translation,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  woodcuts  bearing  the  monogram  H.R.M.D. 
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with  the  dagger  or  sheath  knife,  the  work  of 
Hans  Rudolph  Manuel,  gen.  Deutsch,  of  very  con- 
siderable merit,  whose  hand  we  can  trace  later,  we 
think,  in  the  vigorous,  unsigned  woodcut  of  the 
furnace,  for  instance,  on  p.  357;  but  there  are 
indications  of  the  services  of  several  different 
draughtsmen  and  wood  engravers  as  having  been 
employed  on  the  numerous  illustrations. 

The  author  dates  his  dedicatory  letter  from 
Chemnitz,  ist  December,  1550,  and  we  have 
evidence  that  he  had  even  then  been  at  work  on 
the  book  for  over  twenty  years.  In  a  letter  from 
P.  Plateanus,  a  schoolmaster  at  Joachimsthal,  in 
which  town  Agricola  was  at  that  time  practising  as 
a  physician,  we  read :- — '  The  scientific  world  will 
be  still  more  indebted  to  Agricola  when  he  brings 
to  light  the  books  "  De  Re  Metallica,"  and  other 
matters  which  he  has  on  hand.'  This  letter  was 
written  to  the  great  humanist  Erasmus  in  Septem- 
ber, 1529.  A  period  of  six  years  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  the  dedication  and  the  final  publication 
in  1556,  due  apparently  to  the  delay  caused  by  the 
preparation  of  the  woodcuts,  many  sketches  for 
which  were  furnished  by  Basilius  Wefring. 

It  is  claimed  for  Agricola  by  the  present  trans- 
lators, that  '  he  was  the  first  to  found  any  of  the 
natural  sciences  upon  research  and  observation,  as 
opposed  to  previous  fruitless  speculation/  and  his 
treatise  remained  for  over  180  years  the  text  book 
and  guide  to  miners  and  metallurgists ;  for  until 
Schliiter's  great  work  on  metallurgy  in  1738  it  had 
no  equal.  He  was  a  scholar  of  wide  attainments, 
and  he  corresponded  with  some  of  the  foremost 
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men  of  his  time.  He  was  moreover  much  favoured 
by  the  Saxon  Eleftors  Maurice  and  Augustus,  and 
he  dedicated  his  book  to  them.  The  translators 
quote  an  interesting  letter  to  Agricola  from  Duke 
Maurice,  dated  I4th  June,  1543,  presenting  him 
with  a  freehold  house  and  plot  in  Chemnitz,  of 
which  town  he  was  made  Burgomaster  in  1546. 
Agricola  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  on  2ist  Nov- 
ember, 1555,  a  year  before  his  great  work  issued 
from  the  press,  and  it  is  sad  to  learn  that  at  his 
death,  burial  was  denied  to  him  in  the  Protestant 
church  of  St.  Jacob  at  Chemnitz,  where  he  had 
long  been  a  highly-honoured  citizen.  Four  days 
later  he  was  borne  away  to  Zeitz  and  interred  in 
the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  that  city,  and  we  read 
4  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  interment  (in  Chem- 
nitz) aroused,  more  especially  in  the  Catholic 
world,  a  painful  sensation.'  Throughout  life 
Agricola  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  while  the  citizens 
of  Chemnitz  were  almost  exclusively  Protestant. 

We  ma)  quote  in  conclusion  the  estimate  formed 
by  the  translators  with  respedt  to  the  merits  of  this 
treatise: — 'We  do  not  present  "De  Re  Metallica" 
as  a  work  of  "  pradtical  "  value.  The  methods  and 
processes  have  long  since  been  superseded ;  yet 
surely  such  a  milestone  on  the  road  of  development 
of  one  of  the  two  most  basic  of  human  industrial 
activities  is  more  worthy  of  preservation  than  the 
thousands  of  volumes  devoted  to  records  of  human 
destruction.  .  .  .  If  the  work  serves  to  strengthen 
the  traditions  of  one  of  the  most  important  and 
least  recognised  of  the  world's  professions,  we  shall 

^  ^     P      '  GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE. 
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ROBESON    CRUSO. 

HE  accepted  first  edition  of  Defoe's 
c  Robinson  Crusoe '  was  published  on 
25th  April,  1719,  with  the  following 
title-page:  — 

The  /  Life  /  and  /  Strange  Surprizing  / 
Adventures  /of/  Robinson  Crusoe,/  of  York,  Mariner : 
/  Who  lived  Eight  and  Twenty  Years,  /  all  alone  in  an 
un-inhabited  Island  on  the  /  Coast  of  America,  near  the 
Mouth  of /the  Great  River  of  Oroonoque ;/ Having 
been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  where-  /  in  all  the  Men 
perished  but  himself.  /  With  /  An  Account  of  how  he  was 
at  last  as  strangely  deli-  /  ver'd  by  Pyrates.  /  Written  by 
Himself.  /  London  :  /  Printed  for  W.  Taylor  at  the  Ship 
in  Pater-Noster-  /  Row.  MDCCXIX. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  immediate,  a  second 
edition  being  issued  in  May,  a  third  in  June,  and 
a  fourth  in  August,  while  on  jth  October  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  '  Original  London  Post  or  Heath- 
cote's  Intelligencer '  began  to  reprint  it,  with 
omissions,  as  a  serial,  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
scribers. An  unauthorised  abridgment  was  also 
issued  by  T.  Cox  from  the  Amsterdam  Coffee- 
House,  much  to  the  wrath  of  Defoe,  who  alludes 
to  it  in  the  preface  to  c  The  Farther  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe/  which,  with  his  marvellous 
quickness  in  composition,  he  published  in  August 
of  this  same  year  1719. 
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The  four  editions  published  by  W.  Taylor,  the 
serial  issue  in  the  *  Original  London  Post/  arid  the 
unauthorised  abridgment  are  all  the  issues  of  the 
first  part  of  c  Robinson  Crusoe '  known  to  the 
editors  and  bibliographers  of  Defoe  as  published  in 
1719.  It  is  some  years  now  since  I  was  first  shown 
yet  another  edition  bearing  the  same  date,  which 
interested  me  and  puzzled  me  at  the  time,  and  puzzles 
as  well  as  interests  me  still,  though  I  am  setting 
out  to  expound  a  theory  or  hypothesis  concerning 
it  which  I  believe  to  possess  the  primary  merit  of 
a  good  hypothesis,  that  of  accounting  for  all  the 
fa6ls  at  present  known.  Even  when  a  hypothesis 
does  as  much  as  this,  it  is  not  necessarily  true.  I 
must  confess,  moreover,  that  as  I  look  critically  at 
my  theory,  I  find  it  a  little  too  elaborate  to  be 
quite  convincing.  Such  as  it  is,  it  cannot  claim  to 
be  the  first  in  the  field,  as  two  other  explanations 
have  been  suggested,  one  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  Purves, 
the  owner  of  the  book,  the  other  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Luther  Livingston.  I  am  indebted  to  both 
of  these  predecessors  for  my  knowledge  of  essential 
fafts,  and  more  especially  to  Dr.  Purves  for  lending 
me  the  book  itself,  and  also  his  collations  of  its 
text  with  those  of  the  four  editions  published  by 
Taylor  in  1719. 

When  the  owner  of  a  rare  book  lends  it  for 
examination  and  description,  courtesy  demands  that 
it  should  be  spoken  of  as  respectfully  as  truth  will 
permit.  But  it  is  part  of  Dr.  Purves's  own  theory 
concerning  his  find  that  it  is  too  badly  printed  ever 
to  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  there  is  thus  no 
need  to  hunt  about  for  a  euphemism  by  which  to 
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express  the  fa<5l  that  we  are  concerned  with  a 
scrubby  little  volume,  very  different  from  the  well- 
printed  editions  published  by  Taylor.  It  measures 
1 56  by  96  mm.,  with  type-page  136  by  77  mm.,1  and 
the  text  is  printed  in  three  different  types,  as  to 
which  more  must  be  said  later  on.  Its  title  reads:— 

The  /  Life,  /  And  Strange  Surprizing  /  Adventures  / 
of/  Robeson  Cruso,2/  Mariner  :  /  Who  lived  eight  and 
Twenty  Years  alone  /  in  an  un-inhabited  Island  on  the 
Coast  of/  America,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Great  /  River 
Oroonoque.  /  Who  having  been  cast  on  Shore  by  Ship- 
wreck, /  wherein  all  the  Ship's  Crue  Perished  but  /  himself. 
/  With  an  Account  how  he  was  at  last  taken  /  up  and  pre- 
serv'd  by  Pyrates.  /  Written  by  himself  and  deliver'd  to 
a  Friend.  /  London  :  /  Printed  for  the  Book-Sellers  of 
London  and  /  Westminster,  1719. 

The  first  point  which  calls  for  notice  in  this 
title  is  that  the  hero  is  called  c  Robeson  Cruso ' 
instead  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  '  Robeson  '  is  still 
an  existing  surname,  though  less  common  than 
both  Robson  and  Robinson.  As  to  the  form 
'  Cruso,J  it  is  curious  to  find  that  this  was  used  in 
an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  '  Daily 
Courant '  on  the  day  of  publication  of  Taylor's 
first  edition,  and  was  repeated  three  days  later 
(a8th  April).  This  reads:— 

The  Life  and  strange  surprizing  Advenftures]  of 
Robinson  Cruso  of  York,  Mariner,  who  lived  28  years 

1  Collation:  A-L12  M6  276  pages,  41   lines  to  a  page.     Title 
and  preface,  2  leaves;  text,  pp.  [5]-27o.     Numbers  119  and  120 
are  repeated,  167  and  168  omitted.     Text  type,  roman  and  italic, 
66  mm.,  roman  to  space  out  ends  of  quires  B,  F  and  G,  82  mm. 

2  Printed  ROBESON  CRVSO  in  italic  capitals,  with  the  use 
of  a  V  form  of  U. 
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all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  island  on  the  Coast  of  America, 
near  the  Mouth  of  the  Great  River  Oroonaque,  having 
been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  wherein  all  the  Men 
perished  but  himself,  with  an  Account  how  he  was  at  last 
as  strangely  delivered  by  Pyrates.  Written  by  himself. 

Thus,  while  agreeing  with  Taylor's  title  (save  for 
omitting  '  of*  before  c  Oroonoque  ')  in  every  other 
respeft,  this  advertisement  agrees  with  our  puzzle 
in  the  spelling  *  Cruso,'  and  the  same  peculiarity 
is  found  in  other  advertisements  in  *  The  Weekly 
Journal  and  Saturday  Post '  (Mist's)  on  and,  gth, 
and  1 6th  May,  and  the  '  Original  Weekly  Journal' 
of  2nd  May,  the  spelling  '  Crusoe '  first  appearing 
in  the  'Post  Boy'  of  I2th  May.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  variability  which  spelling  still  possessed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  form  '  Cruso '  on  the  map  in 
the  fourth  edition,  and  in  the  engraved  pifture-plan 
of  the  island  (dated  1719)  in  the  *  Serious  Reflec- 
tions,' issued  as  a  new  attempt  to  make  money  out 
of  the  success  of  the  book,  in  1720.  Nevertheless, 
the  fa6l  that  the  spelling  in  the  advertisements  is 
first  '  Cruso '  and  afterwards  '  Crusoe '  may  quite 
possibly  be  due  to  something  more  than  chance. 
In  any  case,  after  Defoe's  book  had  made  a  success 
under  the  name  of '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  it  would  be 
very  unlikely  that  in  any  reprint  of  it  this  name 
should  be  changed  to  '  Robeson  Cruso.' 

When  we  turn  from  the  title-page  to  the  text, 
evidence  that  what  Dr.  Purves  calls  the  'O-edition' 
represents  an  earlier  stage  of  the  book  than  Taylor's 
first  edition  (T1)  may  be  said  to  be  abundant.  On 
almost  every  page  one  or  more  variant  readings  are 
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found,  and  some  of  these  variants  are  so  much  less 
probable  than  the  readings  of  T1  that  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  can  have  been  deliberately  sub- 
stituted for  them. 

Thus,  on  p.  1 8,  in  speaking  of  the  forty  pounds' 
worth  of  merchandise  which  he  exchanged  for 
gold  dust  worth  £300  on  his  voyage  to  Guinea, 
Crusoe  in  T1  speaks  of  it  as  c  such  Toys  and  Trifles 
as  the  Captain  directed  me  to  buy';  in  O,  instead 
of c  directed,'  the  word  is  c  ordered,'  which  is  quite 
inappropriate  to  what  was  only  advice. 

On  page  20  T1    reads : — 

'  At  this  surprising  Change  of  my  Circumstances  from 
a  Merchant  to  a  miserable  Slave,  I  was  perfectly  over- 
whelmed ;  and  now  1  look'd  back  upon  my  Father's 
prophetick  Discourse  to  me,  that  I  should  be  miserable, 
and  have  none  to  relieve  me,  which  I  thought  was  so 
effectually  brought  to  pass,  that  it  could  not  be  worse. 
.  .  .  But  alas !  this  was  but  a  Taste  of  the  Misery  I  was 
to  go  thro1/  etc. 

For  *  perfectly '  O  reads  '  strangely,'  an  adverb 
which  ran  easily  from  Defoe's  pen,  but  in  this 
case  was  merely  absurd ;  for  '  relieve '  O  reads 
'  help,'  a  word  to  which  T1  manifests  an  unwhole- 
some dislike ;  for  '  so  effectually  brought  to  pass 
that  it  could  not  be  worse '  O  reads  c  now  come 
to  pass  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  think,'  a 
curiously  weak  phrase  in  itself,  and  which  leads 
up  very  inadequately  to  the  c  this  was  but  a  Taste 
of  the  Misery  I  was  to  go  thro' '  which  follows. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this 
kind  almost  indefinitely,  but  they  take  a  good  deal 
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of  space  to  explain,  and  might  soon  become  tedious. 
Two  cases  in  which  fadts  are  stated  differently  are 
rightly  claimed  by  Dr.  Purves  as  decisive.  On 
page  24,  when  Crusoe  is  planning  to  get  rid  of 
the  Moor,  he  runs  the  boat  out  'near  a  League 
further/  throws  him  overboard  and  tells  him  (not 
in  jest)  that  he  is  a  good  enough  swimmer  to  reach 
shore.  Instead  of '  a  League  '  O  reads '  a  League  or 
2,'  which,  if  a  corre<5tion,  would  wantonly  increase 
the  distance  the  Moor  has  to  swim.  On  page  70 
T1  gives  the  amount  of  powder  which  Crusoe 
brings  ashore  as  240  Ibs. ;  in  O  the  quantity  is 
I4olbs.,  and  as  the  powder  is  represented  as  last- 
ing for  twenty-eight  years  and  then  to  have  left 
'  a  barrel  and  a  half/  to  be  handed  over  to  Crusoe's 
successors,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  amount 
should  have  been  deliberately  reduced  in  proof- 
correfting  or  reprinting,  whereas  to  raise  it  from 
140  to  240  Ibs.  would  be  quite  natural. 

When  the  idea  that  the  O  text  is  the  earlier  is 
once  entertained,  confirmation  of  it  may  be  found 
on  page  after  page.  In  quite  a  number  of  instances 
we  find  Defoe  slipping  in  the  expressions  c  I  say ' 
(e.g.  pages  15,  27,  53)  or  '  In  a  word '  (pages  38, 
50,  53,  54)  to  link  together  the  parts  of  an  un- 
wieldy sentence  or  bring  out  a  point.  Here  are 
two  cases  from  the  same  page  (53) : — 

(i)  I  do  not  wonder  now  at  that  Custom,  viz.  That 
when  a  Malefadtor  who  has  the  Halter  about  his  Neck  is 
tyed  up,  and  just  going  to  be  turn'd  off,  and  has  a 
Reprieve  brought  to  him  :  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  bring  a  Surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him  Blood  that  very- 
moment  they  tell  him  of  it. 


IV. 
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(2)  I  soon  found  my  Comforts  abate,  and  that  in  a 
word  I  had  a  dreadful  Deliverance. 

In  (i)  the  'I  say'  makes  the  sentence  much  easier  to 
read;  in  (2)  the  'in  a  word'  prepares  the  mind  for 
the  oxymoron  of  a  '  dreadful  deliverance.'  Even 
an  abridger  could  hardly  have  been  cruel  enough  to 
leave  them  out  for  the  sake  of  so  insignificant  a 
saving  of  space. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  again,  we 
find  Defoe  inserting  a  graphic  or  explanatory  touch. 

O    hear  him  say. 

T1  (p.  10)    hear  him  softly  to  himself  say. 

O    They  [the  wild  men]  shall  eat  neither  of  us  :  and  we 

haul'd  the  boat,  etc. 
T1  (p.  28)    they  shall  Eat  neither  of  us  ;  so  I  gave  Xury 

a  piece  of  Rusk-bread  to  Eat  and  a  Dram  out  of 

our  Patroons  Case  of  Bottles  which  I  mentioned 

before  ;  and  we  hal'd  the  Boat,  etc. 

Where  O  says  that  Crusoe  turned  one  of  his  jars 
bottom  up  'to  show  that  it  was  empty,'  T1  adds 
'and  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  filled'  (p.  35) ;  where 
O  states  that  the  Portuguese  very  kindly  took 
Crusoe  in,  T1  adds  (p.  37)  'and  all  my  goods.'  In 
other  instances  we  find  small  improvements  in  tenses, 
e.g.,  p.  23,  '  as  soon  as  I  had  got  some  Fish  I  should 
bring  it  home,'  where  O  omits  '  had.' 

Upon  the  evidence  thus  sampled  and  summarized 
Dr.  Purves  concludes,  and  I  cordially  agree  with 
him,  that  his  '  O '  edition  ('  Robeson  Cruso ')  is 
textually  earlier  than  the  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  pub- 
lished by  Taylor.  But  now  intervenes  my  friend 
Mr.  Luther  Livingston,  and  on  the  ground  that 
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certain  readings  in  which  O  differs  from  T1  are 
found  also  in  Taylor's  Third  Edition  (T3)  claims 
that  O  must  be  reprinted  from  this,  and  therefore 
a  fortiori  must  be  later  than  T1.  Mr.  Livingston  is 
so  sound  a  bibliographer  that  no  opinion  which  he 
has  expressed  can  be  lightly  passed  over.  The  fadl 
to  which  he  drew  attention  is  also  both  true  and 
intimately  to  the  point.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
him  to  note  that  the  opinion  which  he  pronounced 
was  rather  a  hasty  one,  and  avowedly  did  not  aim 
at  covering  the  whole  fails  of  the  case.  Against 
the  contention  that  O  must  be  textually  earlier  than 
T1  because  it  contains  readings  which  no  sane 
editor  would  have  substituted  for  those  of  T1,  he 
set  up  the  rival  contention  that  O's  agreement  with 
T3,  in  some  cases  where  it  differs  from  the  first 
edition,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  later, 
and  he  left  the  problem  at  that.  In  a  word,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  ;  he  merely 
enlarged  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  readings  in  which  O  and  T3 
are  in  partial  or  complete  agreement  as  against  T1. 
I  owe  my  knowledge  of  them  to  Dr.  Purves's  col- 
lation, but,  of  course,  take  personal  responsibility 
for  all  those  which  I  quote.  All  references  are  to 
Taylor's  First  Edition  as  reprinted  page  for  page 
(with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson)  by 
Elliott  Stock  in  1883  :  as  to  this,  however,  see  the 
note  on  p.  213. 

PAGE  6. 

O    would  be  the  most  miserablest. 

T1  will  be  the  miserablest. 

T3  will  be  the  most  miserablest. 
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PAGE  7. 
O  16.51.  T1  1661.  T3  1651. 

PAGE  14. 

T1  While  we  were  in  this  Condition,  the  Men  yet 
labouring  at  the  Oar  to  bring  the  Boat  near  the 
Shore,  we  could  see,  when  our  Boat  mounting  the 
Waves,  we  were  able  to  see  the  Shore  (O  observe 
the  Shore,  T3  see  anything)  a  great  many  People 
running  along  the  Shore  (O  Strand,  T3  Strand) 
to  assist  (O  help)  us  when  we  should  come  near, 
but  we  made  but  slow  way  towards  the  Shore  (O 
Shore,  T3  land)  nor  were  we  able  to  reach  the 
Shore,  till  being  past  the  Light-House  at  Winterton^ 
the  Shore  (O  Shore,  T3  Coast)  falls  off  to  the 
Westward  towards  Cromer. 

PAGE  32. 

O    to  seek  for  the  Islands. 
T1  to  seek  out  for  the  Islands. 
T3  to  seek  for  the  Islands. 

PAGE  46. 

O    I  went  on  Board  in  an  evil  Hour  again,  the  ist  of 

Sept.  1659. 
T1  I  went  on  Board  in  an   evil  Hour,  the       th  of 

j  • 

T3  I  went  on  Board  in  an  evil  Hour  again,  the  first  of 
September^  1659. 

PAGE  47. 
O    Guiana.     T1  Guinea.     T3  Guiana. 

PAGE  56. 

O  and  flung  as  many  of  them  over  board  as  I  could 
manage  of  their  Weight. 
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T1  and  1  flung  as  many  of  them  over  board  as  I  could 

manage  for  their  Weight. 
T3  and  flung  as  many  of  them  over  Board  as  I  could 

manage  for  their  Weight. 

PAGE  74. 

O    of  less  Value  but  not  at  all  less  useful. 
T1  of  less  Value  but  not  all  less  useful. 
T3  of  less  Value  but  not  at  all  less  useful. 

PAGE  78. 

O    I  could  not  write,  or  eat,  or  several  things  with  so 

much  Pleasure,  without  a  Table. 
T1  I  could  not  write,  or  eat,  or  do  several  things  with1 

so  much  Pleasure  without  a  Table. 
T3  I  could  not  write,  or  eat,  or  do  several  things  with 

so  much  Pleasure  without  a  Table. 

PAGE  81. 

O  All  the  rest  of  the  Day. 
T1  All  the  rest  of  that  Day. 
T3  All  the  rest  of  the  Day. 

PAGE  83. 

O  with  Stakes  driving  in  to  swing  my  Hammock  upon. 
T1  with  Stakes  driven  in  to  swing  my  Hammock  upon. 
T3  with  Stakes  driving  in  to  swing  my  Hammock  upon. 

PAGE  94. 

0  I  found  the  Air  over-cast  and  grew  cloudy. 
T1  I  found  the  Air  over-cast  and  grow  cloudy. 
T3  I  found  the  Air  over-cast  and  grew  cloudy. 

1  The  copy  of  the  1883  reprint  of  Taylor's  first  edition  here 
reads  *  which/  whereas  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  original 
has  c  with.'     Similarly,  on  page  79,  the  reprint  has  '  that  I  must 
come  at  them,'  whereas  the  Museum  copy  reads  'that  I  might 
come  at  them,'  in  agreement  with  O  and  T3.     I  have  had  no 
opportunity  as   yet    to   ascertain   whether  these  variants  in    the 
reprint  are  simply  slips,  or  whether  different  copies  of  T l  have 
different  readings. 
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PAGE  94  (2). 

O    and  then  began  to  abate,  and  then  in  two  Hours 

more  it  was  calm. 
T1  and  then  began  to  abate,  and  in  two  Hours  more  it 

was  stark  calm. 
T3  and  then  began  to  abate,  and  in  two  Hours  more  it 

was  calm. 

In  the  next  eighty  pages  only  a  single  variant  has 
been  noted  in  which  O  and  T 3  agree  against  T l , 
the  latter,  on  page  1 12,  printing  c  I  had '  instead  of 
c  Had  I,'  a  mistake  which  any  compositor  in 
reprinting  might  have  had  sufficient  sense  to 
correft.  For  the  moment  at  any  rate,  then,  let  us 
stop  here  and  take  these  fourteen  variants  in  the 
first  six  sheets  (pages  1-66)  where  we  find  O  and 
T 3  agreeing  against  T l ,  and  see  what  we  can 
make  of  them.  Two  of  them  we  may  rule  out 
at  once  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  that 
on  page  112,  glaringly  obvious  errors  of  T1, 
which  might  get  themselves  corrected  at  any 
time  that  the  book  was  being  set  up  afresh. 
These  are  c  Guinea '  for  c  Guiana '  on  page  47  of  T l , 
and  «  all '  for  '  at  all '  on  page  74.  That  both  O  and 
T 3  have  the  correct  readings  in  these  cases  is  hardly 
an  argument  either  that  one  must  have  been  copied 
from  the  other  or  that  they  must  have  had  a 
common  original,  because  two  different  compositors, 
reprinting  independently  from  a  text  which  had 
the  wrong  readings,  could  so  easily  have  made  the 
same  correction.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  of 
the  remaining  twelve  passages,  those  on  pages  6, 
8 1  and  83,  we  find  O  and  T3  uniting  in  readings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  pair  of 
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compositors  working  independently  could  have 
substituted  for  those  of  T1.  'Most  miserablest,' 
on  page  6,  is  good  enough  English,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  two  compositors  independently  strengthen- 
ing '  miserablest '  by  the  addition  of  c  most '  of  their 
own  accord,  or  weakening '  that  Day '  into  *  the  Day,' 
or  turning  '  Stakes  driven '  into  c  Stakes  driving.' 

Secondly,  we  observe  that  on  pages  56  and  94  (2) 
whereas  O  differs  from  T l  in  two  readings  in  each 
case,  T3  in  one  agrees  with  O  and  in  the  other 
with  T1 .  On  page  56  T3  reads  <  flung '  instead  of 
c  I  flung '  in  agreement  with  O,  and  '  for  their 
weight '  instead  of  *  of  their  weight '  with  T l .  On 
page  94  (second  passage)  T3  agrees  with  T1  in 
omitting  the  second  c  then,'  and  agrees  with  O  in 
printing  *  calm  '  without  prefixing  c  stark.'  Hence 
we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  at  least  in  some  of 
their  quires  the  textual  order  is  (i)  c  Robeson 
Cruso,'  O;  (ii)  Taylor's  third  edition,  T3;  (Hi) 
Taylor's  first  edition,  T l .  But  we  know  that  as  a 
fa<5l  T3  was  printed  two  months  later  than  T1, 
and  we  have  thus  to  find  a  theory  which  will 
reconcile  this  contradiction.  The  only  theory 
which  can  do  this  is  one  that  derives  T3  from  an 
earlier  stage  of  T l ,  and  O  from  an  earlier  *stage 
still.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  O  was 
printed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  uncorre<5ted 
first  proofs  of  T l ,  and  that  T 3  was  printed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  the  corrected  proofs  or 
revises. 

In  the  ninety-six  pages  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned there  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  variants 
between  T1  and  O.  All  of  these  readings  of  O  I 
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believe  to  have  occurred  on  the  first  proof  of  T1, 
and  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  to  have 
been  corrected,  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  and  in 
most  cases  presumably  by  Defoe  himself,  in  the 
course  of  proof-reading.  Further  corrections  were 
made  on  the  revises,  and  these  are  the  readings  in 
which  T1  differs,  for  the  better,  or  at  least  with 
intention,  from  both  O  and  TX 

We  have  looked  at  most  of  these  corrections 
already ;  let  us  now  examine  the  rest  of  them. 
The  first  is  that  on  page  7,  where  O  and  T3  make 
Crusoe  to  have  gone  on  his  first  voyage  in  1651, 
and  T1  puts  the  date  ten  years  later.  Now  there 
can  be  no  question  that  1651  is  right,  and 
1 66 1,  as  the  book  stands,  wrong.  On  page  74, 
and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
clearly  stated  in  all  three  texts  that  Crusoe  was 
wrecked  on  3Oth  September,  1659,  and  he  cannot 
therefore  have  gone  on  his  first  voyage  two  years 
later.  More  than  this,  there  is  on  page  46  a  dis- 
tin<5t  statement  that  the  voyage  to  Guinea  began  on 
the  same  day  as  he  had  gone  on  his  first  voyage 
eight  years  earlier.  In  O  and  T3  we  have  the 
simple  assertion 'I  went  on  board  in  an  Evil  Hour 
again,  the  ist  of  Sept.  (first  of  September]  1 659.'  But 
in  T1  there  are  mysterious  blanks,  'I  went  on  Board 
in  an  Evil  Hour,  the  day  of  .'  Did  it 

not  occur  to  Defoe  in  reading  his  revises  that  it 
might  be  well  to  bring  his  story  ten  years  nearer  to 
his  own  time,  causing  him  to  alter  1651  to  1661  on 
page  7?  Did  he  not  hesitate  when  the  question 
came  up  again  on  page  46,  and  leave  blanks  till  he 
should  have  looked  up  what  he  had  written  else- 
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where  ?  Did  he  not  then  forget  all  about  it  and 
leave  1659  on  page  74  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Journal?  'Robinson  Crusoe'  is  a  very  great  book, 
but  it  discloses  many  traces  of  the  haste  with  which 
it  was  written,  and  surely  here  are  two  of  them. 

Of  all  the  variants  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
that  concerned  with  the  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  interests  me  most.  As  it  stands  in  O,  the 
dry  land  at  which  the  rowers  were  aiming  is  called 
within  the  space  of  a  few  lines '  shore,  shore,  strand, 
shore,  shore,  shore/  It  seems  to  have  struck 
Defoe  that  this  was  a  little  monotonous,  and  in 
T3  the  six  words  stand  as  '  shore,  anything,  strand, 
land,  shore,  coast,'  only  two  '  shores '  being  allowed 
to  remain.  I  think  the  '  anything '  made  him 
ashamed  when  he  came  to  the  revise,  and  I  hear 
him  saying,  '  What  I  mean  is  SHORE,  and  that's 
what  I'll  call  it,'  and  he  set  his  teeth  and  called  it 
so  six  times  over — '  shore,  shore,  shore,  shore, 
shore,  shore ' — and  let  all  honest  men  respeft  his 
pluck. 

After  this  we  come  to  page  32,  where  O  and 
TS  read  '  to  seek  for  the  Islands,'  and  T1  '  to  seek 
out  for  the  Islands.'  Did  not  Defoe  intend  here 
to  replace  '  for  '  by  '  out,'  and  did  he  not  omit  to 
delete  it  clearly,  so  that  the  compositor  simply 
inserted  '  out,'  with  a  resultant  pleonasm  ? 

My  last  variant  is  dull.  On  page  94  Defoe  pre- 
ferred to  use  '  overcast '  as  an  infinitive,  and  altered 
'grew  cloudy'  to  'grow  cloudy'  to  match.  I 
cannot  pretend  that  this  strengthens  my  argument, 
but  it  does  not  weaken  it,  and  in  all  the  other 
passages  I  am  bold  enough  to  hope  that  the 
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explanations  I  have  offered  of  the  variants  may  have 
carried  conviction.  It  is  possible  that  some  one 
who  accepts  the  order  O,  T*,  T1,  as  that  of 
the  true  development  of  the  text,  may  be  able  to 
hit  on  an  ideally  satisfactory  explanation  of  how 
this  came  about.  The  best  I  can  propound  myself 
is  that  O  ('  Robeson  Cruso ')  is  a  piracy  set  up,  at 
least  in  part,  from  a  stolen  set  of  first  proofs  of 
T1  (Taylor's  First  Edition),  and  that  T*  (Taylor's 
Third  Edition)  was  set  up,  at  least  in  part,  not 
from  his  First  or  his  Second  as  printed  off,  but 
from  a  nearly  corredt  set  of  second  proofs  or  revises 
of  the  First. 

In  suggesting  that  O  is  a  piracy  I  come  into 
collision  with  the  argument  that  the  book  is  too 
badly  printed  to  have  been  intended  for  sale,  despite 
its  imprint :  c  Printed  for  the  Book-Sellers  of  London 
and  Westminster/  As  already  noted,  it  is  certainly 
very  badly  printed,  italics  being  used  at  frequent 
intervals  instead  of  roman  type,  presumably  because 
the  supply  of  the  latter  was  running  short,  and 
three  quires  being  made  to  join  on  to  their  suc- 
cessors by  the  last  paragraphs  being  set  in  larger 
type,  so  as  to  space  out  the  amount  of  copy  to  the 
required  length.  Mr.  Esdaile  has  kindly  drawn 
my  attention  to  another  narrative  of  shipwreck 
('A  New  Discovery  of  Terra  Incognita  Australis, 
or  the  Southern  World,  by  James  Sadeur,  a  French- 
man, who  being  cast  there  by  a  Shipwrack  lived 
35  years  in  that  country'),  printed  in  1693,  in 
which  three  different  text  types  are  used  in 
different  quires  ;  but  the  case  of  '  Robeson  Cruso  ' 
is  much  worse  than  this.  Again  I  have  to  explain 
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why  Defoe,  who  protested  vigorously  against  the  un- 
authorized abridgment  issued  from  the  Amsterdam 
Coffee  House,  makes  no  mention  of  this.  My 
theory  is  that  the  book  was  intended  to  be  sold  not 
by  the  '  Book-Sellers  of  London  and  Westminster,' 
as  it  professes,  but  by  itinerant  bookpedlars  in  the 
country,  that  for  this  purpose  it  was  good  enough, 
and  that  a  whole  edition  might  have  been  sold  in 
this  way  without  either  Defoe  or  Taylor  ever 
hearing  of  it. 

The  only  rival  explanation  is  that  Defoe,  being 
connected  with  several  printing-houses  through  his 
journalism,  got  '  Robinson  Crusoe  *  set  up  as  he 
wrote  it,  as  a  modern  author  might  get  a  book 
type-written,  not  to  sell  it  in  this  form,  but  to  save 
himself  trouble  in  offering  it  to  publishers.  My 
objections  to  this  are  that  (i)  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  it  would,  either  in  money  or  time, 
be  an  expensive  thing  to  do,  far  more  expensive 
than  to  have  had  the  book  fairly  transcribed ;  and 
(ii)  that  to  have  shown  the  book  in  such  a  form  to 
a  publisher  would  have  excited  grave  suspicions  as 
to  its  previous  history,  and  thus  have  hindered 
rather  than  helped  its  acceptance.  It  has  to  be 
said,  moreover,  that  after  page  131  short  passages 
of  Reflections  are  omitted  in  many  places,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  discriminating 
pirate  shortened  the  book  by  cutting  these  out 
than  that  Defoe  added  them  all  in  preparing  his 
first  draft  for  press.  For  piracy  from  proofs  I  can 
at  least  adduce  the  historic  case  of  Richardson's 
c  Clarissa,'  proofs  of  which,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  set  up  in  his  own  printing-house  under 
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stringent  precautions,  were  sold  successfully  to 
Irish  pirates.  For  an  author  of  Defoe's  standing 
printing  his  book  in  a  shabby  edition,  not  intended 
for  sale,  in  order  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  I  think 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel. 

For  the  supposition  that  Taylor's  Third  Edition 
was  printed,  in  part  or  whole,1  not  from  a 
marketable  copy  of  the  First  or  Second  Edition, 
but  from  corre&ed  proof-sheets  of  the  First,  I 
can  only  plead  that  authors  nowadays  often  bind 
up  revises  and  use  them  as  working  copies, 
and  that  when  the  Third  Edition  came  to  be 
printed  in  June  1717  it  is  quite  likely  that  every 
copy  of  the  First  had  been  sold.  As  late  as 
1719  we  may  say  with  confidence  that  when  a  book 
was  reprinted  errors  were  more  often  introduced 
than  eliminated,  and  that  to  reprint  from  corrected 
proofs  of  T1  might  well  have  been  thought  quite 
as  good  as  reprinting  from  T2.  But  with  this  much 
said  I  submit  my  theory  to  the  correftion  of  biblio- 
graphers better  versed  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  book  trade  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  point,  however, 
appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  all  controversy,  that  is 
that  the  O  Edition,  whether  it  be  explained  as  a 
reprint  of  uncorrefted  proofs,  Defoe's  trial  copy,  or 
otherwise,  is  textually  earlier  than  any  of  Taylor's 
editions. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 


1  It  is  obvious  that  if  no  corrections  were  made  in  the  revise  of  a 
quire,  the  revise  and  the  quire  as  printed  become  indistinguishable. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLACE-NAME 
ENTRIES  IN  SUBJECT  CATALOGUES, 
INDEXES  AND  DIRECTORIES.1 

I.— INTRODUCTION  AND  GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

HE  importance  of  place-name  entry 
in  catalogues,  indexes,  and  records  of 
a  similar  nature  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  emphasise,  but  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  a  subjeft  that  has  received  too  little 
attention  I  propose  to  consider  one  aspe<5l  of  it  in 
this  paper — namely,  how  place-names  should  be 
arranged. 

The  whole  subjedl  of  what  may  be  called  Topical 
Entry  would  be  far  too  wide  to  discuss  ;  but  before 
proceeding  to  my  particular  theme,  I  will  briefly 
mention  the  principal  aspefts,  only  to  show  how 
wide  a  field  is  covered  by  place-name  entry. 

(i)  There  may  be  author-entry  under  place,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  publications  or  reports  issued  by 
a  borough  corporation  or  district  or  county  council. 

(2)  Numerous  titles  commence  with  the  name  of 
a  place,  as  reference  to  any  catalogue  will  show. 

(3)  Certain   libraries   group   their  journals,  when 
they  possess  a  large  number,  under  place  of  publi- 
cation.     (4)  Titles   of  rare   books   in    antiquarian 

1  Paper  read  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association, 
1 3th  February,  1913. 
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catalogues  are  sometimes  collected  under  the  names 
of  towns  where  they  were  printed.  (5)  And  lastly, 
the  names  of  places  are  used  as  subj  eft-entry  in 
(a)  subjeft  catalogues,  (b]  dictionary  catalogues, 
(c)  indexes  to  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
minutes  of  all  those  bodies  in  which  the  question 
of  locality  may  and  does  arise — city  and  borough 
corporations,  county  and  district  councils,  and 
education  committees. 

It  is  with  respe<5t  to  the  last  division  that  this 
paper  is  solely  concerned,  and  as  I  have  stated, 
it  is  further  limited  to  discussion  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  place-names  themselves,  the  form  they 
should  take,  and  the  important  question  of  entry 
when  the  name  has  a  qualifying  prefix.  The 
matter  of  sub-headings  under  the  main  entry,  let  it 
be  understood,  is  outside  our  subjedl. 

The  form  of  the  names  for  entry  must  depend 
upon  the  language  in  which  the  subject-catalogue 
or  index  is  compiled ;  in  English  and  American 
compilations  the  English  forms  will  naturally  be 
used. 

As  in  author-entry  so  (if  to  a  less  extent)  in 
place-name  entry  the  same  name  is  likely  to  occur 
more  or  less  frequently,  referring  to  different  owners 
of  it.  The  same  name  is  common  to  several  towns 
in  different  countries,1  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country  to  several  towns,  villages,  and  settle- 

1  The  two  localities  of  '  Scutari '  form  an  example  of  current 
interest.  Classical  geography  supplies  several  examples  of  place- 
names  many  times  repeated  in  the  Roman  Empire;  there  were 
seven  Alexandras  (one  now  Kandahar),  four  cities  of  the  name  of 
Antiochia,  six  named  Apollonia,  six  named  Neapolis,  and  nine 
Nicjea. 
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ments.  Numberless  instances  of  this  occur  in 
England,  and  many  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
early  ages — save  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  civilised  nations  around 
the  Mediterranean — there  was  little  or  no  inter- 
course between  communities,  and  the  same  reason 
for  naming  any  locality  they  settled  in  occurred  to 
our  forefathers  many  times  over,  so  that  the  same 
name  was  given  many  times  over.  Many  place- 
names  have  entirely  disappeared,  many  have  changed 
their  original  form,  but  the  central  fact  remains — 
that  the  same  names,  or  variants  of  the  same  name, 
occur  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Without 
question,  too,  the  same  forces  were  at  play  among 
the  early  settlers  of  our  colonies.  After  settlement, 
their  first  act  would  be  to  give  a  name  to  their 
new  home.  This  was  generally  borrowed  from  the 
land  of  their  birth.  And  as  many  who  settled  in 
different  colonies,  or  different  parts  of  the  same 
colonies,  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  mother 
country,  the  obvious  result  was  that  the  same 
place-name  became  doubled,  trebled,  and  quad- 
rupled. It  is  possible  to  re-name  streets,  as  the 
London  County  Council  has  been  doing  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  in  the  case  of  towns  and  villages 
this  is  practically  impossible — from  the  point  of 
view  of  preventing  confusion.  Hence  in  any  entry 
of  place,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  a  par- 
ticular name-entry  relates  to  its  true  locality,  and 
it  is  often  desirable  to  identify  it  by  adding  the 
name  of  the  county  or  district.  The  larger  the 
index  or  catalogue,  the  greater  the  care  needed  in 
this  respect. 
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Rivers  bearing  the  same  name  (we  have  several 
familiar  instances  of  this  in  England)  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished,  and  the  use  of  particular  names 
for  various  localities  in  one  county  is  a  point  that 
must  be  carefully  noted.  The  separate  portions  of 
Lincolnshire  known  as  Holland  and  Lindsey,  the 
very  widely  divided  districts  of  Yorkshire  desig- 
nated by  the  names  Craven,  Cleveland,  and  Holder- 
ness,  and  the  district  of  Lancashire  called  Furness, 
are  important  instances  in  our  own  land.  In 
France  use  is  still  made  of  the  old  names  of  certain 
of  the  provinces  existing  before  the  Revolution, 
though  for  a  century,  more  or  less,  those  names 
have  ceased  to  possess  any  political  or  geographical 
significance. 

To  distinguish  between  the  use  of  the  same 
name  in  related  localities,  qualifying  prefixes  are 
in  common  use  : — 

These  principally  signify — 

1.  Size  (Great,  Little). 

2.  Altitude  (Upper,  Lower). 

3.  Point  of  Compass  (North,  South,  etc.). 

4.  Age  of  foundation  (Old  or  New). 

\It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  difficulty  comes 
in.  To  take  an  example  nearest  home.  One  is 
inclined  to  look  up  East  London  under  East,  South 
London  under  South  :  it  seems  to  come  naturally 
to  do  so,  and  the  reference  maker  who  knows  or 
cares  very  little  about  names,  thinks  the  term 
signifying  the  quarter  of  the  compass  the  most 
likely  place  to  look  under.  And  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  after  all  London  is  the  name, 
and  North,  South,  etc.,  merely  the  qualification. 
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The  cataloguing  Rules  drawn  up  by  a  Committee 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  give 
the  following  direction :  '  In  deciding  between 
different  forms  of  place  refer  to  standard  gazetteers, 
such  as  "Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer,"  "Longman's 
Gazetteer,"  "  Century  Cyclopaedia  of  Names," 
and  other  publications/ '  In  the  introduction  to 
'  Longman's  Gazetteer '  (p.  ix.)  this  statement  is 
made  as  to  the  method  followed  in  the  matter  of 
entry  of  names  with  prefixes  : — 

*  The  following  are  the  parts  of  names  that  are  usually 
transferred  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement :  Great,  Much, 
Little,  High,  Low,  Nether,  Upper,  Long,  New,  Old, 
North,  South,  East,  West  (except  where  the  second  part 
of  the  name  is  significant,  like  Town,  Market,  Street, 
Heath).  Old  World  names  that  have  been  transferred 
to  the  New  World  or  colonies  elsewhere  with  the  prefix 
New,  East,  West,  etc.,  are  entered  in  their  natural  order, 
e.g.,  New  York.  Many  double  names  of  English  parishes 
are  frequently  written  indifferently  with  the  parts  of  the 
name  in  either  order,  as  Winterbourne  Earls  or  Earls 
Winterbourne.  These,  if  not  found  under  one  letter, 
will  be  found  under  the  other/ 

Although  this  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  a 
method  that  has  been  followed,  and  not  a  formu- 
lated rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  rule  has  to  be 
formulated  it  could  not  be  laid  down  under  better 
and  more  comprehensive  terms. 

Now  the  signal  advantage  in  the  inversion  or 
transposition  of  prefixes  lies  in  the  faft  that  the  pivot 

1  '  Cataloguing  Rules  :  Author  and  Title-Entries  compiled  by 
a  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
Library  Association.'  English  edition,  1908,  par.  30,  p.  40. 

IV.  Q 
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of  entry  is  the  original  name  itself.  This  is  just 
one  of  those  instances  in  which  classification,  as  the 
late  Mr.  Cutter  pointed  out  in  his  rules,  comes  to 
the  aid  of  specific  entry.  Granted  for  instance  that 
'  South  Africa '  is  a  very  definite  entity  in  the  realm 
of  topography,  this  region  forms  only  one  division 
of  a  continuous  area  of  the  earth's  surface  to  which 
one  comprehensive  name  has  been  given — local  and 
fanciful,  it  is  true,  like  the  name  of  most  continents— 
but  a  name  nevertheless.  No  one  for  a  minute  con- 
tends that  specific  entry  should  not  obtain  in  the  case 
of  separate  countries  of  a  continent  (e.g.,  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  Morocco),  but  if  a  researcher  has  to  look 
up  fa<5ts  about  South  Africa  it  is  just  as  easy  for 
him  to  find  it  under  'Africa'  as  under  'South/  and 
if  his  researches  are  from  the  comparative  point  of 
view  he  will  find  the  literature  of,  or  the  references 
to,  all  quarters  of  the  continent  grouped  together. 

North  and  South  America  supply  kindred 
examples.  There  seems  no  valid  reason  for 
separating  them.  And  that  very  important— 
though  perhaps  not  clearly  defined — region,  Central 
America — destined  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
world  of  commerce  if  not  of  politics — need  not  be 
relegated  to  yet  another  part  of  the  alphabet.  This 
recommendation  again  does  not,  of  course,  affeft 
specific  entry  under  the  various  countries  under 
both  divisions  of  the  continent  (United  States, 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  Chile,  etc.). 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  above  particular  instances  if  it  were  not  that 
the  compilers  of  so  many  important  and  valuable 
subjeft-catalogues  and  indexes  differ  as  to  their 
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practice  in  regard  to  them.  For  example,  (i)  the 
London  Library  Subject  Catalogue  enters  under 
'  South  Africa '  and  '  Western  Australia/  (2)  the 
Surgeon  General's  Index-Catalogue  under  'North ' 
and  '  South  America '  and  '  South  Africa  ' ;  (3) 
Poole's  Index,  Supplement  1902-7,  under  'Africa, 
South/  according  to  the  way  I  have  suggested,  but 
by  a  curious  inconsistency  entries  are  made  under 
'North'  and  'South  America'  and  'North'  and 
'  South  Carolina ' ;  (4)  the  Index  to  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  enters  under  prefixes ;  (5)  the 
Subject  Catalogue  of  the  works  added  to  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  adheres  closely  to 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Gazetteer  I  have  quoted  ; 
so  also  does  (6)  the  index  to  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book.  Lastly  (7)  the  English  Catalogue  of  books 
(1911)  adopts  the  inversion  method,  America,  N., 
America,  S.,  Africa,  N.,  Africa,  S.,  whereas  (8) 
the  American  Catalogue  1908-10  prefers  entry 
under  prefix.  Thus  of  these  eight  authorities  four 
favour  diredl  entry  under  prefixes,  three  (one  of 
which  is  the  British  Museum)  invert  them,  and 
one,  to  the  confusion  of  its  readers,  impartially  uses 
both  methods.  So  long  as  the  necessary  cross- 
references  are  given  these  variations  may  not  cause 
much  annoyance,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  uniform 
use  cannot  be  adopted. 

Everyone  must  agree  with  the  compilers  ot 
'  Longman's  Gazetteer,'  in  entering  '  Old  World 
names  that  have  been  transferred  to  the  colonies 
or  elsewhere,  with  the  prefix  New,  East,  West, 
etc.,'  in  their  natural  order,  e.g.  New  York, 
New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  New  Amsterdam, 
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New  Caledonia,  New  South  Wales,  East  London 
(in  Cape  Colony),  New  Orleans — and  so  forth. 
In  this  class  of  entry  the  authorities  I  have  quoted 
are  entirely  at  one.  But  the  question  may  be 
asked,  Is  it  necessary  to  make  any  cross-reference 
from  York  to  New  York,  Orleans  to  New  Orleans, 
etc.  ?  In  the  subject  catalogue  of  a  library  devoted 
to  the  Colonies  and  their  history,  and  in  the  index 
to  a  book  or  journal  devoted  to  the  same  subjects, 
the  answer,  I  think,  should  be  '  Yes ' ;  in  indexes 
or  subject  catalogues  dealing  with  current  political 
and  commercial  geography,  c  No/  for  the  parent 
and  daughter  communities  have  long  since  ceased 
to  have  any  connection  or  association. 

To  discuss  the  place-names  of  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  would  demand  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
of  geography  and  languages.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  closing  remarks  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  English  and  American  examples  as  suffi- 
ciently illustrating  the  points  to  which  I  have 
called  attention. 


II.— BRITISH    PLACE-NAMES. 

The  history  and  origin  of  place-names  in  England 
is  a  department  of  scholarship  and  science  in  which 
many  have  worked  since  the  days  of  John  Mitchell 
Kemble  and  Isaac  Taylor.  One  of  the  most  recent 
contributions  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Stenton  on 
the  '  Place-Names  of  Berkshire/  which  is  not, 
however,  limited  to  the  county  with  which  it 
primarily  deals.  One  of  its  main  objects  is  to 
point  out  the  extreme  caution  to  be  exercised  in 
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deducing  geographical  and  historical  facls  from 
place-names  in  their  present  form.  They  are  far 
harder  to  derive  than  many  of  the  names  of  towns 
in  classical  antiquity,  and  ideas  as  to  their  origin 
that  have  long  been  current  are  now  being  dis- 
puted. The  present  paper,  however,  is  not  a 
contribution  to  philology,  so  except  where  special 
circumstances  make  it  interesting  the  derivations 
and  origins  will  not  be  entered  upon. 

The  name  c  Charlton '  occurs  in  six  counties, 
'  Norton '  in  more  than  a  dozen,  '  Castleton '  in 
four;  'Castletown'  occurs  eight  times — four  in 
Ireland,  twice  in  England,  once  in  Scotland,  and 
once  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  '  Marston '  four  times 
in  England.  There  are  also  seven  instances  in 
which  '  Marston '  is  compounded  with  another 
name  (Marston  Green,  Marston  Lane  End, 
Marston  Magna,  Marston  Meysey,  Marston 
Montgomery,  Marston  Moreteyne,  Marston  St. 
Lawrence). 

'  Stoke '  as  a  single  name  belongs  to  eight  places 
in  England  and  occurs  as  a  compound  upwards  of 
fifty  times. 

'Thorpe'  (the  Teutonic  name  for  village  or 
small  town)  occurs  about  a  dozen  times,  and  as  a 
compound  nearly  forty  times  in  English  place- 
names. 

But  the  most  interesting  example  of  what  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  is  seen  in 
*  Chipping/  the  old-English  name  for  a  market- 
town,  from  'chepe'  or  'cheap*  which  still  survives 
in  the  street  names  of  London,  Cheapside  and 
Eastcheap,  and  -ing,  a  settlement.  In  his  work  on 
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'Village  Communities'  Sir  Laurence  Gomme1  de- 
scribes the  'final'  type  of  village  communities  in 
Britain,  and  illustrates  it  by  a  detailed  account  of 
the  old  market-town  and  borough  of  Chippenham. 
This  he  quotes  as  an  '  interesting  example  of  the 
archaic  village  community '  independent  of  any 
special  manorial  influences.  The  gradual  loss  of 
these  ancient  privileges  is  traced,  but  the  old  name 
remains  —  Chippenham  (Market -Homestead  or 
Market-Town).  This  collection  of  homesteads 
was  a  clearing  in  a  waste  of  forest  which  also 
formed  a  common  meeting  place  for  primitive 
exchange  and  mart — hence  the  name.  Sir  Lau- 
rence Gomme  informs  us  that  several  market 
villages  bore  the  name  of  Chipping  with  an  addi- 
tional suffix  'Chipping  Campden  and  Sodbury  in 
Gloucester ;  Chipping  Lambourn  in  Berks ;  Chip- 
penhurst,  Chippinghurst  and  Chipping  Norton 
in  Oxfordshire;  Chipping  Wycombe2  in  Bucks; 
Chipping  and  Chipping  Barnet  in  Herts,  and 
Chippingham  (or  Chippenham)  in  Cambridgeshire.' 
The  same  reason  for  adoption  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  case  of  '  Market,'  a  word  which 
though  early  incorporated  in  Teutonic  languages 
was  of  Romance  origin.  There  are  several  place- 
names  in  which  '  Market '  appears  (Market  Bos- 
worth,  Deeping,  Dray  ton,  Harborough,Lavington), 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  Market  Jew,  generally 
known  as  Marazion,  in  Cornwall.  We  at  least 
know  that  Market  Jew  is  an  anglicised  rendering 
of  the  Latin  'Forum  Jovis.'  There  are  many  cases 

1  '  Village  Communities,'  1890,  pp.  173-89. 

2  Wycombe  is  really  Wick-ham,  a  'doublet/ 
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in  which  '  Market '  is  the  suffix  (Stowmarket, 
Newmarket,  Wickham  Market,  etc.),  but  these  do 
not  enter  into  our  present  consideration,  which  is 
the  arrangement  of  these  names  in  a  dictionary 
catalogue,  subj eft-catalogue  or  index. 

With  regard  to  a  name  which  is  common  to 
several  counties,  the  name  of  the  county  must  be 
carefully  given — let  me  mention  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  supposing  entry  in  a  large  compilation.  This 
may  seem  an  elementary  rule  to  state,  but  if  we 
have  to  make  use  of  it  in  addressing  letters  and 
telegrams,  why  not  in  indexes  and  catalogues  ? 
Double  names,  like  the  compounds  of  '  Stoke '  or 
'  Norton,'  need  give  very  little  trouble,  because  we 
have  only  to  arrange  the  second  name  after  the 
fore-name  in  alphabetical  order.  The  prefixes 
'Chipping'  and  'Market'  which  I  have  specially 
mentioned  should,  as  a  rule,  precede  the  name 
following,  but  Longman's  Gazetteer  refers  from 
Chipping  Barnet  to  entry  under  'Barnet,'  and  from 
Market  Bosworth  to  '  Bosworth.'  If  a  place  is 
better  known  under  the  second  name,  there  is  no 
reason  why  'Chipping'  and  'Market'  should  not 
be  inverted. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  prefixes  denoting 
size  and  direction  abound  in  the  case  of  British 
place-names.  They  meet  us  in  every  locality  and 
at  every  turn.  North,  South,  East,  West,  Higher, 
Upper,  Lower,  Great,  Little,  are  broadcast.  The 
form  '  Much '  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  the 
instance  of  '  Much  '  and  '  Little  '  Hadham  in  Herts. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  forms  of  prefix  is 
met  with  in  Nether  Stowey  (one  of  the  homes  of  the 
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Lake  poets)  and  Over  Stowey  in  Somerset — Stowey 
being  the  original  name — and  Nether  and  Over 
signifying  Lower  and  Upper.  The  word  Over  in 
this  sense  is  identical  with  the  Dutch  Over,  as  in 
Over  Flakkee  and  Overyssel  in  Holland. 

As  noted  above,  Longman's '  Gazetteer'  deals  with 
these  names  by  inversion  of  the  prefix,  and  this  as  a 
general  rule  seems  right.  Very  often,  however, 
the  original  locality  has  apparently  disappeared  ;  for 
instance,  there  is  East  Leake,  but  I  cannot  find 
mention  of  any  '  Leake,'  so  the  method  of  entry  is 
obvious.  The  London  Hampstead  as  we  now 
know  is  divided  into  '  North,'  c  South,'  and  *  West,' 
and  here  I  should  simply  arrange  my  entries  under 
'  Hampstead,  North,  South,  and  West.'  But  in 
Berkshire  there  is  an  Easthampstead  all  spelt  in 
one  word,  and  here  again  no  one  would  do  other- 
wise than  adopt  the  obvious  and  natural  entry 
under  E.  Lastly,  use  always  sanctions  exceptions, 
and  I  quote  as  an  illustrative  example  of  this  the 
eastern  metropolitan  boroughs  of  East  and  West 
Ham,  which  are  always  entered  under  '  East '  and 
'  West,'  though  they  are  not  spelt  as  single  words, 
as  in  the  case  of  Eastham  in  Cheshire  and  the  Sussex 
village  of  Westham  which  adjoins  Pevensey  Castle. 

III.— AMERICAN  PLACE-NAMES. 

This  is  a  subject  I  can  only  touch  on  briefly. 
When  I  say  American  this  merely  refers  to  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  I  have  only  been  able  to  select  a  few 
examples  from  two  or  three  States.  It  is  only  the 
native  Indian  names  that  can  lay  claim  to  antiquity. 
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Some  of  the  Dutch  names  are  most  interesting 
from  an  ethnological  standpoint,  but  these  are  not 
the  concern  of  this  paper. 

A  very  great  majority  of  names  are  simply 
importations  made  by  the  early  colonists  who  took 
those  from  the  towns  or  counties  whence  they 
came.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a  blend  of 
names  of  all  kinds — c  Fayette  '  and  '  Lafayette,' 
'Friendship,'  'Garrison,'  'Great  Bend,'  'Great 
Neck,'  '  Lake  George,'  '  Lake  Placid,'  '  Mohawk,' 
'  New  Rochelle,'  and  '  New  York.'  Here  we  sec 
the  results  of  English  and  French  settlement  in  a 
district  thickly  peopled  with  aboriginal  Indians, 
traces  of  whose  names  remain. 

But  a  curious,  if  not  amazing  feature  of  United 
States  place-names  consists  in  the  total  confusion  of 
the  geography  of  our  British  Isles.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, '  Mechanicsburg '  is  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland ;  the  town  of  North  Wales  is  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery ;  Reading,  as  in  England, 
is  in  Berkshire.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  also  possesses  a  town  named 
Reading,  but  this  is  in  Middlesex.  Massachusetts 
is  prolific  in  other  geographical  curiosities;  for 
example,  Chelsea  is  in  Suffolk ;  Chelmsford  is  in 
Middlesex ;  Ipswich  is  in  Essex ;  Manchester  in 
Essex;  the  town  of  Cheshire  is  in  Berkshire; 
Bedford  is  in  Middlesex,  and  New  Bedford  in 
County  Bristol.  From  this  list  one  gathers  that 
the  names  of  towns  in  United  States  indexes  and 
gazetteers  need  immensely  careful  arrangement. 
There  is  no  space  to  make  further  quotations ;  but 
I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Commonwealth 

IV.  R 
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of  Australia  supplies  equally  interesting  examples 
of  the  British  place-names  all  being  shaken  up 
together  like  a  pack  of  cards  in  confusion. 

IV.— DIRECTORIES. 

The  method  of  compilation  of  lists  of  street 
names  is  one  in  which,  I  think,  as  much  lattitude 
as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  the 
user.  Many  people  cannot  understand  the  techni- 
calities of  inversion,  and  if  the  average  man  is  more 
likely  to  look  under  New  Oxford  Street  than 
Oxford  Street  (New)  it  is  much  better  to  make 
the  entry  under  the  first  word.  There  is  Bridge 
Street  in  Westminster,  and  New  Bridge  Street 
leading  to  Blackfriars  Bridge;  no  one  would  do 
otherwise  than  enter  the  latter  under  New  Bridge 
Street.  Considering  their  proximity,  Old  and 
New  Broad  Street  should  come  together  in  a 
Directory,  but  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  in  the 
City  of  Westminster,  the  notoriety  of  which,  due 
to  its  pump  in  cholera  times,  is  long  since  extinft, 
should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  centre  of 
the  financial  aftivity  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  conclusion,  our  system  of  place-name  entry 
should  be  methodical;  the  larger  the  index,  the 
larger  the  catalogue,  the  more  care  is  required  in 
detail.  The  inversion  of  names  with  prefixes, 
although  not  absolutely  necessary  so  long  as  cross- 
references  are  used,  is  highly  desirable,  but  the 
chief  essential  is  uniformity  of  entry.  In  smaller 
compilations,  detail  in  method  of  entering  place- 
names  is  not  so  pressing. 

ARCHIBALD  L.  CLARKE. 
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Miniaturen  aus  Hands  chr  if  ten  der  Kg/.  Hof-  und 
Staatsbibliothek  in  Munchen.  Herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  Georg  Leidinger.  Heft  2.  F I  amis  c  her 
Ka lender  (Cod.  lat.  23638^.  Riehn  &  Tietze. 
Munchen. 

(HE  wide  range  covered  by  the  Munich 
Library  in  the  se<5tion  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  is  aptly  suggested  by  the 
two  numbers  that  have  appeared  of 
Dr.  Leidinger's  admirable  series.  The 
first,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  a  few 
months  ago,  is  devoted  to  the  so-called  Gospel-book 
of  the  Emperor  Otto  III,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
interesting,  if  somewhat  crude  and  barbaric,  art 
practised  in  Germany  during  the  late  tenth  and 
early  eleventh  centuries ;  and  now  Dr.  Leidinger 
takes  us  at  a  bound  into  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
introduces  us  to  a  singularly  beautiful  example, 
hitherto  little  known,  of  Flemish  miniature-paint- 
ing at  its  highest  perfection  as  a  piftorial  art.  So 
sharp  a  contrast  implies  an  intention  to  do  some- 
thing in  succeeding  numbers  towards  bridging  over 
the  gap  between  these  phases  in  the  history  of 
illumination,  an  intention  for  whose  fulfilment  all 
students  of  the  subject  will  look  forward  eagerly. 

The  manuscript  here  reproduced  is  most  pro- 
bably only  a  fragment.  It  contains  a  Calendar,  with 
a  full-page  miniature  to  illustrate  each  of  the 
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months,  and  two  other  full-page  miniatures  repre- 
senting the  Birth  of  Eve  and  the  Flood  respectively. 
Delightful  and  fascinating  in  themselves,  these 
pictures  have  an  enhanced  interest  from  their  close 
kinship,  first  remarked  by  Pere  J.  van  den  Gheyn, 
to  the  paintings  of  the  Hennessy  Hours  at  Brussels 
and  the  fragmentary  Hours  in  the  British  Museum, 
recently  reproduced  in  honour  of  Sir  George 
Warner.  This  kinship  is  especially  striking  in  the 
January  and  September  piftures,  which  are  all  but 
identical  in  the  London  and  Munich  manuscripts. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  throughout,  both  in 
details  of  composition  and  in  general  style ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Munich  manu- 
script must  be  assigned,  like  the  others,  to  the 
school  of  Simon  Bening  of  Bruges.  Indeed,  the 
exquisite  handling  of  landscape  and  trees  seems  to 
indicate  the  master's  own  hand  rather  than  a  pupil's. 
In  the  pi<5lure  for  May,  especially,  there  is  a 
delicacy,  atmosphere,  and  perspective  which  could 
hardly  be  surpassed.  Among  the  features  peculiar 
to  this  book  is  a  crane  worked  by  means  of  a  tread- 
mill, and  used  for  hoisting  wine-casks  (October). 
The  miniature  of  the  Flood  is  a  remarkably  spirited 
and  dramatic  composition ;  and  that  of  the  Birth 
of  Eve  is  noteworthy  for  its  charming  landscape, 
for  its  quaint  representation  of  the  Creator  in  papal 
garb  and  tiara,  and  also  as  a  late  instance  of  the 
c  continuous '  method  so  common  in  mediasval  art, 
the  Fall  and  Expulsion  being  depifted  in  the 
middle  distance.  As  in  the  first  number,  the 
plates  are  excellent. 

J.  A.  H. 
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POST-RESTORATION  QUARTOS  OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS. 


|ISS  H.  C.  BARTLETT,  in  her  valu- 
able article  on  the  quarto  editions  of 
'Julius  Caesar'  in  the  last  number  of 
THE  LIBRARY,  points  out  the  need  of 
a  review  of  the  quarto  editions  of 
the  plays  which  appeared  after  the  First  Folio 
(1623)  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  I  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  information  respecting  the  quartos 
which  were  published  after  the  Restoration,  and 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  submit  a  slight  account 
of  the  quarto  editions  of  each  play  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  giving  due  notice  of  the  different 
adaptations  of  the  plays  which  became  common 
after  the  Restoration. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  theatres 
after  their  total  abolition  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  managers  had  to  begin  entirely  afresh, 
and  appeal  to  a  public  quite  unused  to  theatrical 
entertainments.  They  were  taken  by  surprise, 
iv.  s 
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and  were  unprepared  with  new  plays.  They  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  plays 
which  were  divided  between  the  two  companies 
adting  at  the  King's  and  Duke's  Theatres,  managed 
respectively  by  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Sir  William 
Davenant.  Many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  had 
fallen  into  negleft,  and  only  a  small  number  were 
considered  to  be  available.  Killigrew's  share  of 
these  plays  consisted  of: 

Julius  Caesar.  Midsummer    Night's 

King    Henry    the  Dream. 

Fourth.  Othello. 

Merry    Wives    of  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Windsor.  Titus  Andronicus. 

Davenant's  share  consisted  of  a  larger  number  of 
plays : 

Hamlet.  Much    Ado    about 

King    Henry    the  Nothing. 

Eighth.  Pericles. 

King  Lear.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Macbeth.  Tempest. 

Measure  for  Measure.         Timon  of  Athens. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Our  two  sources  of  original  information  for  the 
history  of  the  revived  stage  are  John  Downes 
(c  Roscius  Anglicanus,'  1708)  and  Samuel  Pepys 
(*  Diary ') .  The  latter's  information  is  more  definite, 
because  he  notes  the  dates  when  he  saw  the  plays. 
On  the  other  hand,  Downes  gives  more  specific 
information,  as  that  is  the  obje6t  of  his  valuable 
work  ;  but  he  was  a  careless  writer,  with  a  defective 
memory  which  rendered  him  a  great  confuser  of 
dates. 
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Very  few  of  the  plays  alluded  to  above  were 
presented  on  the  stage  as  they  were  written  by 
Shakespeare,  and  a  large  proportion  fell  into  the 
hands  of  incompetent  and  self-sufficient  play- 
writers  who  attempted  to  '  improve '  upon  the 
original  plays  and  bring  them  more  into  harmony 
with  the  '  taste '  of  the  frequenters  of  the  revived 
stage  after  the  Restoration  of  1 660.  The  plays  which 
escaped  debasement  by  the  would-be  improvers 
were  'Hamlet/  'Othello/  and  'Julius  Cassar.' 
'  Henry  IV '  was  '  revised  with  alterations  by 
Betterton/  but  the  alterations  made  were  not  more 
than  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  necessary  when 
plays  are  prepared  for  a  revival  on  the  stage. 

With  the  exception  of  Davenant  and  Dryden, 
the  names  of  the  original  'improvers'  do  not 
impress  us  with  confidence  as  to  their  capability 
(for  the  task  which  they  light-heartedly  undertook. 
They  are  Colley  Gibber  and  his  son  Theophilus, 
John  Dennis,  Tom  D'Urfey,  George  Granville  (Lord 
<Lansdowne),  the  Hon.  James  Howard,  Lacy  (the 
aclor),  Otway,  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate,  and  James 
Thomson. 

One  can  only  marvel  in  finding  the  names  of 
'Davenant  and  Dryden  in  such  a  list.  Both  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Shakespeare's  works,  far  beyond 
the  understanding  of  their  times,  and  yet  the  two 
united  to  vulgarize  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  plays 

'  The  Tempest.' 

The  expression  'improvers  of  Shakespeare/ 
although  used  with  sarcastic  intent,  finds  a  justifica- 
tion of  another  kind  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
alterations  were  not  merely  a  sign  of  the  literary 
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aberrations  of  the  authors,  but  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  public,  who  seem  to  have  been 
unable  to  appreciate  Shakespeare's  chief  beauties. 

The  most  striking  effeft  of  the  supposed  superior 
polish  of  the  English  language  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  seen  in  the  often 
expressed  belief  that  Shakespeare's  diftion  was 
largely  archaic,  and  therefore  unintelligible,  so 
that  it  required  refining  into  the  form  of  the 
conversation  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Pepys 
was  an  indefatigable  playgoer,  and  his  notices  of 
the  plays  he  saw  are  of  high  value,  and  evidently 
refle6t  the  taste  of  his  day.  He  has  naturally  been 
censured  for  the  want  of  poetic  insight  in  his 
dramatic  criticisms,  but  evidently  he  set  down 
opinions  that  most  of  the  audiences  held.  The 
first  thing  he  dealt  with  in  his  criticisms  was  the 
ability  or  the  reverse  of  the  afters.  He  had  in 
this  respecSt  a  keen  sense  of  sound  criticism,  and  he 
had  many  fine  a6tors  to  criticise.  His  admiration 
for  Betterton  was  unbounded.  Of  this  great  aftor's 
Hamlet  he  says,  in  1661, c  Betterton  did  the  prince's 
part  beyond  imagination';  in  1663,  "saw  Hamlet 
done,  giving  us  fresh  reason  never  to  think  enough 
of  Betterton  ' ;  and  in  1 668,  c  mightily  pleased  with 
it,  but  above  all  with  Betterton,  the  best  part  I 
believe  ever  man  afted.' 

Next  he  was  attracted  by  the  accessories,  the 
c  divertissements '  as  he  called  them,  that  is  the 
scenery,  the  mechanical  contrivances,  singing, 
dancing,  etc.,  the  introduction  of  which  became 
the  vogue,  and  overshadowed  the  a£ting.  Dav- 
enant  was  the  introducer  of  scenery  into  London 
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theatres,  and  he  devoted  great  care  to  its  improv- 
ment,  so  that  his  theatre  was  much  in  advance,  as 
to  its  arrangements,  of  Killigrew's  house.  The 
extra  expenses  were  so  great  that  higher  prices 
were  charged  when  these  'divertissements'  were 
introduced  into  the  plays  which  were  then  styled 
4  operas.'  Considering  that  these  special  appeals  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  audience  were  quite  novel 
exhibitions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  were 
strongly  attracted  by  them.  The  very  last  point 
to  be  thought  of  by  Pepys  was  the  literary  con- 
struction of  the  play  considered  in  its  highest  form. 
Like  the  majority  of  the  playgoers  of  his  time,  he 
loved  brisk  acStion  and  bustle. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  that  come  to 
light  as  we  review  the  bibliography  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  printed  after  the  Reformation,  which 
throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  the  revived 
stage,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  esteem  in  which 
these  plays  were  held.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence,1  in 
his  interesting  volume  on  the  Elizabethan  stage, 
affirms  that  '  reprints  of  old  plays  invariably 
indicate  recent  revivals,  and  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  revival  when  no  other  evidence  exists.' 
This  is  a  useful  hint,  but  it  is  not  always  true  in 
the  case  of  Shakespeare,  for  some  of  the  plays  were 
evidently  reprinted  to  satisfy  readers.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
readers  were  supplied  with  two  folio  editions  of 
the  plays — the  third  in  1664,  and  the  fourth  in 
1685.  Besides  these  there  were  editions  of  some 
of  the  plays  in  separate  form  which  were  quite 
1  'The  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  other  Studies,'  1912. 
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unconnected  with  any  appearance  on  the  stage,  as 
will  be  seen  later  on.  The  first  attempt  to  supply 
the  public  with  the  plays  in  a  cheap  form  was 
made  by  Jacob  Tonson  in  1734,  when  he  was 
publishing  Pope's  edition  in  1734-36  in  eight  duo- 
decimo volumes.  He  reprinted  each  play  from 
this  edition  separately,  with  a  distinct  pagination. 
These  were  widely  distributed  over  the  country  by 
means  of  chapmen.  We  may  guess  that  this  was 
found  to  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  for  another 
bookseller,  R.  Walker,  published  a  series  of  the 
plays  in  a  similar  form,  and  the  two  publishers 
amused  themselves  by  printing  vituperative  re- 
marks about  each  other.  Tonson  obtained  from 
W.  Chetwood,  c  Prompter  to  His  Majesty's  Com- 
pany of  Comedians  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane,'  the  following  statement  which  he  printed  in 
each  play  of  his  series : 

Whereas  R.  Walker,  with  his  accomplices,  have  printed 
and  published  several  of  Shakespear's  Plays ;  and  to 
screen  their  innumerable  errors,  advertise,  that  they  are 
printed  as  they  are  acted,  and  industriously  report,  that 
the  said  plays  are  printed  from  copies  made  use  of  at  the 
Theatres.  I  therefore  declare  in  justice  to  the  proprie- 
tors, whose  right  is  basely  invaded,  as  well  as  in  defence 
of  myself,  that  no  person  ever  had,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  me,  any  such  copy  or  copies ;  neither  would  I  be 
accessory  on  any  account  in  imposing  on  the  Publick  such 
useless,  pirated  and  maim'd  editions,  as  are  published  by 
the  said  R.  Walker. 

Apparently  Walker  was  not  so  sure  of  his  ground 
as  Tonson,  but  this  did  not  lessen  his  powers  of 
retort.  In  the  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona' 
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('printed   by   R.  Walker    at  Shakespeare's  Head, 
1734 '),  we  find  his  Rowland  for  Tonson's  Oliver : 

Whereas  one  J.  Tonson  and  his  Accomplices  have 
asserted  that  they  are  the  Proprietors  of  Shakespear's 
Plays,  and  have  published  several  of  the  said  plays  in  a 
very  incorrect  and  imperfect  manner,  printed  in  a  very 
bad  letter,  in  the  major  part  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number  of  omissions,  occasioned  by  carelessness  or  ignor- 
ance and  in  all  probability  by  both,  whereby  the  plays  so 
printed  or  more  properly  pyrated  by  the  said  J.  Tonson 
in  conjunction  with  his  accomplices,  are  rendered  unin- 
telligible and  of  no  service,  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  abuse, 
and  one  or  two  fair  hits  at  Tonson,  ending  with 
4  A  Specimen  of  some  of  Tonson's  omissions  and 
Blunders  in  the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  which 
render  the  same  useless  and  unintelligible.' 

For  many  years  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
afted  in  comparison  with  those  of  Ben  Jonson  or 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  doubtless  Shakespeare 
had  more  readers. 

The  '  Improvers '  seem  all  of  them  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  although  Shakespeare's 
imaginative  poetry  was  beautiful,  it  was  in  the 
rough,  and  the  ore  needed  the  skilful  workmen  of 
the  Restoration  to  purify  it  and  use  the  resulting 
fine  gold  to  manufacture  a  presentable  play.  They 
were  all  certain  that  Shakespeare  could  not  con- 
struft  a  good  play,  and  one  of  these  'improvers' 
put  his  opinion  bluntly  on  the  title-page  of  his 
'  Timon  of  Athens ' — '  made  into  a  play  by 
Thomas  Shadwell.'  These  men  whose  names 
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have  already  been  mentioned  set  to  their  work  in 
different  ways,  but  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

I.  They  had  to  bring  the  language  to  a  more 
satisfactory  standard   so   as  to  please  the  taste  of 
the    theatre-goer.      We    shall    see    from    a    few 
selefted  instances  how  they  set  about  this  laudable 
endeavour. 

II.  Some  altered  the  plots,  added  new  characters 
and  struck  out  others. 

III.  They  made  the  tragedies  end  happily  and 
generally  vulgarized  the  whole  work. 

IV.  Others   made   a  new  patchwork   by  foist- 
ing   into    one    play    scenes    and    characters    from 
another. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  instances  of  all  these 
modes  of  work. 

I.  The  egregious  Prologue  of  Bevill  Higgons  to 
Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne's  worthless  'Jew  of 
Venice.'  puts  forward  the  ridiculous  opinion  as  to 
the  original  faultiness  of  the  plays  in  its  very 
crudest  form.  The  Prologue  takes  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  ghosts  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dryden,  in  which  the  former  with  unnecessary 
modesty  praises  the  improvement  of  his  own  work. 

These  scenes  in  their  rough  native  dress  were  mine ; 
But  now  improv'd  with  nobler  lustre  shine, 
The  first  rude  sketches  Shakespear's  pencil  drew 
But  all  the  shining  master  stroaks  are  new. 
This  play  ye  criticks  shall  your  fury  stand, 
Adorn'd  and  rescu'd  by  a  faultless  hand. 

Portia's  beautiful  speech  on  mercy  is  not  greatl; 
altered,  but  what  can  we  think  of  such  tastele* 
changes  as  occur  in  the  lines : 
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It  becomes 
The  crown'd  monarch  better  than  his  crown  .  .  . 

It  is  the  first  of  sacred  attributes 

And  earthly  power  does  then  seem  most  divine.  .  .  . 

Then  must  Antonio  stand  condemned. 

Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  afterwards 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  turned  'Julius  Cassar '  into 
two  frigid  plays ;  they  were,  however,  neither 
afted  nor  printed  until  they  appeared  in  the  Duke's 
works.  Certain  lines  in  Marc  Antony's  glorious 
speech  are  unnecessarily  altered  into  the  poorest  of 
commonplace,  as  for  instance : 

Friends,  Countrymen  and  Romans  hear  me  gently  .  .  . 
The  good  is  often  buried  in  their  graves  .  .  . 
If  he  was  so,  he  was  much  to  blame. 

A  good  example  of  foolish  change  of  language  is 
seen  in  Langbaine's  Account  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets  (Oxford,  1691),  where  the  author  quotes 
Sir  William  Davenant's  supposed  improvement  in 
the  'Law  Against  Lovers'  of  a  speech  in  'Measure 
for  Measure.' 

Langbaine  writes, c  Tho'  not  only  the  characters, 
but  the  language  of  the  whole  play  almost,  he 
borrow'd  from  Shakespear  ;  yet  where  the  language 
is  rough  or  obsolete,  our  author  has  taken  care 
to  polish  it :  as  to  give,  instead  of  many,  one 
instance,  Shakspear's  Duke  of  Vienna,  says  thus : 

I  love  the  people 

But  do  not  like  to  Stage  me  to  their  Eyes 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  Aves  vehement. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
That  does  affecl:  it. 
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In  Sir  William's  play  the  Duke  speaks  as 
follows : 

I  love  the  people 

But  would  not  on  the  stage  salute  the  crowd 
I  never  relisht  their  applause ;  nor  think 
The  Prince  has  true  discretion  who  affects  it.' 

Charles  Gildon  brought  out  in  1700  another 
alteration  of  '  Measure  for  Measure/  in  which  he 
makes  Angelo  endeavour  to  obtain  a  meeting  with 
Isabella  at  the  Opera. 

II.  Davenant  was  a  great  sinner  in  the  matter  of 
altered  plots,  and  also  in  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional characters  from  other  plays.  In  his  '  Law 
Against  Lovers'  he  follows  'Measure  for  Measure' 
in  the  main,  but  introduces  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
from  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing/  and  makes 
Benedick  a  brother  of  Angelo.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  changes  in  the  plot  of  'The 
Tempest/  in  which  sorry  work  he  was  assisted  by 
Dryden. 

Tate  in  his  version  of  '  King  Lear '  prides  him- 
self on  his  degradation  of  Cordelia.  He  writes, 
'  'Twas  my  good  fortune  to  light  on  one  expedient 
to  reftify  what  was  wanting  in  the  regularity  and 
probability  of  the  tale,  which  was  to  run  through 
the  whole,  a  love  betwixt  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  that 
never  chang'd  word  with  each  other  in  the  original.' 

In  '  Caius  Marius '  Otway  mixed  up  the  Italian 
story  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  with  the  classical  tale 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  thus  we  find  Queen  Mab 
described  by  a  Roman. 

Lacy  altered  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  out  of  all 
recognition,  and  called  the  new  play '  Sauny  the  Scot.' 
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III.  The  two  conspicuous  examples    of  happy 
endings  to  tragedies  are  the  Hon.  James  Howard's 
c  Romeo  and  Juliet '  and  Tate's  '  King  Lear.' 

IV.  Of  the  composite  plays  there    are    several 
instances,    but    it    is    only    necessary    to    mention 
Davenant's    '  Law    against    Lovers '    and    Gibber's 
«  Richard  III.' 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on 
some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment extended  to  Shakespeare's  plays  after  the 
Restoration,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  plays  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  few  notices 
on  the  dates  when  the  plays  were  a£ted.  Although 
this  list  is  primarily  intended  (as  the  title  of  the 
paper  indicates)  to  contain  information  respecting 
the  Post-Restoration  Quartos,  I  have  added  to  the 
notice  of  each  play  something  about  later  editions 
in  oftavo  and  duodecimo,  more  especially  as  some 
of  the  altered  plays  were  published  at  a  later  date, 
and  it  seemed  unwise  to  leave  these  unrecorded.1 

NOTICES  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AFTER  1660. 

Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Love  betray'd  or  the  Agreeable  Disappoint- 
ment a  Comedy  by  Charles  Burnaby.  London. 
D.  Brown.  1703. 

1  I  have  found  Mr.  William  Jaggard's  most  valuable  'Shakes- 
peare Bibliography,'  1911,  of  great  use  to  me  in  the  registration  of 
editions,  as  it  must  be  to  all  students  of  Shakespeare. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Kilbourne  published  in  1906  at  Boston,  U.S., 
a  useful  volume  on  <  Alterations  and  Adaptations  of  Shakespeare.' 
It  contains  much  information,  but  does  not  deal  with  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject. 
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Burnaby's  play  was  founded  on  'All's  Well,' 
with  something  from  'Twelfth  Night,'  but  the 
author  says  he  only  used  fifty  lines  of  Shakespeare. 

There  are  no  quartos  of  the  original  play,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  popular. 

Genest's  first  entry  of  its  performance  was  at 
Goodman's  Fields,  7th  March,  1741.  It  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane  in  the  following  year. 

The  original  play  was  first  printed  separately  in 
1714,  and  again  in  1734  by  Tonson,  and  in  1735 
by  Walker. 

F.  Pilon  reduced  the  play  to  three  adts,  with 
alterations  in  1785,  but  his  work  was  not  printed. 
Kemble's  alterations  were  published  in  1793. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra :  a  Tragedy  as  it  is 
afted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.  Written  by  the 
Honourable  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Baronet.  1677, 
1696. 

All  for  Love:  or  the  World  Well  Lost,  a 
Tragedy  as  it  was  adted  at  the  Theatre-Royal, 
and  written  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare's  stile. 
By  John  Dryden,  Servant  to  his  Majesty.  1678, 
1696,  1703,  1709. 

Sedley's  play  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  alteration 
of  Shakespeare,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 

c  All  for  Love '  for  many  years  superseded 
*  Antony  and  Cleopatra.' 

The  original  play  was  printed  in  1734  by  Tonson 
and  by  R.  Walker,  and  an  alteration  was  made  in 
1758  by  Edward  Capell  and  David  Garrick,  and 
afted  at  Drury  Lane,  3rd  January,  1759.  Dryden's 
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play  was  frequently  reprinted.  Sedley's  play  was 
reprinted  in  1702  as  'Beauty  the  Conqueror  or 
the  Death  of  Marc  Antony/  In  1813  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,'  with  interpolations  from  Dryden, 
was  revived  at  Covent  Garden. 

As  You  Like  It. 

There  are  no  quartos  of  this  play.  It  is  men- 
tioned neither  by  Pepys  nor  by  Downes.  There  is 
no  record  of  Shakespeare's  play  being  a<5led  after  the 
Restoration  before  1740  (2oth  December,  at  Drury 
Lane).  Charles  Johnson  altered  the  play  in  1723, 
and  it  was  afted  for  six  nights  (gth  January).  A 
dialogue  from  'Much  Ado'  and  the  interlude  from 
'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  added  to  the 
adaptation.  The  play  was  published  in  1723  as 
'  Love  in  a  Forest,'  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
Another  alteration  was  made  by  James  Carrington 
— '  The  Modern  Receipt  or  a  Cure  for  Love,'  a 
Comedy  altered  from  Shakespeare,  1739.  The 
original  play  was  first  printed  as  a  separate  play 
in  1741,  and  it  was  revised  by  J.  P.  Kemble  for 
Covent  Garden  in  1810. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

There  are  no  quartos  of  this  play,  and  the  first 
separate  edition  is  that  of  Tonson  in  1734.  The 
first  time  of  performance  mentioned  by  Genest 
was  that  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741  (nth  November). 

The  two  Dromios  have  always  been  popular 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  play  does 
not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  notice  until 
then. 
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William  Taverner  made  it  into  a  farce,  entitled 
'Everybody  Mistaken/  1716,  but  this  was  not 
printed.  William  Shirley  (about  1750)  made  a 
play,  entitled  '  All  Mistaken/  out  of  the  '  Comedy 
of  Errors,'  but  neither  was  this  printed.  '  See  if 
you  like  it  or  'Tis  all  a  mistake,'  a  farce  in  two 
a<5ts,  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  gth  October, 
1734.  Thomas  Hull's  adaptation  was  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1762,  and  again  in  1779,  and 
published  in  1780  as  'The  Twins.'  It  was  re- 
printed in  1793,  and  afterwards  revised  by  J.  P. 
Kemble,  1811,  1815.  William  Woods,  an  Edin- 
burgh aftor,  published  a  farce  in  three  afts,  entitled 
'The  Twins  or  Which  is  which,'  in  1780,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1784  and  1786. 

Coriolanus. 

The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth  :  or  the 
Fall  of  Caius  Martius  Coriolanus  as  it  is  adled 
at  the  Theatre-Royal.  By  N.  Tate,  1682. 

Tate  wrote  in  his  Dedication  to  Lord  Herbert, 
'  Upon  a  close  view  of  this  story,  there  appear'd  in 
some  passages  no  small  resemblance  with  the  busie 
faftion  of  our  own  time.  And  I  confess  I  chose 
rather  to  set  the  parallel  nearer  to  sight  than  to 
throw  it  off  a  further  distance.' 

The  first  separate  edition  of  the  original  play 
was  published  by  Tonson  in  1734. 

Dennis's  revision  of  the  play  as  '  The  Invader  of 
his  Country  or  the  fatal  resentment '  was  published 
in  o6lavo  in  1720  and  1721.  Only  half  of 
Dennis's  play  was  taken  from  Shakespeare.  James 
Thomson's  alterations  were  published  in  1748  and 
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1749.  A  little  later  appeared  c  Coriolanus :  or  the 
Roman  Matron,  a  Tragedy  taken  from  Shakespear 
and  Thomson'  [By  Thomas  Sheridan].  1755  8±. 
Kemble's  adaptation,  1789,  1801,  1806,  1812, 
1814  contained  much  of  Thomson  in  it. 

Gymbeline. 

The  Injured  Princess  or  the  fatal  Wager.    As  it 
was  afted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  by  His  Majesties 
servants.     By  Thomas  Durfey.      1682.     4°. 
The  running  title  is  'The  Unequal  Match  or 
the  Fatal  Wager.' 

There  is  no  quarto  of  the  original,  which  was 
not  published  in  a  separate  form  before  1734 
(Tonson).  Durfey  has  altered  the  dialogue,  charac- 
ters and  story  as  well  as  the  names. 

Later  alterations  were  made  by  Charles  Marsh, 
1755,  1759,  1762;  by  William  Hawkins,  1759, 
1773;  by  David  Garrick,  1761,  1767,  1776,  1784, 
1788;  by  Henry  Brooke,  1778;  by  Ambrose 
Eccles,  1793,  1794;  by  John  Kemble,  1800,  1806, 
1810,  1815. 

Hamlet. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
as  it  is  now  afted  at  His  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre.  1676,  1683,  1695,  1703  (two 
issues). 

A6led,  as  written,  in  1661.  Pepys  saw  the  play 
on  24th  August  with  Betterton  in  the  chief  part. 
He  was  taught  by  Davenant  how  Taylor  a£led  it, 
and  Taylor  was  instrufted  by  Shakespeare  himself, 
and  this  gives  great  interest  to  setting  of  the  great 
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speech  c  To  be  or  not  to  be '  as  a  recitative  which 
Pepys  left  among  his  manuscript  music.  It  is  a 
very  striking  piece,  and  is  often  recited  at  the 
dinners  of  the  Samuel  Pepys  Club,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Frederick  Bridge.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  edition  of  1703,  but  the 
play  remained  substantially  unaltered  until  Garrick 
mangled  it  in  1771,  making  it  end  happily.  It 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  i8th  December, 
1772,  but  was  not  printed. 

Julius  Ccesar. 

Julius  Caesar;  a  Tragedy  as  it  is  now  acted  at 
the  Theatre  Royal.  1684,  followed  by  four 
undated  editions  and  one  dated  1691.  (See 
Miss  Harriett's  article.) 

An  undated  quarto  (catchword,  B.  i.  Sleek]  was 
supposed  to  have  been  published  in  1680,  and  to 
be  the  first  separate  edition,  but  Miss  Bartlett 
gives  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the  second 
separate  edition,  that  of  1684  being  the  first. 

This  play  was  afted  in  1665  by  the  King's  Com- 
pany, but  Pepys  did  not  see  it.  Downes  gives  the 
cast : — Julius  Cassar=Bell,  Cassius=Mohun,  Bru- 
tus=Hart,  Antony =Kynaston.  Genest  believes 
that  the  play  was  revived  about  1671.  It  was 
again  produced  in  1682,  before  the  union  of  the 
two  Companies.  In  1684,  after  the  union, 
Hart  having  died  in  1683  and  Mohun  in  1684, 
'Julius  Cassar '  was  brought  forward  with  a  new 
cast :  —  Brutus  =  Betterton,  Cassius  =  Smith,  and 
Kynaston  remaining  as  Antony.  That  this  is  the 
caste  given  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  each 
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of  the  quartos  justifies  Miss  Harriett's  contention 
that  the  1684  edition  was  the  earliest.  The  result 
of  the  Union  of  the  two  Companies  was  that 
Betterton  obtained  the  right  of  a<5Hng  certain 
important  characters  from  which  he  had  previously 
been  debarred. 

King  Henry  IV.     Part  i . 

K.  Henry  IV,  with  the  humours  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff.  A  Tragi-Comedy,  as  it  is  afted  at  the 
Theatre  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  by  His 
Majesty's  Servants.  Revised  with  Alterations. 
Written  originally  by  Mr.  Shakespear.  1700. 

The  play  was  a6led  unaltered  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  November,  1667,  the  cast  being 
(according  to  Downes) — Falstaff  =  Cart  wright, 
Hotspur=Hart,  The  King=Wintershall,  Prince  of 
Wales=Burt.  In  1700  the  play  was  revived  with 
Betterton's  alterations,  which  were  mainly  abridge- 
ments. Betterton  himself  adled  Falstaff. 

King  Henry  IV.     Part  2. 

The  Sequel  to  Henry  IV.     With  the  humours 

of  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Justice  Shallow.     As  it  is 

a<5ted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane.     Alter'd 

by  Mr.  Betterton.      1700. 

Genest  does  not  give  any  note  of  this  play  being 
afted  before  I7th  December,  1720. 

King  Henry  V. 

No  quartos  of  this  play  appeared  after  the 
Restoration,  and  it  was  displaced  by  Lord  Orrery's 
play  of  '  Henry  V,'  which  was  first  performed  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  i3th  August,  1664. 

IV.  T 
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Aaron  Hill  produced  a  contemptable  adaptation 
of  Shakespeare's  play — c  King  Henry  the  fifth  or 
the  Conquest  of  France  by  the  English,  a  Tragedy, 
as  it  is  a<5ted  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 
By  Aaron  Hill  Esq.'  1723. 

King  Henry  VI.     Part  i. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  the  first  part.  With  the 
Murder  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  it 
was  a<5led  at  the  Dukes  Theatre.  By  Mr. 
[John]  Crown.  1681. 

Betterton  took  the  part  of  the  Duke. 
The   first   separate   edition   of  the  original  was 
published  by  Tonson,  1735. 

King  Henry  VI.     Part  2. 

The  Misery  of  Civil  War.  A  Tragedy,  as  it 
was  a6led  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  by  His  Royal 
Highnesses  Servants.  Written  by  Mr.  Crown. 
1680. 

Betterton  took  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Theophilus  Gibber  altered  'Henry  VI'  in 
1720,  and  his  version  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  5th  July,  1723.  Ambrose  Philips  produced 
'  Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  A  Tragedy,'  in 
1723,  and  Richard  Valpy  printed  at  Reading  in 
1795  'The  Roses  or  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  an 
Historical  Tragedy  represented  at  Reading  School' ; 
second  edition,  London,  1810. 

King  Henry  VIII. 

No  quartos  of  this  play.  The  first  separate 
edition  was  issued  by  Tonson  in  1732. 
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King  John. 

No  quartos  after  the  Restoration  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Tragedy  by  Robert  Davenport  which  is 
under  some  trifling  obligation  to  Shakespeare — 
'King  John  and  Matilda/  first  published  in  1655 
and  reprinted  in  1662.  Colley  Gibber  produced 
'  Papal  Tyranny  in  Reign  of  King  John '  in 
1744,  8°. 

King  Lear. 

The  History  of  King  Lear.  A<fted  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre.  Reviv'd  with  alterations  by 
N.  Tate,  1681,  1689  [1690?],  1699  [I7l°*]> 
1712.  Frequently  reprinted  after  the  last  date 
in  8°  and  1 2°. 

'King  Lear'  was  a6led,  as  originally  written,  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  between  1662  and  1665,  but 
Tate's  wretched  travesty  drove  the  original  play 
from  the  stage  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  Fool  was  expunged  from  the  play,  and  the  fifth 
aft  was  rewritten  to  arrive  at  a  happy  ending — the 
most  hopeless  absurdity.  Addison's  criticism  was 
sound,  but  he  stood  alone  in  his  protest — c  King 
Lear  is  an  admirable  tragedy  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
it,  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  chimerical 
notion  of  poetical  justice  it  has  in  my  humble 
opinion  lost  half  its  beauty.'  One  wishes  Tate 
could  have  heard  Charles  Lamb's  expression  of  scorn 
— '  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after  .  .  .  why  all 
this  pudder  and  preparation,  why  torment  us  with 
all  this  unnecessary  sympathy — as  if  at  his  years 
and  with  his  experience  anything  was  left  but  to 
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die.'     The    original    was    revived    by    Elliston    at 
Drury  Lane  loth  February,  1823. 

King  Richard  II. 

The  History  of  King  Richard  the  Second 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  under  the  name  of 
the  Sicilian  Usurper.  With  a  Preparatory 
Epistle  in  vindication  of  the  Author  Occasion'd 
by  the  Prohibition  of  this  Play  on  the  Stage. 
By  N.  Tate.  1681,  1691. 

Shakespeare's  play  is  not  mentioned  by  Pepys 
nor  by  Downes,  and  Genest  has  no  note  of  its 
being  acted  before  6th  February,  1738,  when  it 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden. 

Lewis  Theobald  published  an  alteration  of 
'  Richard  II '  in  1720,  and  James  Goodhall  another 
in  1772  (Manchester).  Richard  Wroughton's 
edition  with  alterations  and  additions  was  published 
in  1815.  Edmund  Kean  took  the  part  of  Richard. 

King  Richard  III. 

The  Tragical  History  of  King  Richard  III  as 
it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  By  C.  Gibber 
[1700]. 

Betterton  was  famous  for  his  impersonation  of 
Richard  III,  which  was  not  however  in  Shake- 
speare's play,  but  in  that  of  J.  Caryl's  'The  English 
Princess,'  1667,  which  Pepys  saw  on  7th  March  of 
that  year.  Pepys  was  particularly  pleased  with  Mary 
Davis's  dancing  a  jig  after  the  end  of  the  play. 
He  says  it  was  far  beyond  Nell  Gwyn's  dancing  in 
boy's  clothes.  Shakespeare's  play  was  not  played 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Gibber's 
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travesty  drove  the  original  off  the  stage.  Kemble's 
a<5ting  copy  was  a  revision  of  Colley's  adaptation. 
It  was  not  until  iath  March,  1821,  that  the 
original  appeared  at  Covent  Garden.  Gibber's 
play  is  the  most  extraordinary  gallimaufry  that  has 
ever  been  concodted  from  a  multitude  of  sources 
on  a  groundwork  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  aftor  with  the  main  object  of  obtaining  the 
most  effective  situations  for  the  presenter  of 
Richard  to  the  public. 

Love's  Labour  Lost. 

This  early  play  appears  to  have  been  left 
severely  alone  after  the  Restoration,  and  no  quartos 
were  printed.  Genest  has  no  note  of  its  appear- 
ance on  the  stage. 

An  adaptation  for  the  stage  was  published  in 
1762  under  the  title  of  'The  Students,'  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  afted.  The  original  play 
was  revived  at  Covent  Garden  under  Madame 
Vestris's  management. 

Macbeth. 

Macbeth  :  a  Tragedy.  Acted  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  London.  Printed  for  William  Cademan 
at  the  Pope's  Head  in  the  New  Exchange  in 
the  Strand,  1673. 

Macbeth,  a  Tragedy.  With  all  the  Altera- 
tions, Amendments,  Additions,  and  New  Songs 
[by  Sir  William  Davenant]  as  it's  now  afted  at 
the  Duke's  Theatre,  London.  Printed  for  P. 
Chetwin  and  are  to  be  sold  by  most  Booksellers. 
1674. 
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Reprinted  in  4°,  1687,  1689,  1695,  I7l°-  Mr. 
Jaggard  (c  Shakespeare  Bibliography ')  mentions  a 
copy  of  the  1674  edition  as  c  Printed  for  A.  Clark.' 

The  1673  edition  is  the  first  quarto  edition  of 
the  play,  but  some  alterations  (chiefly  the  intro- 
duction of  songs  from  Middleton's  '  The  Witch ') 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  changes  Davenant  had  carried  out.  These 
were  known  from  the  fact  that  the  altered  play 
was  acted  at  Dorset  Garden  in  1672.  Only  a  few 
alterations  were  made  in  the  1673  edition,  but  it 
is  a  corrupt  copy  of  the  original.  Cademan  the 
acStor  was  in  the  cast  as  Donalbain,  and  William 
Cademan  was  the  publisher,  from  which  one  may 
infer  some  connection. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says  that  there  is  no  1687  edition 
of  the  play  with  the  alterations  of  Davenant,  as 
that  date  is  a  mistake  for  1689,  but  Mr.  Jaggard 
mentions  the  two  editions  and  notes  that  the  one 
dated  1687  is  in  the  Birmingham  Public  Library, 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  formerly  at  Warwick  Castle.  Genest 
says  that  Macbeth  had  been  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  as  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  adds  *  it  was 
now  [1672]  brought  forward  with  Machines  for 
the  Witches,  with  dances,  and  with  all  that  singing 
which  still  continues  to  disgrace  this  admirable 
Tragedy'  (vol.  i,  p.  139).  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
mistake,  because  Davenant  died  in  1668,  and  had 
prepared  his  *  improved  '  version  of  the  play  some 
time  before.  It  was  most  probably  produced  in 
1663,  when  Sir  Henry  Herbert  received  a  fee  of 
£i  for  licensing  the  tragedy  as  a  'revived  play/ 
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Pepys  saw  it  on  5th  November,  1664,  and  thought 
it  c  a  pretty  good  play,  but  admirably  afted.'  He 
saw  it  again  on  28th  December,  1666,  and  found 
it c  a  most  excellent  play  for  variety.'  On  i  gth  April, 
1667,  he  specially  praises  c  the  dancing  and  music/ 

Matthew  Lock  was  associated  with  Davenant 
in  the  production  of  the  c  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  and 
in  that  of  '  Macbeth '  a  few  years  later.  For 
'  Macbeth '  he  composed  the  music,  which,  with 
alterations  and  additions  by  different  composers, 
continued  popular  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  that  near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  new  music  was  composed  by 
Purcell.  Dr.  Cummings  believes  it  to  be  early 
work  of  the  great  composer,  but  Mr.  Lawrence,  in 
his  interesting  article  on  the  '  Music  of  Macbeth,' 
claims  that  the  music  was  written  by  him  at  a 
later  date.  Mr.  Barclay  Squire  does  not  mention 
this  in  his  valuable  paper  on  c  Purcell's  Dramatic 
Music,'  and  the  majority  of  musicians  are  not  ready 
to  accept  the  opinion  that  the  music  referred  to,  and 
published  by  Boyce  in  1750  as  Lock's,  was  by  Purcell. 

Macbeth  as  written  by  Shakespeare  was  restored 
to  the  stage  by  Garrick  on  7th  January,  1744. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

The  Law  against  Lovers  (in  Davenant's 
Works,  1673). 

Davenant's  play  was  produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  on  i8th  February,  1662. 

Measure  for  Measure,  or  Beauty  the  best 
Advocate  as  it  is  a6led  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  [By  Charles  Gildon]  1700. 
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The  original  play  was  revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  on  8th  December,  1720,  with  Quin  as  the 
Duke. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Jew  of  Venice :   a  Comedy  as  it  is  adled 
at  the  Theatre  in   Little   Lincoln's   Inn   Fields 
by  His  Majesty's  Servants     [By  George  Gran- 
ville,    Lord    Lansdowne]       1701,    1711,    I7I3- 
[Afterwards  reprinted  in  12°.] 
The  character  of  Shylock  was  given  to  Thomas 
Doggett,  the  chief  comic  aCtor  of  his  time,  and 
Betterton  took  the  part  of  Bassanio.     A  masque, 
entitled  c  Peleus  and  Thetis,'  was  performed  in  a 
scene  exhibiting  an  entertainment  where  the  com- 
pany drink  toasts.     Antonio  proposes  *  Friendship,' 
Bassanio  '  Love  and  Portia,'  and  Shylock  '  Interest 
upon    Interest.'     The    Princes    of    Morocco    and 
Aragon,  Salanio,  Salarino,  Tubal,  the  two  Gobbos, 
and  other  characters,  were  suppressed.     This  poor 
play  held   the   stage  for  some   years,  but   by  the 
shining    merit    of    Charles     Macklin    when    the 
original  play  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  on  I4th 
February,    1741,  Shylock  was  raised  to  a  serious 
tragic  charafter,  and  Granville's  play  was  praCtically 
destroyed. 

Genest  has  no  record  of  the  aCting  of  Shake- 
speare's play  before  1741. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

The  Comical  Gallant :  or  the  Amours  ot  Sir 
John  Falstaffe.  A  comedy  as  it  is  aCted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane  by  his  Majesty's 
Servants.  By  Mr.  Dennis  .  .  .  1702. 
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This  was  not  successful,  and  Betterton  took  the 
part  of  Falstaff  in  the  original  play  in  1704. 

Genest  registers  a  performance  of '  Merry  Wives' 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  on  I5th  August,  1667. 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. 

The  Merry  conceited  Humors  of  Bottom  the 
Weaver  [by  Robert  Cox].  London  F.  Kirkman 
and  H.  Marsh  1661  (Facsimile  Reprint  made 
by  E.  W.  Ashbee  in  1871.  XIII). 

Previously  published  about  1646,  and  afterwards 
printed  in  'The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,'  by 
F.  Kirkman,  1672,  1673. 

The  Fairy  Queen  :  an  Opera,  represented  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  by  their  Majesties  Servants 
1692:  another  edition  'with  .  .  several  new 
songs,'  1693. 

'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  early 
divided  into  two  plays,  and  the  complete  play  was 
seldom  reprinted  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
mentioned  by  both  Pepys  and  Downes. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Not  mentioned  by  Pepys  nor  by  Downes. 
Genest  does  not  refer  to  a  performance  before  that 
of  gth  February,  1721,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Davenant  introduced  Benedick  and  Beatrice  into 
his  '  Law  against  Lovers.'  An  alteration  (with 
additions  from  Moliere)  was  made  [by  James 
Miller],  c  The  Universal  Passion  a  Comedy,' 
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Othello. 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice.  A  Tragedy. 
1681,  1687,  1695,  1701,  1705. 

Lowndes  registers  editions  dated  1670,  1674, 
and  1697,  but  Jaggard  in  quoting  these  gives  no 
note  of  any  copies  known  to  him.  Lowndes  also 
says  the  play  was  altered  by  Dryden,  but  I  can 
find  no  authority  for  this  statement.  Pepys  saw 
'Othello*  on  nth  October,  1660,  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  on  6th  February,  1669,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal. 

Pericles. 

No  quarto.  Betterton  took  the  part  of  Pericles 
when  he  was  with  Rhodes's  Company  at  the 
Cockpit  in  1660. 

George  Lillo  published  in  1738  a  play  of  three 
a6ts,  entitled  'Marina,'  8°,  which  contained  the 
last  two  a6ls  of  '  Pericles,'  with  additions  and 
alterations.  Mr.  Fleay  printed  for  the  New 
Shakspere  Society  'The  Strange  and  Worthy 
Accidents  in  the  Birth  and  Life  of  Marina.  By 
William  Shakspere.  Extracted  by  F.  G.  Fleay 
from  the  play  of  Pericles.' 

'Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  History  and  Fall  of  Caius  Marius :  a 
Tragedy  as  it  is  a<5led  at  the  Duke's  Theatre. 
By  Thomas  Otway.  1680. 

A6led  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  1692,  1696,  1703. 
The  first  '  improver '  of  Shakespeare  was  the  Hon. 
James  Howard,  who  turned  '  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
into  a  tragi-comedy,  having  anticipated  Garrick  in 
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making  the  play  end  happily.  This  was  not 
printed;  but  Downes  tells  that  'when  the  play 
was  reviv'd  again,  'twas  played  alternately,  Tragical 
one  day  and  tragicomical  another ;  for  several  days 
together.'  Theophilus  Gibber  made  a  new  version, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  nth 
September,  1744,  and  published  in  the  same  year. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Sauny  the  Scot  or  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

a   Comedy  as   it   is   now  afted  at    the  Theatre 

Royal.     Written  by  John  Lacy.      1698,  1708. 

This  absurd  play  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  igth  April,  1667. 

The    original    play    was    not    a<5ted    after    the 
Restoration  until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Garrick    condensed    the    play    and    entitled    it 
'  Katherine  and  Petruchio,'  1756. 

Charles    Johnson    called    his    adaptation    'The 
Cobler  of  Preston,'  1716. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted  Island.  A 
Comedy  as  it  is  now  adted  at  his  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre  [Altered  by  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant  and  John  Dryden].  London,  H. 
Herringman.  1670. 

The  Ariels  Songs  in  the  Play  call'd  The  Tem- 
pest [2  leaves  without  title-page  1607?  B.M.]. 

The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  a 
Comedy,  as  it  is  now  afted  at  ...  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre,  London  [altered,  and  machinery 
added  by  Thomas  Shadwell].  H.  Herringman, 
1674,  1676  (2  editions),  1690,  1695,  1701. 
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The  English  Opera  or  The  Vocal  Musick  in 
Psyche.  .  .  .  To  which  is  adjoined  the  Instru- 
mental Musick  in  the  Tempest,  by  Matthew 
Lock.  London,  J.  Carr,  1675. 
Mr.  Jaggard's  '  Shakespeare  Bibliography '  has 
also  the  following  title : 

'  Choice  Ayres  and  dialogues.   .  .  .  To  which 
in  this  new  edition  are  added  many  score  new 
songs  and  also  those  songs  sung  in  the  famous 
play  called  The  Tempest.     London,  1675.' 
There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  here,  as  Play- 
ford's  'Choice  Songs  and  Ayres/  1693,  and  'Choice 
Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues  second  edition  1675,' 
in  the  British  Museum,  have  no  such  additions  to 
the  titles. 

The  history  of  '  The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted 
Island/  is  a  very  curious  one.  Davenant  was  the 
originator  of  this  unfortunate  perversion  of  Shakes- 
peare's play,  which  was  seen  by  Pepys  on  its  first 
appearance  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in  1667. 
Dryden  helped  Davenant  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
ideas,  but  how  much  he  had  to  do  with  it  we  do 
not  know.  When  Davenant  died  in  1668  the  task 
of  publication  fell  upon  Dryden,  and  the  play  was 
published  in  1670.  In  the  preface  he  explains  the 
situation.  He  tells  how  Fletcher  and  Suckling 
both  imitated  '  The  Tempest,'  the  former  in  his 
'  Sea  Voyage '  and  the  latter  in  his  '  Goblins.' 
Dryden  continues, '  But  Sir  William  Davenant  as  he 
was  a  man  of  quick  and  piercing  imagination,  soon 
found  that  somewhat  might  be  added  to  the  design 
of  Shakespeare,  of  which  neither  Fletcher  nor 
Suckling  had  ever  thought,  and  therefore  to  put 
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the  last  hand  to  it,  he  designed  the  Counterpart  to 
Shakespeare's  plot,  namely  that  of  a  man  who  had 
never  seen  a  woman  ;  that  by  this  means  those  two 
characters  of  Innocence  and  Love  might  more 
illustrate  and  commend  each  other.  This  excellent 
contrivance  he  was  pleas'd  to  communicate  to  me, 
and  to  desire  my  assistance  in  it.  I  confess  that 
from  the  very  first  moment  it  so  pleas'd  me  that  I 
never  writ  anything  with  more  delight.' 

Besides  the  duplication  mentioned  by  Dryden, 
Miranda  is  given  a  sister  who  also  never  saw 
man,  and  Caliban's  sister  Sycorax  is  introduced. 
This  duplication  was  a  cherished  idea  with  Daven- 
ant,  and  adopted  in  other  plays  of  his.  The 
complications  originated  by  these  additions  quite 
alien  to  Shakespeare's  spirit  led  to  much  coarseness 
both  in  thought  and  expression.  In  fa<5t,  a  beau- 
tiful play  is  completely  vulgarized  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  most  unrefined.  Now  a  curious  point 
respecting  the  various  later  editions  has  to  be 
explained. 

In  Downes's  'Roscius  Anglicanus'  we  are  told: 
c  The  year  after  in  1 673  "  The  Tempest "  made  into 
an  opera  by  Mr.  Shadwell,  having  all  new  in  it ;  as 
Scenes,  Machines;  particularly  one  scene  painted 
with  Myriads  of  Ariel  ['s]  spirits ;  and  another  flying 
away,  with  a  table  furnisht  out  with  fruits,  sweet 
meats  and  all  sorts  of  viands;  just  when  Duke 
Trinculo  and  his  companions  were  going  to  dinner ; 
all  was  things  perform'd  so  admirably  well,  that  not 
any  succeeding  Opera  got  more  Money.'  Now  as 
no  edition  is  known  with  Shadwell's  name  on  it,  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  this  was  never 
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published.  As  a  facft  the  editions  of  1674  and  1676, 
and  all  succeeding  editions  with  Dryden's  Preface, 
are  really  reproductions  of  Shadwell's  Opera,  and  it 
is  only  the  edition  of  1670  which  represents 
Davenant's  and  Dryden's  play.  How  it  came  to 
pass  that  Dryden's  name  was  continued  to  Shad- 
well's  opera  we  cannot  tell.  Strangely  enough,  in 
the  Dramatic  Works  of  Davenant,  edited  by  Maid- 
ment  and  Logan,  1874,  Shadwell's  Opera,  1674, 
was  reprinted  as  the  work  of  Davenant  and  Dryden, 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Scott's  edition  of 
Dryden.  Shadwell  made  many  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  text,  and  added  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  machinery  as  well  as  songs  and  a  short 
Masque  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  A  song  by 
Shadwell,  'Arise,  ye  subterranean  winds/  with 
music  by  Pietro  Reggio,  attracted  special  attention, 
and  a  new  character  (Milcha)  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  as  a  companion  for  Ariel.  In  his 
valuable  article  on  Purcell's  Dramatic  Music,  Mr. 
Barclay  Squire  came  very  near  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  although  he  does  not  refer  to  the  1674 
edition,  which  is  not  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  He  writes,  after  referring  to  differences 
in  the  editions,  c  It  seems  almost  certain  that  these 
changes  represent  the  alterations  made  by  Shadwell 
for  the  Dorset  Garden  production  in  1673.' 

It  was,  however,  left  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence 
to  settle  completely  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  1670  edition,  and  the  1674  and  subsequent 
editions,  which  he  did  in  an  article  published  in 
'  Anglia'  (April,  1904).  This  has  generally  been 
overlooked  by  bibliographers,  but  as  it  is  now 
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reprinted  in  his  '  Elizabethan  Playhouse  and  other 
Studies'  it  will  reach  a  larger  circle  of  readers. 
Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  who  had  not  seen  the  article  in 
'  Anglia,'  discovered  the  fa<5t  independently,  and 
explained  it  with  some  further  information  in  a 
letter  to  the  '  Athenaeum'  (25th  August,  1906). 

In  Dryden's  '  Comedies,  Tragedies  and  Operas,' 
1701,  folio,  vol.  i,  Tonson  reprinted  the  text  of 
the  1670  edition,  but  in  his  collection  of  the 
separate  plays  and  poems  in  four  quarto  volumes 
the  Shadwell  edition  was  used  (1690  is  the  date  of 
the  copy  in  my  set). 

It  is  quite  a  mystery  why  neither  Dryden  nor 
Shadwell  protested  against  the  continued  publica- 
tion of  Shadwell's  Opera  as  Davenant  and  Dryden's 
play.  This  appears  the  more  remarkable  from  an 
important  discovery  among  the  British  Museum 
MSS.  (Egerton,  2,623)  by  Mr.  Lawrence  of  the 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  written  by  Shadwell  for 
the  performance  of  his  version  in  1673.  Dryden's 
prologue  and  epilogue  continued  to  appear  in  all 
the  editions.  The  only  explanation  is  that  printed 
plays  were  the  property  of  the  publishers,  who 
could  do  what  they  liked  with  them. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  History  of  Timon  of  Athens,  the  Man- 
Hater.  As  it  is  a<5led  at  the  Duke's  Theatre. 
Made  into  a  Play  by  Tho.  Shadwell,  1678, 
1688,  1703. 

Genest  gives  no  notice  of  the  a<5ting  of  Shake- 
speare's play  before  28th  Oftober,  1816,  at  Drury 
Lane. 
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Jaggard  says  eleven  editions  of  Shadwell's  altera- 
tion were  published  before  Tonson  issued  the  first 
separate  edition  of  the  original  play  (1734). 

The  play  was  subsequently  altered  by  Dance, 
1768;  Richard  Cumberland,  1771;  Love,  1771; 
and  Hull,  1786. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Titus  Andronicus,  or  the  Rape  of  Lavinia. 
A<5ted  at  the  Theatre  Royall ;  alter'd  from  Mr. 
Shakespear's  Works  by  Mr.  Edw.  Ravenscroft. 
1687. 

This  play  was  afted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
1678. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  or  Truth  too  late.  A 
Tragedy  as  it  is  a<5ted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre. 
Written  by  John  Dryden,  1679,  1695. 

Dryden  stated  that  'the  whole  fifth  a6t,  both 
plot  and  writing  are  my  own  additions.' 

The  original  play  has  no  record  in  Genest's 
History.  Dryden's  superseded  it. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Love  betray'd  or  the  Agreeable  Disappoint- 
ment, a  Comedy  ...  By  the  Author  of  The 
Ladies'  Visiting  Day   [Charles   Burnaby]    1703 
(See  Airs  Well.) 
Pepys  saw  the  original  play  three  times,  but  did 

not  care  for  it.     When  he  went  on  6th  January, 
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1663,  he  was  surprised  that  it  was  not  c  related  at 
all  to  the  name  or  the  day.5  It  was  revived  in  1741 
(i5th  January)  at  Drury  Lane. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

No  separate  text  of  this  play  is  known  before  those 
issued  in  1734  by  Jacob  Tonson  and  R.  Walker. 
Benjamin  Vi<5tor  published  his  version  c  with  alter- 
ations and  additions'  in  1763.  It  was  a6ted  at 
Drury  Lane  22nd  December,  1762. 

Genest  has  no  mention  of  the  original  play  being 
acted  before  1784. 

Winters  Tale. 

This  play  was  produced  at  Goodman's  Fields 
25th  January,  1741,  when  it  was  stated  to  be  the 
first  performance  for  one  hundred  years.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  24th  April,  1771. 
Macnamara  Morgan  made  a  farce  from  the  play, 
and  entitled  it  '  Florizel  and  Perdita,  or  the  Sheep- 
shearing,'  1754.  Garrick  produced  his  'Florizel 
and  Perdita'  in  1756,  and  it  was  published  in 
1758.  Charles  Marsh  published  'The  Winter's 
Tale,  a  Play  alter'd  from  Shakespear,'  in  1756. 

HENRY  B.  WHEATLEY. 
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'THE  TALE  OF  A  TUB,  REVERS'D' 
AND  'CHARACTERS  AND  CRITI- 
CISMS UPON  THE  ANCIENT  AND 
MODERN  ORATORS,  ETC.' 

I. 

N  1705  there  were  published  two 
(if  not  three  or  four)  translations 
from  French  allegories  dealing  with 
the  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning 
controversy : 
e  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  reversed.' 

(a  free  adaptation  of  Furetiere's c  Nouvelle 

allegorique  ou  histoire  des  derniers  troubles 

arrivez    au    royaume     d'Eloquence,     A 

Amsteldam,  Par  Raphael  Smith.     1658) 

(b)   c  Characters  and  Criticisms  upon  the  Ancient 

and  Modern  Orators.   .  .  .' 

(a  translation  of  de  Calliere's  '  Histoire 
poetique  de  la  guerre  nouvellement 
declaree  entre  les  anciens  et  les  modernes' 
(1688).) 

In  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  revers'd '  there  is  adver- 
tised as  c  In  the  Press,  and  will  speedily  be  Pub- 
lished in  8VO '  and  c  will  be  sold  by  John  Nutt,' 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  War  lately  Declared 

between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Poets. 

This  title  appears  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  title  of 

de  Calliere's  book :  and  one  would  expecT:  the  book 

itself  to  be  a  translation  of  de  Calliere.     In  this 
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case  it  is  probably  the  same  book  as  that  called 
'Characters  and  Criticisms'  (cf.  p.  282  below). 

In  '  Characters  and  Criticisms '  is  advertised  as 
'  Lately  Published,'  and  <  Sold  by  John  Nutt,' 

The   Rebellion:    Or,  an  Account  of  the  late 

Civil  Wars  in  the  Kingdom  of  Eloquence     8vo 

By  the  Author  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tub  Price  is.  6d. 
This  title  appears  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  title 
of  Furetiere's  book,  and  one  would  suppose  c  The 
Rebellion '  to  be  the  same  book  as  the  ''Tale  of  a 
Tub,  revers'd.'1 

Only  one  copy  of  the  c  Tale  of  a  Tub,  revers'd ' 
appears  to  be  known.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  There  are  two  copies 
of  c  Characters  and  Criticisms '  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  dated  1705,  and  the  other  (identical 
with  the  first  in  everything  except  the  title  page) 
dated  1714. 

No  copy  seems  to  be  known  of  the  '  Historical 
Account  of  the  War  lately  Declared,'  etc.,  or  of 
'The  Rebellion.' 

II. 

THE  TALE  of  a  TUB,  REVERS'D,  FOR  THE 
Universal  Improvement  OF  MANKIND.  Diu 
Multumque  desideratum.  With  a  Character  of  the 
AUTHOR.  Nemo  me  impune  Lacessit.  London, 
Printed  and  Sold  by  A.  Baldwin  in  Warwick- 
Lane,  MDCCV. 

1  In  the  Term  Catalogue  for  Mich.  1704  appears  the  following 
title :  <  The  Rebellion,  or  An  Account  of  the  late  Civil  Wars  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Eloquence.  Octavo.  Sold  by  the  Booksellers.' 
(See  Arber's  'Term  Catalogues,'  iii,  428).  Cf.  p.  273  below: 
*  the  Bookseller  .  .  thinks  fit  to  be  nameless.' 
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The  copy  of  this  book  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Lambeth  Palace  is  irregular.1  The  first  leaf  of 
quire  A  and  the  first  leaf  of  quire  B  appear  to 
have  been  cut  away.  To  take  their  place  a  single 
sheet  of  different  paper  appears  to  have  been  placed 
round  quire  A,  one  half  making  a  new  Ai,  and 
the  other  half  making  a  new  Bi. 

The  title  of  the  book  has  been  printed  on  the 
new  A i.  This,  of  course,  suggests  that  the  title- 
page  was  cancelled  after  the  body  of  the  book  was 
printed.  The  new  Bi  contains  the  title  of  the 
book  as  a  heading,  and  the  opening  of  the  text. 
The  whole  of  quire  A  is  used  for  preliminary 
matter.  By  cutting  out  Ai  and  Bi  it  was  possible 
to  remove  all  trace  of  any  earlier  title.  At  the  end  of 
the  Preface  it  is  said:  'this  is  ...  a  short  History 
of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Rhetoric k.' 
This  confirms  the  suggestion  already  made  that 
the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,  revers'd '  is  the  same  work  as 
c  The  Rebellion '  advertised  in  c  Characters  and 
Criticisms/  and  one  would  suppose  that  it  originally 
was  called  '  The  Rebellion '  on  its  title-page.  It  is 
an  ocftavo,  as '  The  Rebellion  '  was  announced  to  be. 

Swift's  'Tale  of  a  Tub'  was  published  in  1704. 
The  title  c  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  revers'd  '  was  probably 
a  catch-penny  device.  It  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  contents  of  the  book. 

The  preface  to  the  book  opens  with  an  apology 
for  the  absence  of  the  author's  portrait.  The 
writer  then  wonders  why  that  '  Reverend  Person, 
who  has  lately  Publish'd  a  compleat  System  of 

1  As  the  book  is  bound  in  a  volume  with  other  pamphlets,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  quite  sure  of  its  make-up. 
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Divinity,  commonly  called,  or  known  by  the 
Name  of  a  Tale  of  a  Tub '  has  not  printed  his 
portrait  before  his  Title-page,  or  rather  why  the 
bookseller  has  not  done  it  for  him  c  (for  he,  good 
Soul,  now  Rests  in  Peace  with  Julian^  Hobbes^ 
Aretine^  and  those  other  incorrupt  Pillars  of  the 
Church) x  .  .  .  but  having  Frighted  the  World  .  .  . 
into  a  firm  and  Solid  Belief,  of  all  the  Articles  of 
Christianity,  it  might  not  have  been  convenient 
for  him  to  have  appeared  after  that  in  a  Lay  Habit 
.  .  .  tho'  he  might  easily  have  supplyed  that 
defe£t,  by  borrowing  "Jerry  Colliers  Gown,  or 
getting  Orders  from  that  Pious  and  Primitive  and 
exemplary  Liver,  the  Good  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  Jz 
The  writer  next  apologises  for  printing  no  com- 
mendatory verses,  and  then  explains  what  the  book 
is :  '  before  we  part,  Courteous  Reader,  I  must 
inform  thee,  the  Bookseller,  or  Proprietor  of  this 
Copy,  who  for  certain  Reasons  of  State,  thinks  fit 
to  be  Nameless,  would  have  suborn'd  me  to  have 
put  a  horrid  Imposture  upon  thee;  for  tho'  he 
actually  knew,  and  was  thorowly  convinced  in  his 
own  Conscience,  this  Book  was  written  some 
Years  ago,  in  the  Polish  Tongue,  by  the  famous 
Wisnowiski:  Yet,  would  you  beleive  it,  he  would 
have  had  me  Fathered  the  Bastard,  called  it  all  my 
own,  and  Run  away  with  the  Credit  of  another 
Man's  Labour.  Some  Hints,  I  must  tell  you  as 
Friend,  towards  the  Composing  this  Voluminous 

1  For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  Swift's  'Tale  of  a 
Tub'  (1704)   it  was  believed  by  many  to  be  the  work  of  Sir 
William  Temple  (who  had  died  in  1699). 

2  See  Burnet's  *  History  of  My  Own  Times,'  vol.  iii  (ed.  1815), 
pp.  289-90. 
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and  Elaborate  Treatise,  were  taken  from  Monsieur 
Furetier.  But  to  my  Eternal  Honour  be  it  spoken, 
I  have  Adapted  'em;  and  after  such  a  manner, 
tho'  I  say  it,  that  ought  not — Yet  after  all,  it  may 
be  necessary  too  to  acquaint  you,  how  just  a  value 
I  have  for  my  own  Abilities,  for  in  writing  and 
making  Love,  it  is  become  mighty  Fashionable  to 
commend  our  selves;  for  why  the  Devil  should 
Tradesmen  alone,  enjoy  the  Liberty  of  praising 
the  Wares  they  design  to  put  off? ' 

Finally  he  says :  c  in  Complaisance  to  your 
Curiosity,  I  shall  acquaint  you  before  hand,  this  is 
no  Treatise  about  Occasional  Conformity,  nor  yet 
a  Dispute  concerning  the  Rights  of  the  upper 
or  lower  Houses  of  Convocation.  But  a  Short 
History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Rhetorick;  when  you  have  perused  it,  you  will 
know  the  occasion.  .  .  .' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  whole  work  Chapter  V  is 
reprinted  here,  together  with  the  corresponding 
pages  of  Furetiere's  book. 

CHAP.  V 
The  Forces  Poetry  fent  to  the  Affiftance  oj  her  Sifter. 

*  I  AHE  Peace  thus  concluded,  the  Princefs  im- 
mediately fent  her  Sifter  the  Forces  fhe  had 
Levyed ;    which    for   the   moft    part    confifted   of 
Cavalry.     The  Great  Shakefpear,  High  Conftable  of 

A  Pres  cet  accord  tout  fut  affez  calme  dans 
£\^  TEtat :  auffi  toft  la  Princeffe  enuoya  a  fa 
foeur  les  troupes  qu'elle  avoit  fur  pied,  qui  etoient 
toutes  de  Gendarmerie  &  de  Cavalerie.  Le  grand 
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the  Kingdom,  led  three  powerful  Dramatick  Can- 
tons, Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Tragicomedy,  Provinces 
her  Highnefs  had  intirely  committed  to  his  Com- 
mand ;  thefe  were  furious  Troops,  that  immediately 
entered  into  the  Heart  of  Towns  and  Kingdoms, 
led  intire  Countries  Captive,  and  occaiioned  ftrange 
Commotions  where  ever  they  came. 

From  the  Lyrick  Coafts,  came  great  quantities 
of  light  Arm'd  Horfe,  Led  by  Cowley,  Oldham  and 
fome  others,  who  had  Conquered  unknown  Lands ; 
and  imitating  the  great  Examples  of  Pindar  and 
Horace,  acquired  a  fame  |  little  inferior  to  theirs :  P* 
Here  you  might  have  feen  thofe  invincible  Troops, 
the  Plagues  of  Athens,  the  beft  Mounted,  and 
moft  Regular  of  any  in  this  Squadron :  But  their 
Renowned  Captain,  having  obtained  a  more  honour- 
able Poft,  only  Commanded  here  by  Proxy. 

CORNEILLE  Connetable&u  Royaume,  ename  |  nabeau-  P- 
coup  des    quatre    Cantons    Dramatiques. h    que    la  42 
Princeffe  Poefie  luy  avoit  donnez  en  Souuerainete. 
C'etoit  des  troupes  vehementes  :   qui  entroient  dans 
le  coeur  des  Villes  &  des  Provinces ;  qui  entrainoient 
les  Peuples  entiers,  &  leur  donnoient  toutes  fortes 
de  mouvemens. 

II  en  fut  amene  des  codes  Lyriques1  par  MAL- 
HERBE  &  par  RACAN  ;  dont  1'vn  etoit  Admiral,  & 
Fautre  Vice-admiral,  qui  ayant  pris  pour  guide  la 


h  Ce  font  les  pieces  qui  paroiflent  fur  le  Theatre,  ffauoir  la 
Tragedie,  Tragi-Comedie,  Comedie  &  Paftorare. 

1  Ce  font  les  Odes  &  les  Stances  qui  fe  cha'toiet  autrefois  fur  les 
inftrumes  de  Mufique. 
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Next  came  the  mighty  Milton^  Sovereign  Prince 
of  Epic-Land^  followed  by  two  Armies  raifed  at 
his  own  Expence  :  So  numerous  were  his  Troops, 
his  fole  Comparifons  and  Defcriptions  were  fufficient 
to  have  form'd  whole  Regiments.  But  his  lateft 
Levies  were  not  Comparable  to  his  veteran  Soldiers  ; 
for  tho'  by  their  Affiftance  he  regained  his  Paradife^ 
at  the  fame  inftant  he  loft  abundance  of  Credit. 
After  him,  walked  Spencer^  by  fome  prefer'd  to  the 
former ;  then  at  an  awful  diftance  Denham  and 
fome  others,  at  the  Head  of  fmall  Parties :  And  the 
Renowned  EL  ..&...  re,  who  brought  more  Soldiers 
into  the  Field  than  any  other  Chief;  indeed  they 
were  fomething  Irregular,  fome  tall  enough  for 
Granadiers,  others  of  the  Pigmy  fize ;  yet  were 
o4  very  acceptable  |  to  her  Majefty ;  for  being  ex- 

Bouffolle1  Horatianne™  navigerent  des  mers  aupara- 
vant  inconnues,  &  en  apporterent  de  nouueaux 
brillans. 

Chappelain  grand  P ode/la  des  terres  Epiques^ 
amena  auffi  beaucoup  de  troupes  qu'il  avoit  levee 
fort  lentement  &  a  grand  frais ;  mais  en  recopenfe 
fi  leftes,  fi  polies,  &  fi  vigoureufes,  qu'on  ne  devoit 
P*  point  |  regretter  ni  le  temps  ny  1'argent.  II  fit 
meme  vn  fi  puiffant  corps,  que  des  feules  Com- 
paraifons  &c  Defcriptions  on  auroit  pu  faire  des 

1  C'eft  Taiguille  aymantee  qui  fert  aux  Pilotes  \  fe  conduire  fur 
la  Mer. 

m  Cela  s'en  tend  de  1'imitation  d'Horace  Poete  Latin,  qui  a 
excelle  a  faire  des  Odes. 

n  Ce  font  les  Poemes  qui  decrivent  les  Hiftoires  des  He>os,  tels 
que  celuy  qu'a  fait  Monfieur  Chappelain  fur  THiftoire  de  la 
Pucelle  d'Orleans. 
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treamly  like  the  Enemies  Troops,  both  in  Form 
and  Habit,  they  made  excellent  Spies. 

From  the  Province  of  Idylle\  arrived  a  Regiment 
or  two  under  the  Command  of  Creech ;  and  from 
the  Satyric  Forrefl,  Butler  and  Garth,  Grand  Cenfors 
of  the  Kingdom,  brought  powerful  Parties,  ex- 
cellently well  Arm'd  ;  which  never  fail'd  of  making 
dreadful  Slaughter  where  ever  they  Charged. 

From  the  Land  of  Elegies  likewife,  came  two 
Renewed  Chiefs,  Waller  and  Rochefler,  each  famous 
in  his  feveral  way ;  the  former  relyed  more 
upon  Art,  the  other  on  Nature,  who's  peculiar 
Favorite  he  feems  to  have  been :  One  inriched  his 
Native  Country  with  Flowers  Tranfplanted  from 
Rome  and  Athens-,  the  other  found  Subjedt  enough 
to  employ  his  Fancy  at  home.  The  firft  could 

Regimens,  Secudery  &  Dejmarets  y  firent  pareille- 
ment  des  levees.  Mais  comme  ce  fut  plus  a  la 
hate,  leurs  armes  ne  purent  pas  etre  fi  polies  &  fi 
luifantes,  de  forte  qu'elles  eblouirent  moins  de 
monde. 

II  vint  auffi  beaucoup  de  forces  de  la  Prouince 
des  Idyllesf  fous  la  conduite  de  SAINT  AMANT,  qui 
en  etoit  le  Bourgmejlre. 

Des  Fore/Is  Satyriques,  REGNIER  grand  Cenfeur  du 
Royaume,  en  amena  de  fort  bien  armees,  &  qui 
etoient  redoubtables  auffi  bien  aux  plus  puiffans 
qu'aux  plus  foibles. 

De  rifle  Sonnante,  ou  Terre  des  Sonnets,  GOMBAVD 

0  C'eft  vn  efpece  de  Poeme  de  Bergeries  qu'on  a  quelquefois 
porte  iufques  dans  le  ftile  Heroi'que,  ainfi  Monfieur  de  S.  Amant 
a  intitule  Idylle  fon  Poeme  de  Moy  fe  fauve. 
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never  name  his  SacchariJ/a,  without  making  her  a 
Goddefs ;  the  laft  frequently  drefs'd  his  Phil/is  in  a 
very  homely  Garb :  In  fine,  Waller  had  more  or 
Homer  in  him,  Rochejkr  of  Ovid.  Thefe  were 
attended  by  Sucklin,  Sidley,  Granville  and  fome 
P"  others,  who  never  |  gave  farther  proofs  of  their 
Courage  than  Attacking  Ladies  Hearts. 

Not  a  part  of  the  Poetick  Country,  but  fhewed 
their  hearty  Zeal  upon  this  occafion,  nay  Chaucer 
himfelf,  notwithftanding  his  Age,  march'd  at  the 
head  of  his  Invalids  to  Queen  RHETORICK's 
Affiftance ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  being 
fupplied  with  an  Interpreter,  had  leave  to  take 
his  Poft  near  Dryden. 

Nor  were  Warlike  Engins  wanting,  Dioclefian, 
Circe,  Pfyche ;  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon,  Rinaldo 

le  grand  Cafuifte  &  Legi/lateur  du  pai's  en  fit  venir 
I"  de  bien  propres  &  |  de  bien  leftes.  II  tira  aufli  des 
Montagues  Epigrammatiques,  trois  Compagnies  de 
Cheuaux  Legers  de  petite  taille ;  mais  qui  com- 
battoient  auec  vne  merueilleufe  viuacite,  &  qui 
auoient  des  traits  fort  dangereux,  qu'ils  Ian9oient 
auec  vne  adreffe  nompareille.  II  s'en  etoit  ferui  a 
demembrer  la  Principaute,  qu'y  avoit  auparavant 
vfurpee  le  Prefident  Menard. 

De  la  Region  des  Vers  ga lands,  les  grands  Maiftres 
VOITURE  &  SARRASsiNen  amenerent  en  bon  nombre ; 
&  montrerent  tant  de  zele  en  cette  occafion,  qu'ils 
allerent  faire  des  courfes  fur  les  etrangers  &  fur  les 
Efpagnols,  d'oii  ils  amenerent  les  Romances  &  les 
Glofts.* 

P  Ce  font  deux  fortes  de  PoeTies  Fran9oifes  imitees  depuis  peu 
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and  Armida,  with  the  Mad  Lover,  fent  all  their 
Machines  fo  wonderful  in  their  kinds,  the  Authors 
pafled  for  Conjurers  with  the  Vulgar;  who  mif- 
took  'em  for  the  Lawful  Heirs  of  Merlin  and  Roger 
Bacon.  Thefe  were  Subjeft  to  the  Command  of 
Interlude,  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Ordnance,  a  faithful 
Attendant  upon  her  Highnefs,  who  always  march'd 
accompanied  with  a  numerous  Train  of  Artillery. 

Enfin,  de  diverfes  contrees  du  Royaume,  force 
vieux  Soldats  fe  vinrent  ranger  fous  la  conduite  de 
COLLETET  leur  Maiflre  de  Gamp :  dont  il  for  |  ma  P' 
pluiienrs  corps,  fameux  pour  auoir  fait  quelques  ^ 
campagnes  dans  les  Terre  d'lmprimerie.  La  ils  luy 
avoient  acquis  beaucoup  de  Reputation,  &  donne 
le  moyen  de  vivre  en  Bourgois  de  Parnaffe  de  fes 
Revenus  Poetiques.  A  fes  coftez  etoit  la  Belle 
CLAUDINE  fa  chere  Epoufe ;  qu'il  aimoit  fi  tendre- 
ment  qu'il  ne  la  perdoit  jamais  de  veue ;  &  foit  en 
paix  foit  en  guerre,  ils  marchoient  toujours  enfemble, 
comme  Ferdinand  &  Ifabelle  Rois  de  Cafrille  & 
d'Aragon.  Elle  menoit  auec  elle  vne  petite  Brigade 
de  Madrigaux,  fort  vifs  &  fort  polis,  qu'elle  avoit 
mis  fur  pied,  &  leue  fur  les  terres  qui  luy  apparte- 
noient  en  propre.  Elle  etoit  d'ailleurs  ii  adroite, 
qu'elle  tiroit  toujours  droit  au  coeur,  &  faifoit  des 
playes  mortelles. 

De  ce  meme  lieu  partirent  |  de  grandes  pieces  de  P* 
Machines,    qui    donnoient    de    1'etonnement   aux  ^ 
regardans.     Le  grand  Maiftre   qui    les    conduifoit 
etoit  le  Seigneur  Ballet,  vn   des  Gentils   hommes 

des  Efpagnols  dont  on  void  des  exemples  dans  Voiture  &  Sarrafm, 
qui  ont  excele  a  faire  des  vers  de  galanteries. 
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He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  Tongue,  when 
he  was  taken  Prifoner  by  the  Barbarians;  yet  you 
might  underftand  his  meaning  very  well  by  the 
^  signs  he  made :  Se  |  veral  Poets  were  conliderably 
obliged  to  this  great  Officer,  for  filling  up  huge 
Hiatus's  in  their  Works ;  tho'  amongft  the  better 
fort,  it  was  reckoned  Difhonourable  to  pray  his 
Affiftance :  He  always  entertained  a  great  many 
petty  Scriblers  in  his  Service  Pigmy-Genius's^  that 
could  never  run  a  Carreer  of  above  two  couples, 
without  being  out  of  Breath.  Yet  their  Addrefs 
fupplyed  the  Defe6ls  of  Nature ;  and  having  enter'd 
into  League  with  Purcel,  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Mufick,  they  foon  made  fo  confiderable  a  Progrefs 
that  the  meaneft  Performances  by  their  help, 
would  pafs  Mufter  at  any  time,  whilft  the  moft  Cor- 
re<5l  Pieces  of  Dryden^  Congreve  and  Wycherly^  were 
flighted  by  the  depraved  Appetite  of  the  Age. 

fervans  de  la  Princefle.  II  marchoit  auec  vn  fi 
grand  attirail,  qu'il  employoit  quelquesfois  les 
Ingenieurs  &  les  Machinifles  tout  le  long  de  la 
Campagne  ;  pour  paroitre  deux  ou  trois  fois  durant 
le  quartier  d'Hyver.  Mais  par  vn  grand  malheur 
ayant  ete  pris  en  Guerre  par  les  Barbares,  il  avoit 
eu  la  langue  coupee,  de  forte  qu'il  etoit  muet; 
Neantmoins  il  s'expliquoit  aflez  par  fignes;  & 
quelques  Seigneurs  de  la  Cour  Poetique,  briguoient 
fouuent  Thonneur  de  luy  fervir  de  truchements. 
Or  la  plus  part  d'entr'eux  etoiet  des  Poetes  Pigmees, 
4*1  Chanfonniers  de  profeflion,  gens  fans  force  &  fans  | 
vigueur,  portez  par  des  Genies  Nains,  qui  ne 
pouvoient  fournir  vne  carriere  de  deux  couplets 
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III. 

The  title-pages  of  the  two  editions  of  c  Charac- 
ters and  Criticisms '  vary  somewhat.     They  are  : 
(i)   CHARACTERS    AND     CRITICISMS    UPON    THE 
Ancient  and  Modern 

Orators  ] 
Poets       \ 


( Musicians 
I  Statuaries ,  & 


JTUCLS  f  >  OLULUUTlt:*)    tX 

Painters }       { other  Arts  and 
Sciences. 


ins    perdre    1'haleine.       Cependant    leur    adreffe 
Cupleant   au  defaut   de  leur   courage;    avec   Taide 
lu  beau  fexe  (qui  a  forme  vn  party  tres-confiderable 
[ans  le  Royaume  Poetique :)    Us  s'etoient  rendus 
lecefTaires  a  1'Etat.    Car  ils  eftoient  deuenus  Mai/ires 
des  Monnoyes,  en  vn  pai's  ou  le  plus  fouuent  on  ne 
payoit    qu'en    chanfons    &    en    gambades.       Leur 
credit  s'etoit  fort  accru  depuis  qu'ils  avoient  fait 
alliance  auec  le  general  LAMBERT,  Souueraindes  Terres 
de  la  Mufique ;  qui  faifoit  pafler  pour  de  bon  or  celuy 
d'Alchimie,  &  donnoit  aux  plus  communes  matieres 
vn  certain  air  qui  leur  faifoit  avoir  aufli  grad  cours 
dans  le  Monde,  que  fi  c'euft  etc  quelques  pieces  de  |    P* 
valeur  et  de  bon  alloy.     Par  ces  addreffes  ils  s'eftoient  ^ 
rendus  fi  redoubtables  qu'ils  auoient  autrefois  bien 
donne  de  la  peine  au  grand  CORNEILLE  ;  a  caufe  que 
Payant  follicite  de  s'allier  auec  eux ;  il  n'y  avoit  pas 
roulu  entendre,  quoy  que  pour  s'en  excufer,  il  cut 
tnvoye  a  Arifte  leur  Depute  vn  Manifefte'i  fi  beau 
que  jamais  aucun  Prince  n'en  a  publie  de  femblable. 

qC'est  une  excellente  lettre  en  vers  que  Monfieur  Corneille 
:rivit  du  teps  du  Cid  fous  le  titre  d'excufe  a  Arifte,  fur  le  refus 
[u'il  luy  fit  de  faire  des  ChSfons ;  ce  qui  donna  occafion  a  tous  les 
i  belles  qui  furent  lors  faits  centre  luy. 
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Together  with  a  POEM  (In  Blank  Verse) 
INTITLED  :  The  Age  of  LEWIS  the  Great. 
Made  English  from  the  French  Original, 
Written  by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  (Author 
of  Telemachus.)  LONDON  :  Printed,  and 
Sold  by  John  Nutt,  near  Stationer  s-l{z\\, 
MDCCV. 

(2)   CHARACTERS    AND     CRITICISMS    UPON    THE 
Ancient  and  Modern 

Orators,  j      (Musicians, 
Poets,  I  Statuaries,  & 

Painters, }      ( other  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

WITH  AN  HEROICK  POEM  (in  Blank  Verse) 
INTITULED  The  Age  of  LEWIS  the  Great. 
Written  Originally  in  French  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  CAMBRAY,  and  made  English 
By  J.  G.  LONDON,  Printed  for  RICHARD 
SMITH,  at  Bishop  Beveridge's  Head  in 
Pater-  Noster-Row.  1714. 

Apart  from  the  title-pages  the  two  editions  are 
identical. 

In  both  issues  page  i  bears  the  title :  A  Poetical 
Account  OF  THE  WAR  Lately  Declared  between 
the  Ancients  and  Moderns  ;  and  this  title,  abbreviated, 
is  repeated  throughout  the  book  in  the  headlines. 

The  copy  of  the  1714  edition  in  the  British 
Museum  contains  the  following  MS.  note  by  Dr. 
Farmer,  the  larger  part  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  overlooked  through  one  of  the  end-papers 
having  been  accidentally  stuck  down.  The  ends 
of  some  of  the  lines  are  now  covered  by  the 
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binding.     What  appear  to  be  the  missing  letters 
are  added  in  square  brackets. 

'  La  Guerre  des  Auteurs  anciens  &  modernes. 
8VO-  Paris.  1671.'  Bacon's  C.  [  ]. 

"  Histoire  Poetique  de  la  guerre  nouvellement 
declaree  entre  les  Ancienes  &  les  Modernes.  Ams. 
1 6  [  ]  12°."  by  Mr.  Gal  Here,  see  Hist 
[  '  ]  Lit"  Vol.  2.  P.  169.  by  Arch.  Bowe[r]. 

This  book  is  a  Translation  of  the  last  piece ; 
it  has  been  ascribed  to  Capt.  Eladen. 

This  appears  to  be  the  work,  from  which 
Wotton  accused  Swift  of  Plagiarism ;  &  perhaps 
not  without  some  Reason.  He  indeed  calls  it 
(upon  Memory)  Combat  des  Livres,  which  Swift 
says,  He  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of.  See  the 
Apol.  to  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

This  Copy  has  plainly  a  new  Title  page. 
Qu?  when  the  book  first  prd>  I  believe,  1705. 

The  Author  of  the  Life  of  Sir  W.  Temple 
p.  405,  asserts  that  [the]  hint  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Books  was  taken  from  an  allegorical  Novel,  by 
M.  de  Furetiere  call[ed]  e  Les  Troubles  arrivez 
au  Royau[me]  d'Eloquence '  &c. 

See  the  Advertisement  at  the  End  of  this 
Book. 

On  La  Guerre  des  Auteurs  &c.  see  H.  Rigault 
QEuvres  I :  Histoire  de  la  Querelle  des  Anciens 
et  des  Modernes  pp.  83-4. 

The  'Hist.  Lit3-  by  Arch.  Bower"  is  the  'Historia 
Literaria/  a  monthly  review  written  by  Archibald 
Bower  (1686-1766)  which  was  begun  in  1730  and 
discontinued  in  1734. 
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'  Capt.  Bladen '  is  presumably  Martin  Bladen 
(1680-1746),  the  translator  of  Caesar.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  I  do  not  know 
where,  when,  or  by  whom,  the  c  Characters  and 
Criticisms '  was  ascribed  to  him. 

Wotton's  accusation  of  plagiarism  was  made  in 
CA  Defense  of  the  Reflections  upon  Ancient  & 
Modern  Learning.  .  .  .  With  Observations  upon 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  printed  with  the  third  edition 
of  his  c  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning'  issued  in  1705. 

c  This  Copy  has  plainly  a  new  Title  page '  (see 
page  282  above). 

6  The  Author  of  the  Life  of  Sir  W.  Temple '  is 
Abel  Boyer. 

c  The  Advertisement  at  the  End  of  this  Book ' 
refers  to  the  advertisement  of '  The  Rebellion  '  (see 
I  above). 

IV. 

This  paper  could  not  have  been  written  without 
the  help  of  Mr.  Barwick,  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  very  kindly  solved  some  difficulties  for  me, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Claude  Jenkins,  the  Lambeth 
librarian,  who  very  kindly  obtained  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  permission  for  me  to 
take  the  copy  of  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  reversed '  to 
the  British  Museum  for  comparison  with  Furetiere. 
I  offer  them  my  thanks. 

A.    C.    GUTHKELCH. 


<THE    KENTISH    POST    OR   THE 
CANTERBURY    NEWS    LETTER.' 

HE  Editors  have  kindly  allowed  me 
to  add  a  note  to  Mr.  Plomer's  inter- 
esting paper  on  James  Abree,  the 
second  printer  at  Canterbury.  By  a 
chance  dear  to  the  collector,  I  believe 
I  am  the  possessor  of  the  only  known  copies  of 
the  first  few  numbers  of  c  The  Kentish  Post  or 
The  Canterbury  News  Letter/  This  is  a  4°, 
9  by  6f  inches,  having  a  front  cover  with  the 
title  and  date  and  place  of  printing  and  price  on 
it,  with  a  pretty  floral  wood  block  in  the  top  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  space,  and  the  whole  en- 
closed by  woodcut  frame  in  sections. 

The  title  runs : — 


IV. 
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THE 


or  The 
CANTERBURY    NEWS    LETTER. 

containing 

An  Historical  and  Political  Account  of  the  most 
Remarkable  Occurrences  Foreign  and  Domestick 

Together  with  the  LONDON  Bill  of  Mortality. 


Wednesday,  Oftober   23.    1717   to   be    continued 

weekly. 


(Wood  Block) 


CANTERBURY. 


Printed  by  THOMAS  REEVE,  for  the  Proprietors,  1717 
Price  Three  Half-pence. 
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Besides  the  title-page  there  are  ten  pages  of  letter- 
press. The  only  Kentish  items  in  the  whole  six 
numbers  are  the  prices  of  hops  given  at  the  end  of 
the  last  page,  but  scattered  through  the  general 
news  are  a  few  notes  of  happenings  on  the 
Thames,  including  a  very  facetious  anecdote  of  full 
eighteenth  century  flavour. 

On  the  first  page  below  the  title  is  printed : — 
*  #  *      Printing  Began  and  encouraged  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Canterbury  in  Kent  by  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful LAWRENCE  BRIDGER  Esq,  MAYOR 
of  the  said  City  and  the  Aldermen  and  Common- 
Council  of  the  same.    In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1717. 
Ijgf0  The  Liberty  of  Erecting  a  Printing  Office  in  the 
Ancient  County  and  City  of  Canterbury  being  lately 
granted,  The  Proprietors  at  the    same   time    they 
inform  the  Publick  that  they  shall  weekly  (to  wit) 
every  Wednesday  publish  a  Newspaper,  think  they 
ought  (in  justice  to  those  Worthy  Persons  who  have 
begun  to  be  Encouragers  and  hope  will  continue  to 
be   Generous  Promotors  of  their    Undertaking)  to 
declare,  That    they  will    be  Impartial   in   their  ac- 
counts ;  That  they  will  strictly  avoid  all  Scandal  and 
Detraction  on  any  Person  of  what  Degree  or  Station 
soever ;  That  their  Paper  shall  consist  of  the  most 
material    Foreign    Occurrences,    and    a    Variety    of 
Home-News  equal  to  any  publish'd.     In  Short,  they 
will  endeavour  to  make  their  Business  as  entertain- 
ing and  useful  to  the  County,  as  possible ;  and  hope 
for  a  Favourable   Reception   in   that    they  will    be 
perfectly  Inoffensive. 

Then  separated  by  a  line  and  space  the  foreign 
news  begins.  The  address,  opposite  to  the  index- 
hand,  is  printed  at  the  commencement  of  all  six 
numbers.  There  is  no  duty  stamp. 
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Knowing  that  my  friend  Mr.  W.  J.  Mercer,  of 
Margate,  had  a  collection  of  the  c  Canterbury 
News  Letter,'  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  very  kindly 
sent  me  a  very  full  bibliographical  account. 
Apparently  his  series  is  the  most  complete  known. 
It  commences  with  the  Volume  for  1726,  No. 
795-898.  The  paper  was  then  a  small  folio,  as 
Mr.  Plomer  describes.  It  was  issued  twice  a  week, 
and  had  the  woodcut  of  Canterbury  as  a  heading 
to  the  first  page.  This  woodcut  was  discontinued 
on  No.  1078  (1728),  re-introduced  in  No.  1288 
(1730),  and  finally  dropped  in  1749.  Nos.  1582- 
1600  (1733)  contain  supplements.  In  1749  the 
size  of  the  paper  was  enlarged.  The  numbering 
was  often  irregular  both  by  omitting  and  repeating 
the  figures. 

1768. 

May  i4-May  18  Paper  enlarged  with  two  wood  blocks 
to  on  either  side  of  title,  which  is  printed 

June  15-18.  in  Old  English  type. 

1768.  May  ii.  Notice  that  James  Abree  retires  from 
business  in  favour  of  George  Kirkby, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkby,  deceased, 
on  24th  June  next. 

„  June  ii.  Notice  from  Geo.  Kirkby  that  he  will 
print  on  25th  June,  in  his  own  right, 
<  The  Kentish  Post.' 

„       May     4.  The  original   number  of  the  '  Kentish 
Gazette    or    Canterbury   Advertizer' 
was  issued  gratis  by  James  Simmons. 
„       May    28.  No.  i   of  *  Kentish  Gazette'  was  pub- 
lished, price  2d. 
„       July    20.  The  last  number  of  *  The  Kentish  Post 
or  The  Canterbury  News  Letter'  was 
published  by  G.  Kirkby. 
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„  July  23.  The  first  number  of  the  c  Kentish 
Gazette  or  Canterbury  Chronicle ' 
was  issued  by  Messrs.  Simmons  and 
Kirkby  and  numbered  one  (i). 

1769.  April  22.  No.  95 — the  title  was  again  altered  to 
the  c  Kentish  Gazette '  and  issued 
gratis. 

Subsequent  numbers  were  published  at 
2^d.     This  paper  still  flourishes. 

The  death  of  James  Abree  seems  to  have  caused 
others  besides  Simmons  to  start  a  paper  in  Canter- 
bury, for  on  7th  September,  i768,T.  Smith  &  Son 
issued  a  prospeftus  for  the  '  Kentish  Weekly  Post 
or  Canterbury  Journal/  and  this  duly  appeared  on 
1 2th  September,  price  2^d.  It  is  a  very  large 
quarto,  issued  twice  a  week,  and  No.  i  contains 
the  substance  of  an  attempt  by  Kirkby  to  get  T. 
Smith  &  Son  to  take  his  share  of  the  partnership 
with  Simmons  off  his  hands.  Apparently  the 
business  came  to  naught  and  the  original  partnerships 
continued,  and  each  set  published  its  own  paper. 

This  first  volume  of  the  '  Kentish  Weekly  Post ' 
contains  among  other  things  a  very  full  account  of 
the  execution  of  a  man  and  woman  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  As  this  was  a  case  of  petit 
treason,  the  woman  was  burnt  after  having  been 
hung  from  a  peg  in  the  stake,  to  which  her  body 
was  chained  when  she  was  dead.  The  account  is 
gruesome  to  the  last  degree ;  there  were  more 
than  5,000  people  present,  and  the  printers  of  the 
newspaper  not  only  put  it  in  their  next  issue,  but 
published  it  as  a  pamphlet,  price  2^d.  One  little 
bit  of  news  more  may  be  quoted. 
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Under  31$!  August  we  find, c  Monday  died  aged 
97,  Edmund  Hoyle  Esq :  well  known  in  the  polite 
world  for  his  "  Treatise  on  the  games  of  Whist, 
quadrille,  piquet,  chess  and  back-gammon."  The 
treatise  was  still  an  authority  till  quite  recently. 
This  newspaper  continued  under  various  names 
till  1838. 

The  earliest  work  I  can  find  in  which  J.  Abree 
is  stated  to  be  the  printer  is  Thomas  Hardres's 
c  Panegyrical  Poem  on  the  Fair  and  Celebrated 
Beauties  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canterbury/  etc. 
c  Canterbury,  Printed  for  the  Author  by  J.  Abree 
in  Castle  Street,  1718.'  Folio.  This  has  a  well 
set  up  title-page,  and  the  printing  of  the  whole  is 
very  good. 

He  was  associated  with  W.  Aylett  for  many 
years  in  his  printing  business,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  when  the  partnership  ceased.  In 
1726-7  he  printed  several  quarto  pamphlets  in  a 
very  wordy  and  amusing  quarrel  between  two 
Canterbury  doctors,  Packe  and  Gray.  He  there 
is  in  'St.  Margaret's.' 

In  1743  he  printed  for  the  same  Dr.  Packe  his 
'  Ankographia  or  description  of  a  Chart  of  East 
Kent.'  This  is  a  large  quarto,  and  the  whole  is 
excellently  executed,  comparing  most  favourably 
with  the  London  printed  quarto  by  J.  Roberts, 
which  the  doctor  had  issued  in  1737,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

I  have  also  seen  a  considerable  number  of  small 
books  with  his  imprint,  pointing  to  quite  a  large 
output  during  the  fifty  years  he  followed  his 
business  in  Canterbury.  p.  WILLIAM  COCK. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  FROM 
THE  PRIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  OF 
KING  HENRY  THE  SEVENTH. 

N  the  year  1831  Richard  Bentley  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  historical  papers 
with  the  collective  title  of  '  Excerpta 
Historica,  or  Illustrations  of  English 
__  _  History/  One  of  these  papers  was 
called  c  Extra6ls  from  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh,  from  December  A°.  7, 
1491.5  to  March  A°.  20,  1505.'  To  this  the 
editor  prefixed  a  lengthy  introduction  as  to  its 
authority  and  character,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs : 

These  extracts  have  been  selected  from  a  manuscript 
compiled  several  years  since  by  Craven  Orde,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Secondaries  of  the  Office  of  the  King's  Remembrancer 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  now  among  the  Addi- 
tional MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  7099.  The 
originals,  doubtless,  form  part  of  the  muniments  of  the 
King's  Remembrancer's  Office :  and  though  the  great 
exertion  which  have  been  made  to  collate  these  extracts 
with  them,  received  every  assistance  from  the  King's 
Remembrancer,  and  the  other  officers,  they  failed,  because 
those  MSS.  are  presumed  to  be  in  some  of  the  numerous 
bags  that  are  lying  unarranged  in  Westminster  Hall,  an 
examination  of  which  could  only  be  effected  at  a  sacrifice 
of  time  and  expense  which  no  private  individual  can 
incur. 
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In  the  'Addenda  and  Corrigenda'  to  the  volume 
(p.  427)  it  was  pointed  out  that  Additional  MS. 
7099  was  itself  only  a  copy  of  Craven  Orde's 
original,  which  was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips 
at  the  sale  of  Craven  Orde's  library.  As  a  matter 
of  fail,  the  heading  to  MS.  7099  is  '  Various 
articles  of  the  expenses  of  Henry  7,'  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  where  it  came  from  or  from  what 
source  it  was  taken.  But  since  the  above  intro- 
duction was  written  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
Chancery  Lane  has  been  founded,  and  all  records 
removed  to  it  from  the  various  places  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  scattered,  including  the 
Exchequer  Records  from  Westminster  and  '  the 
numerous  bags  lying  unarranged  in  Westminster 
Hall,'  so  that  what  was  not  possible  in  1831  has 
met  with  more  success  in  1913. 

During  recent  years  a  printed  calendar  has  been 
made  to  the  various  accounts  in  the  Exchequer 
Records,  one  sedtion  consisting  of  Wardrobe  and 
Household  Accounts.  It  seemed  at  first  doubtful 
whether  these  would  prove  helpful,  as  the  ordinary 
household  accounts  consist  of  the  total  amounts 
paid  day  by  day  to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
butler,  and  so  on,  with  a  few  notes  of  the  sums 
paid  out  on  the  king's  behalf  in  charity  and  in 
salaries  to  various  officers  of  his  household  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  But  amongst  them 
were  noticed  a  series  of  entries  called  'The  Account 
Books  of  John  Heron,  treasurer  of  the  Chamber.' 
The  earliest  volume  covered  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  thirteenth  Henry  VII,  and  consisted  of  478 
pages.  The  size  of  the  volume,  as  much  as  the 
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fa6t  that  it  was  evidently  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  Household  Account  Book,  aroused 
the  present  writer's  curiosity,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  books  from  which  Craven  Orde  had 
taken  his  notes,  and  which  the  editor  of  '  Excerpta 
Historica'  had  sought  for  in  vain.  A  second 
volume  covered  the  years  thirteen  to  fifteen,  and  a 
third  those  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth, 
but  no  volumes  were  to  be  found  for  the  earlier 
period  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  years,  or 
for  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  Henry  VII,  and 
all  efforts  to  trace  these  missing  volumes  have 
failed,  so  that  it  has  only  been  possible  to  collate 
the  entries  given  in  the  c  Extracts '  from  1495  to 
1502.  The  loss  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  have 
been,  as  Craven  Orde  was  an  antiquary  who  knew 
his  business,  and  he  selected  the  entries  with  great 
judgment  and  impartiality ;  in  fa6l,  he  missed 
nothing  that  from  a  general  standpoint  was  worth 
preserving,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  we  have 
in  the  'Extracts'  all  the  most  important  entries  in 
the  missing  volumes. 

The  volumes  now  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  They 
are  of  good  thick  paper  that  shows  little  or  no  sign 
of  decay  after  all  these  years,  and  are  stoutly  bound 
in  parchment  covers,  which  are  more  wrinkled  and 
discoloured  by  age  than  the  paper  within  them. 

John  Heron  wrote  a  clear  and  bold  clerkly  hand, 
and  the  ink  is  almost  as  black  as  when  he  dipped 
his  goose-quill  into  it.  One  would  like  to  know 
what  manner  of  man  this  Treasurer  of  the  House- 
hold was  who  kept  this  detailed  account  of  the 
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royal  expenditure,  so  different  from  all  other 
household  accounts  of  the  period.  He  must  have 
been  in  the  closest  intimacy,  not  only  with  his 
royal  master,  but  with  all  the  nobles,  courtiers, 
and  statesmen  that  surrounded  the  throne.  At  the 
ends  of  his  books  of  accounts  he  made  lists  of  those 
who  owed  money  to  the  king,  either  officially  or 
privately,  and  entered  all  sorts  of  memoranda  for 
his  own  use.  But  of  the  man  himself  we  can 
form  no  opinion  from  the  scanty  information 
available.  He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the 
John  Heron  who,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIFs 
reign,  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Rye  in 
Gloucestershire,  '  in  reward  of  faithful  service.' 
As  Treasurer  of  the  Household  he  received  a  yearly 
fee  of  £13  6s.  8d.,  and  besides  this  he  held  other 
offices,  being  Ranger  of  Waltham  Forest,  Con- 
troller of  the  Port  of  London,  Receiver-General  of 
the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper.  He  continued  to  hold  his  office  after 
Henry  VIII  came  to  the  throne,  but  the  date  of 
his  death  has  not  been  found. 

John  Heron  made  up  his  accounts  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days.  At  the  head  of  them  he 
put  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  king  was 
staying  at  the  time,  but  instead  of  putting  the  date 
against  each  entry,  he  made  a  single  marginal  note 
against  the  first  of  the  series,  so  that  it  is  not 
always  clear  to  which  particular  days  the  entries 
refer.  He  also  used  the  regnal  years  instead  of 
the  annual,  but  Craven  Orde  translated  these  and 
used  modern  figures,  which  was  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  them. 
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Very  little  use  has  been  made  of  these  '  Ex- 
tracts '  by  modern  bibliographers.  Mr.  E.  Gordon 
Duff,  in  his  c  Century  of  the  English  Book  Trade/ 
under  Jacobi,  quotes  from  Additional  MS.  7099, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware 
that  it  was  in  print,  or  that  it  contained  other 
entries  concerning  printers.  Again,  the  late  John 
Macfarlane,  in  his  monograph  on  Verard,  speak- 
ing of  the  '  Hortus  Sanitatis,'  refers  to  Henry 
VIFs  copy  as  mentioned  in  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry  VII,  but  does  not  say  whether 
his  authority  was  the  '  Excerpta  Historica'  or 
Additional  MS.  7099  ;  and  the  only  other  person 
that  we  know  of  who  has  made  extensive  use  of 
this  record  is  Mr.  A.  A.  Barkas,  the  librarian  of 
the  Richmond  Free  Library,  who  quoted  many  of 
the  bibliographical  entries  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
which  he  read,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed 
in  the  local  press.  On  the  other  hand,  enquiries 
show  that  several  prominent  bibliographers  of 
the  present  day  have  never  heard  of  '  Excerpta 
Historica,'  or  Craven  Orde's  '  Extracts,'  so  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  excuse  for  reprinting  the  biblio- 
graphical notes  that  occur  in  them,  and  seasoning 
the  dish  with  some  gossip  about  the  entries. 

Many  of  the  so-called  '  bokes '  were,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  only  account  books,  like  these 
in  which  John  Heron  has  kept  his  record  of 
expenditure,  articles  of  stationery — empty  paper. 
But  at  the  very  threshold,  on  7th  March,  1492, 
we  read,  cTo  one  Smert  for  an  English  boke,  £i.9 
This  must  have  been  either  a  manuscript  or  printed 
book,  but  who  Smert  was,  or  what  the  book  was 
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about,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  On  26th 
August  in  the  same  year  a  sum  of  jTi  155.  is  paid 
'To  Sir  Peter  for  gilting  and  lymnyng  of  a  boke.' 
The  prefix  '  Sir '  stamps  Peter  as  a  cleric,  and 
distinguishes  him  from  'Master'  Peter  of  whom 
we  read  later,  and  the  payment  was  undoubtedly 
for  illuminating  a  manuscript.  He  is  mentioned 
again  on  ist  April,  1498,  when  he  was  paid  8s. 
for  a  '  masse  boke,'  and  it  seems  conceivable  that 
he  was  the  '  king's  confesson'  who  on  another 
occasion  was  paid  425.  for  a  '  boke.' 

'Master'  Peter,  who  on  I4th  June,  1495,  was 
paid  the  sum  of£n  38.  4d.  'for  certain  bokes 
upon  a  bill,'  was  in  all  probability  Peter  Adtors, 
the  king's  official  stationer,  and  not,  as  suggested 
by  the  editor  of  the  '  Extrafts,  '  the  Italian  poet ' 
(Petrus  Carmelianus?).  In  another  entry,  on  i6th 
August,  1501,  his  name  is  given  in  full — 'To 
Peter  Auftor  for  v.  printed  bokes,  145.'  This  is 
one  of  the  entries  not  taken  out  by  Craven  Orde. 
'  A  boke  bought  for  my  Lorde  of  Yorke  £1  '  may 
mean  either  a  quantity  of  paper  or  parchment 
bound  together  to  form  a  register  in  which  the 
archbishop  could  record  the  history  of  his  province, 
a  work  in  manuscript,  or  a  printed  book, 
whichever  the  imagination  of  the  reader  likes  to 
pifture,  but  its  price  suggests  one  of  the  two  last 
as  the  most  likely. 

In  the  years  1495-6  occur  three  entries  for  pay- 
ments to  a  certain  Hugh  Denes  for  books,  in  one 
case  distinctly  described  as  'printed  bokes.'  But 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Denes  was  either  a 
printer,  bookseller  or  stationer.  He  was  merely 
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one  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and 
probably  bought  the  books  at  the  king's  wish. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  John  Atkinson,  whose 
name  frequently  occurs  as  receiver  of  sums  for 
parchment  and  books,  the  articles  in  these  cases 
being  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  stationery. 

On  3oth  March,  1496,  we  come  into  touch 
with  the  librarian,  Quintyn  Paulet,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  1464,  at  a  salary  of  >£io  a  year  for 
the  term  of  his  life,  to  be  drawn  annually  from 
the  customs  and  subsidy  of  the  Port  of  Bristol. 
[Patent  Roll,  94,  7.]  The  entry  runs :  c  Delivered 
to  Quintyn  for  bokes  £20.'  Translated  into  money 
of  the  present  day  this  would  mean  a  sum  of  £200 
or  £240.  Again,  on  26th  July,  1497,  is  entered 
to  Quintyn  Paulet  for  a  boke  £23,  an  equivalent 
of  something  like  £230  or  £270  of  our  present 
money.  Even  now  such  a  sum  would  be  a  long 
price  for  a  single  volume ;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  shew  that  the  best  manuscripts  and 
early  printed  books  fetched  even  larger  prices  in 
Henry  VIFs  day.  In  an  appendix  to  his  mono- 
graph on  Verard,  Mr.  Macfarlane  printed  the 
account  sent  by  that  publisher  to  his  customer,  the 
Comte  D'Angouleme,  for  books  supplied  to  him, 
and  the  details  shew  how  easily  a  sum  in  excess  of 
that  paid  above  by  Henry  VII  was  reached.  The 
material  upon  which  it  was  printed  or  written  was 
no  doubt  vellum,  which  in  itself  was  a  costly  item. 
Illustrations,  if  hand-painted,  cost  between  55.  and 
358.  a  piece,  and  three  or  four  of  these  would  soon 
swell  the  price ;  then  there  was  the  extra  illumina- 
tion, the  writing  or  the  printer's  work,  and  finally 
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the  binding.  When  all  this  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration it  can  readily  be  understood  that  many 
of  the  volumes  purchased  by  Henry  VII  for  his 
library  cost  even  more  than  £23. 

On  4th  May,  1499,  the  librarian  was  paid  8s. 
for  '  ij  Saulter  Bokes,'  and  on  8th  December  of  the 
same  year  a  sum  of  £i  for  three  books,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  stated.  Then  on  25th  March, 
1501,  is  an  entry  to  him  of  the  sum  of  ^f  10  'for 
claspes  and  garnyshing  of  the  Kinges  boke.'  This 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  many  costly  bindings 
in  velvet  and  silver  for  which  Henry  VII's  library 
was  ^remarkable.  A  few  months  later  we  find 
another  payment  to  Quintyn  Paulet  of  a  sum  of 
£12  135.  4d.  'for  boke  claspes.'  Further  pur- 
chases of  books  for  the  library  were  recorded  on 
the  3ist  December,  1501,  when  the  librarian 
received  £5  148.  4d.  for  thirteen  books.  We  find 
him  undertaking  other  duties  in  1503,  when,  on 
3ist  January,  the  sum  of  jTi  6s.  8d.  was  paid  to 
him  '  for  writing  of  2  rolls  of  the  fundacion  of 
the  kinges  almose  houses  at  Westminster.'  These 
interesting  entries  make  us  regret  that  nothing 
more  is  known  about  Quintyn  Paulet. 

On  1 8th  June,  1502,  occurs  the  entry  noted  by 
the  late  John  Macfarlane,  c  To  Antony  Verard  for 
two  bokes  called  the  Gardyn  of  Helthe  £6.*  It 
seems  possible  that  Verard  may  also  be  referred  to 
in  an  earlier  entry  in  September,  1499,  'To  a 
Frenshman  for  certain  bokes  £56  35.,'  as  well  as 
in  a  later  one,  'To  a  Frenshman  for  printed  bokes 
£10  155.'  Mr.  A.  A.  Barkas  has  also  drawn  the 
same  inference  from  these  entries,  and  they  further 
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receive  a  good  deal  of  support  from  the  fa<5t 
that  the  majority  of  printed  books  belonging  to 
Henry  VII  now  at  the  British  Museum  consist  of 
Verard's  publications.  They  are  sumptuous  copies 
printed  on  vellum,  with  hand-painted  illustrations, 
and  are  now  bound  in  red  velvet,  which  may 
indicate  that  the  original  covers  were  of  the  same 
material. 

Several  entries  relating  to  English  printers  occur 
in  these  Privy  Purse  expenses,  but  before  dealing 
with  them  the  following  is  worth  notice  as  a 
further  illustration  of  Henry  VIFs  interest  in  all 
that  related  to  books:  c  25th  May  [1498]  For  a 
rewarde  geven  at  the  paper  mylne  i6s.  8d/ 

To  this  the  editor  of  the  '  Extracts '  added  the 
following  note :  '  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  first 
paper  mill  in  England  was  erefted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  :  this  entry  proves  that  they  were  known 
at  least  half  a  century  before.'  The  editor  was 
himself  half  a  century  behind  the  times,  as  a 
reference  to  Herbert's  edition  of  Ames's  'Typo- 
graphical Antiquities/  published  in  1785,  would 
have  saved  him  from  this  slip. 

The  paper  mill  referred  to  in  the  entry  was 
unquestionably  that  of  John  Tate  at  Hertford,  from 
which  the  paper  was  supplied  for  the  edition  of 
Trevisa's  translation  of  the  *  De  Proprietatibus 
rerum '  of  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1495,  an<^  ^ls  reference 
shews  that  the  mill  was  still  at  work  in  1498,  as, 
indeed,  was  already  known  from  its  use  in  De 
Worde's  editions  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales ' 
and  the  '  Golden  Legend '  in  that  year.  Mr. 
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Gordon  Duff  writes,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan's  Incunabula :  '  The  paper  which  has  the 
mark  of  an  eight-pointed  star  in  a  circle,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  used  by  De  Worde,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  books  of  any  other  printer.' 

On  6th  June,  1499,  ^e  king  was  again  at 
Westminster,  and  we  find  John  Heron  recording, 
c  To  the  printers  at  Westr.  £ij  and  here  again  the 
editor  of  the  '  Extracts '  stumbled  badly  by  adding 
this  note :  '  The  press  of  Richard  Pynson  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  entry.'  The  entry 
undoubtedly  refers  to  Caxton's  successor,  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  who  was  carrying  on  the  business  at 
the  Red  Pale,  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  another  printer,  Julian  Notary,  in 
King  Street,  Westminster,  at  that  time. 

On  /th  January,  1502,  a  sum  of  £2  is  entered 
c  For  2  new  bokes  bought  of  Ursyn.'  This  may 
very  well  be  no  other  than  Ursyn  Mylner,  the 
York  printer.  Born  at  York  in  1481,  he  was  then 
just  twenty-one,  probably  just  out  of  his  apprentice- 
ship and  beginning  his  career  as  a  bookseller, 
before  finally  settling  down  at  York  as  a  printer. 
Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff's  earliest  reference  to  him  is 
1511,  when  he  appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  law- 
suit between  Frederick  Wandsforth  and  Ralph 
Pulleyn;  The  name  Ursyn  is  so  unusual  that  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  there  were  two  men  with 
this  Christian  name  engaged  in  the  book  trade  in 
1502. 

There  are  two  entries  relating  to  Richard  Pynson 
in  these  Extracts,  but  both  occur  at  a  late  date, 
and  the  volume  of  John  Heron's  Accounts  from 
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which  they  were  taken  appears  to  be  lost.  The 
first  is  the  simple  entry  on  ist  November,  1503: 
'To  Rychard  Pynson  the  printer  in  rewarde  £i5' 
without  any  clue  as  to  the  service  which  Pynson 
had  rendered,  unless  it  relates  to  an  entry  made 
same  three  weeks  later,  '  For  pryntinge  of  new 
Colletts  £1  138.  4d.'  The  other  entry  is  dated 
1 2th  July,  1504, 'To  Richard  Pynson  opon  a  prest 
for  massebokes  to  be  printed,  £10,'  a  phrase  at 
first  very  obscure,  but  interpreted  by  the  help  of 
Dr.  McKerrow  as  meaning  that  Henry  VII  lent 
Pynson  £10  towards  the  expense  of  printing 
'  masse-bokes,'  'prest'  here  meaning  a  'loan.'  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
only  dated  book  ascribed  to  Pynson  in  the  year 
1504  is  an  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missale,  which 
may  very  well  have  been  the  'masse-bokes' 
referred  to. 

Another  English  printer  of  note  whose  name 
occurs  in  these  pages  is  Henry  Jacobi,  who  on 
1 4th  June,  1505,  was  paid  the  sum  of  £46  ios., 
or  nearly  £500  of  our  present  money,  '  for  certen 
bokes  delivered  to  the  freres  of  Richmount  by  a 
letter  signed.' 

On  6th  March,  1499,  we  read,  'To  Master 
William  Paromis  an  astronymyre  £i.'  This  is 
no  doubt  the  William  Parron  mentioned  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Duff  in  his  Sanders  Lectures  (p.  68)  as  the 
author  of  a  'prognostication'  for  the  year  1499, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  now  in  the 
Bodleian,  which  is  addressed  to  King  Henry  VII. 
This  entry  doubtless  records  the  reward  he 
received. 

IV.  Y 
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Finally,  we  may  note  an  entry  in  1500,  'To 
Dodtor  Ednam  for  a  portace,  £3  6s.  8d.'  This 
was  Dr.  John  Ednam,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Stoke  juxta  Clare  in  Suffolk.  He  had  a  library 
of  his  own,  which  at  his  death  in  1515  he 
bequeathed  to  the  College,  and  he  directed  that 
his  great  printed  portiforium  should  be  chained  to 
his  stall  in  the  chapel.  [P.CC.  32  Holder.] 

The  list  of  book  entries  which  has  been  added 
as  an  '  Appendix '  to  this  paper  was  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray,  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  these  a  few  have  been  added  from  the 
'Account  Books  of  John  Heron/ 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 


APPENDIX. 

List  of  entries  referring  to  Books  occurring  in 
the  '  Extracts  from  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  from  December  A°  7, 
1491,  to  March  A°  20,  1505.' 

1492. 

Jan.      2.     To  Carter  for  writing  of  a  boke,  ys.  ^.d. 
Mar.    7.     To  one  Smert  for  an  Englisshe  boke,  £i. 
May  2 1 .     To  Assheley  for  writing  of  a  boke,  43.  4d. 

[This  and  similar  entries  are  most  likely  of 

payments  for  copying  books.] 

Aug.  26.     To  Sir  Peter  for  gilting  and  lymnyng  of  a 
boke,  £i  153. 

H93- 
Mar.  25.     To  one  that  brought  the  king  a  masse  of  the 

c  Passyon  of  our  Lady  '  in  rewarde  6s.  8d. 


• 
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1494. 

Feb.     8.  To  litell  Fraunces  for  three  bokes,  I2s. 

June.  To  a  woman  for  a  boke  of  her  bought,  £2. 

Dec.     8.  To  Richard  Bedon  for  writing  of  bokes,  los. 

1495. 

Jan.    15.  To   Frances  Mareyn,  diverse  bokes  by  bill, 

£3  5s- 
June  14.     To    Master  Peter  for    sertain   bokes  opon  a 

bille  £11  35.  4d. 

****** 

Nov.    2.     For  a  boke  bought  for  my  Lorde  of  York, 

&.• 

„    13.     To  Hugh  Denes  for  printed  bokes,  135.  4d. 
1496. 

Mar.     i.     To  Hugh  Denes  for  a  boke,  6os. 
„    1 6.     To  a  boke  bynder  for  bokes,  6s.  8d. 
„    30.     Delivered  to  Quintyn  for  bokes,  £20. 
June  17.     To  the  King's  confessor  for  a  boke,  425. 
Ocl.   28.     Hugh  Denes  for  a  boke,  £i. 
Nov.    7.     To  Clement  Clerk  for  writing  of  thamytie  of 
Flanders,  £2.     [The  treaty  with  Flanders.] 
Dec.  n.     To  my  Lorde  of  Saint  Asshe  for  a  boke,  £2. 
Michael  Dyacon,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
was  consecrated  in  January,  1496,  and  died 
in  1500. 

„    1 8.     To  Quintyn  for  bokes,  £4. 
1497. 
Mar.    2.     To  Quintyn  Paulet,  ^25. 

„    1 8.     To  James  Braybrooke  for  2  bokes,  35. 
***** 

July  26.     To  Quintyn  Paulet  for  a  boke, 

1  Account  book  of  John  Heron,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber. 
[Public   Record    Office.     Exchequer  Accounts,  Household   and 
Wardrobe  Bundle  414.6.] 

2  Account   book   of  John    Heron.      [P.    R.    O.      Exchequer 
Accounts,  Wardrobe  and  Household  Bundle  414.16.] 
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1498. 

Mar.    4.     To  John  Atkynson  for  a  paper  boke,  35.  40!. 
April    i.     To  the  bokebynder  for  five  bokes,  £2  135.  40!. 

To  Sir  Pieter  for  a  masse  boke,  8s. 
May  25.     For   a    rewarde   geven   at   the   paper  mylne, 

1 6s.  8d. 

[It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  first  paper  mill 
in    England  was    erected    in    the  reign   of 
Elizabeth  ;  this  entry  proves  that  they  were 
known  at  least  half  a  century  before.] 
July   12.     To  John  Atkinson  for  pchemyn,  is.  9d. 

1499. 
Mar.    6.     To  Master  William  Paromis,  an  astronymyre, 

£i. 

Apr.   19.     To  John  Atkinson  for  diverse  bokes,  133.  6d. 
May     4.     To  Quintyn  for  ij  Saulter  Bokes,  8s. 
June     6.     To  the  Printers  at  West1"  £  i. 

[The  press  of  Richard  Pynson,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  a  subsequent  entry.] 

Sep.   20.     To  a  Frensheman  for  sertain  bokes,  £56  35. 
****** 

Dec.     7.     To   John    Atkinson    for    parchment  skinnes, 

is.  Sd.1 
Dec.     8.     To  Quintyn  for  iij  bokes,  £i. 

1500. 

Feb.     i.     For  a  boke  to  Mastress  Brent,  53. 
Mar.  13.     To  Dr.  Ednam  for  a  portace,  £3  6s.  8d. 

To  John  Cony  for  a  new  boke,  2s.  8d. 
1501. 
Mar.  25.     To  Quintyn  for  claspes  &  garnyshing  of  the 

Kinges  boke,  £10. 

July  31.     To    Quintyn    Poulet   for    boke   claspes, 
£12  135.  4d. 

1  Account   book   of  John    Heron.      [P.   R.    O.      Exchequer 
Accounts,  Wardrobe  and  Household  Bundle  415.3.] 
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Aug.    i.     To  Quintayn  for  a  boke  to  the  freer  precher, 

6s.  8d. 

„     1 6.     To  Peter  Auclor  for  v  printed  bokes,  143. 
Dec.  31.     To  Quintyn  for  xiij  bokes,  £5.  14.  4. 

1502. 

Jan.      7.     For  2  new  bokes  bought  of  Ursyn,  £2. 
Mar.  19.     To    Quintyn    for   bynding   of  7   bokes   and 

carriage  of  the  same,  75.  8d. 
June  10.     For    two    portaces    and    two    masse    bokes, 

£i  7s.  4d. 

„    1 8.     To  Antony  Verard  for  two  bokes  called  the 
Gardyn  of  Helth,  £6. 


Jan.    31.     To   Quintyn   for  writing  of  2   rolls  of  the 
fundacion  of  the  Kinges  almose  houses  at 
Westminster,  £1   6s.  8d. 
To    John    Atkynson    for    2    bokes    of    the 

warderob  of  the  Kinges  robes,  2s. 

Nov.    i.     To  Richard  Pynson  the  prynter,  in  rewarde  £i. 
„    24.     For  3  quayre  papir,  6d. 

For  pryntinge  of  new  Colletts,  £i    135.  4d. 
1504. 

Mar.    i.     To  Ric  Neville  for  4  Frenshe  boks,  I2s. 
July   12.     To  Ric  Pynson  opon  a  preste  for  massebokes 

to  be  printed  £10. 
1505. 

Jan.    31.     To  the  library  for  boks,  6s.  8d. 
Mar.  15.     To  a  Frensheman  for  printed  bokes,  £10  155. 
June  14.     To  Henry  Jacobe  for  certein  boks  delivered 
to  the  freres  at  Richemounte,  by  a  letter 
signed,  £46   los. 


3°6 


THE  FOULIS  EXHIBITION. 

HOUGH  constituted  so  recently  as 
2ist  February,  1912,  the  Glasgow 
Bibliographical  Society  found  itself 
strong  enough  before  the  end  of  that 
year  to  organise  an  exhibition  illustra- 
tive of  the  life  and  work  of  the  brothers  Foulis, 
the  venture  being  suggested  by  the  fa6t  that 
23rd  November,  1912,  was  the  bicentenary  of  the 
birth  of  Andrew,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm. 
The  exhibition  was  intended  as  the  Society's 
tribute  to  two  eminent  sons  of  Glasgow  who  have 
been  strangely  neglefted,  and  was  made  the  occasion 
of  an  attempt  to  bring  together  material,  manu- 
script and  printed,  that  would  ultimately  be  used 
in  compiling  an  adequate  biography  of  the  brothers 
and  a  complete  bibliography  of  their  press.  The 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  readily 
granted  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  on 
1 2th  April,  before  a  large  gathering,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  opened  with  an  address  on  the  Foulises 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  David 
Murray,  LL.D.1 

That  the  exhibition  should   have  been  held 
the  University  was  appropriate  on  various  ground 

1  The  address,  illustrated  and  much  extended,  has  been  i 
in  volume  form  by  Messrs.  James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  Glasgow. 
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The  brothers,  when  young  men,  were  more  or 
less  regular  students  in  its  classes.  Robert  began 
business  as  a  bookseller  in  1739,  probably  in  the 
premises  '  within  the  College '  from  which,  two 
years  later,  he  published  a  book  having  that  address 
in  the  imprint.  In  1743,  a  few  months  after  he 
had  set  up  a  press  of  his  own,  he  was  appointed 
official  printer  to  the  University.  At  his  interview 
with  the  College  authorities  he  exhibited  c  speci- 
mens of  his  printing/  and  its  quality  was  c  found 
such  as  he  deserves  well  to  be  encouraged.'  On 
this  appointment  additional  premises  within  the 
precinfts  of  the  University  were  probably  assigned 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  printing-office,  and 
that  privilege  was  further  extended  ten  years  later 
when  the  brothers  instituted  their  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
fessional career  the  Foulises  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  University  teachers.  Professors  Rosse, 
Muirhead,  Moor  and  Richardson  employed  them 
to  print  their  writings,  or  edited  books  issued  from 
their  press.  Some  took  a  more  intimate  part  in 
correfting  proofs,  and  in  a6ling  as  their  literary 
advisers.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  to  whose  skill  as 
a  typefounder  the  Foulises  owed  much,  became 
the  University  Professor  of  Astronomy  during  their 
lifetime.  The  close  connexion  thus  maintained 
between  the  printers  and  the  professorial  staff  was 
highly  creditable  to  all.  It  was  specially  to  be 
commended  in  the  College  authorities.  c  It  would 
always  be  a  subjedt  of  pride  to  the  University/ 
said  Principal  Sir  Donald  MacAlister  from  the 
chair  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  '  that  in  the 
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eighteenth  century,  while  it  maintained  its  place  as 
a  centre  of  intellectual  life  and  activity,  it  also  gave 
real  encouragement  and  shelter  to  the  practical 
arts  that  subserve  letters  and  science,  and  that 
under  its  patronage  there  worked  James  Watt, 
the  philosophical  instrument  maker,  the  brothers 
Foulis,  printers  and  engravers,  and  Wilson,  the 
ingenious  and  original  typefounder/ 

Since  the  death  of  Robert  Foulis  two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  write  an  account  of  his  life. 
The  eleventh  Earl  of  Buchan,  who,  as  Lord 
Cardross,  had  been  a  student  in  the  Foulis  Academy 
of  Art,  made  extensive  collections  for  a  work  that 
was  to  have  been  issued  'for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  of  Robert  Foulis,  printer/  then  in  poverty  ; 
but  the  book  was  never  written.  Many  of  the 
manuscripts  brought  together  by  Buchan  are  still 
in  existence,  and  the  contents  of  others  are  known 
through  copies.  Much  of  that  material  fell  into 
the  hands  of  William  James  Duncan,  a  banker  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  utilised  by  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  c  Notices  and  Documents  Illustrative  of 
the  Literary  History  of  Glasgow/1  There  is 
general  agreement  that  Duncan  let  slip  a  great 
opportunity.  He  overlooked  sources  that  would 
certainly  have  yielded  much  information ;  and 
though  he  compiled  a  goodly  list  of  the  productions 
of  the  Foulis  press,  he  showed  little  skill  either  as 
a  biographer  or  as  a  bibliographer. 

A  number  of  the  documents  that  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  both  Buchan  and  Duncan 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for 

1  Presented  to  the  Maitland  Club  by  W.  J.  Duncan's  father. 
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exhibition,  and  from  these,  and  a  series  of  family 
deeds  which  also  were  on  view,  much  additional 
information  on  the  personal  history  of  the  Foulises 
has  been  procured.  As  yet,  however,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  trace  the  family  beyond  Andrew 
Faulds,1  father  of  the  printers.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  he  sprang  from  a  Fifeshire  county  family, 
but  no  corroboration  can  be  found  for  the  state- 
ment. Andrew  Faulds  first  appears  combining 
the  business  of  a  barber  with  that  of  a  maltster  and 
the  keeper  of  a  change-house.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  was  a  man  of  some  substance.  His  chief 
premises  seem  to  have  been  at  Glasgow  Cross,  then 
the  centre  of  the  city.  In  1717  he  acquired  by 
purchase  a  maltkiln  in  St.  Enoch's  Wynd,  near  the 
spot  where  St.  Enoch  Station  now  stands;  and 
eighteen  months  later  added  to  the  utility  of  the 
premises  by  buying  the  yard  that  stretched  from 
it  to  the  public  green  behind.  Andrew  Faulds  died 
in  1742.  By  his  will  made  in  1738  he  left  his 
whole  possessions  to  be  divided  equally  among  his 
four  sons,  Robert,  Andrew,  James,  and  John;  his  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Jean,  both  of  whom  were  by 
this  time  dead,  had  received  their  portions  as 
4  tochers '  on  their  marriages.  Of  his  sons,  James 
took  out  University  classes  in  divinity,  and  ended 
his  days  as  a  clergyman  in  America.  John  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  business.  He  married,  and 
more  than  one  of  his  sons  left  for  the  colonies. 

1  The  name  varied  in  spelling,  its  form  being  largely  determined 
by  the  caprice  of  those  who  wrote  it.  The  printers  early  fixed  it 
for  themselves  according  to  the  spelling  that  has  been  given  to 
their  name  ever  since. 
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A  daughter,  Margaret,  married  a  shoemaker  in 
Glasgow  named  James  Couper ;  their  descendants 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Andrew,  the  printer,  died  unmarried. 
Robert  was  twice  married.  One  of  his  daughters 
became  the  wife  of  Archibald  M'Lauchlan,  an 
artist;  another  married  Robert  Dewar,  foreman 
printer  in  her  father's  employment.  His  only  son, 
Andrew,  died  without  issue.  No  trace  of  any 
living  descendant  of  Robert  Foulis  has  been  found. 

II. 

For  purposes  of  classification  the  exhibition  was 
divided  into  five  sections  : 

I.   Printing  in  Glasgow,  1638-1742. 
II.  The  Foulis  Press. 

III.  Alexander  Wilson,  Typefounder. 

IV.  Personalia. 

V.  The  Foulis  Academy  of  Arts. 
Printing  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  in  1638, 
but  it  was  not  till  1661  that  a  press  was  per- 
manently established  in  the  city.  For  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  its  products  did  not  rise 
above  the  mediocrity  that  characterised  the  publi- 
cations of  the  time ;  sometimes  they  fell  below  it. 
Part  of  the  cause  of  the  inferior  printing  was  the 
oppressive  measures  adopted  against  the  trade  by 
Andrew  Anderson  after  his  appointment  as  King's 
Printer  in  1671,  and  by  his  widow  when  she 
succeeded  to  the  benefits  of  the  grant.  The 
Glasgow  press,  however,  had  not  long  to  endure 
the  restrictions,  for  in  1683  Robert  Sanders,  then 
printer  to  the  city,  bought  a  share  in  the  monopoly, 
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and  was  thereafter  free  from  interference.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  security  he  attained  im- 
proved the  quality  of  his  printing.  The  tendency 
indeed  was  always  downwards,  and  when  the 
eighteenth  century  opened,  printing  in  Glasgow 
was  almost  as  poor  as  it  could  be.  Negleft  of  his 
business  by  the  younger  Sanders  and  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  city  gave  an  opportunity  for  setting 
up  several  rival  presses,  none  of  which,  however, 
did  anything  to  raise  the  standard.  The  only 
printer  who  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  improved  workmanship  was  Robert 
Urie,  but  he  was  not  long  enough  in  the  field  to 
make  his  influence  felt.  When  Robert  Foulis 
began  business,  accordingly,  almost  any  advance 
he  could  make  was  sure  to  be  marked.  That  he 
did  not  merely  produce  better  work,  but  at  once 
stepped  into  the  position  of  a  first-rate  printer,  is 
therefore  all  the  more  remarkable,  and  constitutes 
no  little  part  of  the  debt  due  to  him. 

During  the  first  century  of  its  printing  activity, 
the  books  produced  in  Glasgow  were  either  school 
manuals  or  volumes  that  appealed  to  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  interests  of  the  people.  The 
demand  for  them  was  not  great.  For  the  first 
eighty  years  sufficient  work  could  be  found  for 
only  one  city  printer.1  Several  of  the  early  books 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  A  number  of 

1  In  1689  there  did  appear  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-three  pages, 
'  The  late  Proceedings  and  Votes  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,' 
which  claimed  to  be  printed  in  Glasgow  by  Andrew  Hepburn  ;  but 
there  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  imprint  is  fictitious, 
and  that  the  book  was  so  inscribed  to  protect  those  who  sent  it  out 
from  the  vengeance  of  certain  personages  in  high  places. 
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problems  gather  round  the  initial  production  of 
George  Anderson,  the  first  printer.  c  The  Protes- 
tation of  the  Generall  Assembly '  was  intended  to 
vindicate  the  proceedings  of  the  famous  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  November,  1638.  It  is  apparent 
that  there  was  a  considerable  demand  for  the 
pamphlet.  It  had  to  be  reprinted,  and  exists  in 
three  distinct  '  states/  The  same  printer  had  the 
honour  of  setting  up  the  first  Hebrew  book  printed 
in  Scotland,  John  Row's  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of 
1644.  One  of  the  three  copies  shown  in  the 
exhibition  had  belonged  to  the  author,  and  its  fly- 
leaves are  covered  with  supplementary  notes  in  his 
handwriting.  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet's  '  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Authority  ...  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  Scotland '  was  issued  in  two  distinct 
editions  during  1673.  Some  copies  want  the 
fulsome  dedication  to  the  notorious  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  of  which  he  made  such  effective  use 
when  he  himself  was  called  in  question  for  his 
administration.  Three  editions  of  the  'Jacobite 
Curse '  were  published  in  1 7 1 4.  Without  authority, 
and  to  the  indignation  of  those  whose  name  he 
appropriated,  Brown  impudently  styled  himself 
'  Printer  to  the  University.'  In  the  imprint  of  one 
of  these  booklets  he  proved  his  unfitness  for  the 
position  by  spelling  his  Christian  name  c  Huhg.' 
In  the  c  Dissertatio  Philosophica  Inauguralis  De 
Summa  Numinis  Existentia,'  by  John  Sherman,  a 
native  of  Colchester,  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
scant  bibliography  of  Donald  Govan,  who  in  1715 
printed  the  first  Glasgow  newspaper.  Robert 
Urie's  c  Novum  Testamentum'  of  1750  may  stand 
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beside  the  best  work  of  its  class  done  by  the 
Foulises. 

The  productions  of  the  Foulis  press  did  not 
merely  show  great  technical  improvement  over 
that  of  their  predecessors ;  they  broke  with  all  the 
traditions  of  the  past  so  far  as  Scotland  was  con- 
cerned. The  brothers  knew  from  the  first  that 
their  compatriots  had  nothing  to  teach  them  in  the 
higher  branches  of  their  profession.  In  typography 
they  went  for  their  models  to  the  famous  conti- 
nental printers  of  the  past.  Their  books,  as 
regards  size,  quality  of  paper,  blackness  of  ink, 
accuracy  of  register,  and  subjeft,  had  pradtically 
no  predecessors  in  their  native  land.  Folios  had 
been  printed  by  Bassandyne  and  by  Watson,  but 
they  could  not  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  those 
of  the  Foulises.  There  had  been  scientific  publi- 
cations and  reprints  of  the  ancient  classics,  but  in 
sheer  magnificence  and  accuracy  of  text  they  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  splendid  volumes  issued 
from  the  Glasgow  press.  Occasionally  there  had 
appeared  from  a  Scottish  printing-office  an  isolated 
book  in  a  foreign  tongue;  but  now  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek, 
came  almost  every  year  from  the  rising  city  of  the 
west.  All  at  once  printing  had  become  a  fine  art, 
and  not  merely  the  sordid  means  by  which  a  living 
could  be  obtained. 

This  high  standard  Robert  Foulis  set  before 
himself  from  the  beginning.  He  did  not  begin 
printing  on  his  own  account  till  1742  ;  but  within 
two  years  he  had  published  the  volume  known 
ever  since  as  the  '  immaculate  Horace.'  Its  story 
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has  often  been  told.  Edited  by  Professor  George 
Rosse,  the  proof-sheets  of  the  book  were  hung  up 
in  the  University,  and  a  reward  offered  for  all 
errors  detefted.  How  many  claimed  the  prize  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  student  vision  was 
not  as  keen  as  might  have  been  expected.  A 
careful  examination  showed  T.  F.  Dibdin  that 
several  misprints  had  escaped  notice. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  arrive  at  a  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  number  of  books  issued  by  the 
Foulis  press,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  the  brothers 
and  by  Robert's  son  Andrew,  but  they  probably 
fall  little  short  of  a  thousand.  They  range  from 
the  481110  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Epiftetus,  to  the 
large  folio  which  gave  the  '  Gallery  of  Raphael, 
called  his  Bible/  to  the  world.  The  price  at  which 
the  majority  were  issued  placed  them  easily  within 
the  reach  of  needy  scholars.  Many  have  no  par- 
ticular merit,  but  some  have  drawn  the  admiring 
attention  of  bibliophiles  from  the  day  of  their 
publication  down  to  the  present  time.  Among 
these  may  be  noted  the  c  Poems.  By  Mr  Gray,' 
of  1768.  The  book  marked  an  advance  in  the 
type  used  by  the  firm,  for  an  Advertisement  by 
the  publishers  says  that  <  this  is  the  first  work 
in  the  Roman  Character  which  they  have  printed 
with  so  large  a  type.'  It  is  a  piece  of  careful 
workmanship,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
poet  Beattie.  He  describes  it  as  c  one  of  the  most 
elegant  pieces  of  Printing  that  the  Glasgow  Press 
has  ever  produced.  It  does  honour  to  every 
person  concerned  in  it, — to  Mr  Foulis  the  Printer, 
and  even  to  me  the  Publisher,  as  well  as  to  the 
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Author.'  With  the  '  Poems '  may  be  placed  the 
fine  '  Callimachus '  of  1755.  This  book  had  the 
distinction  of  carrying  off  the  prize  offered  by 
the  Seledt  Society  of  Edinburgh,  for  '  the  best 
printed  and  most  correct  book  of  not  less  than  ten 
sheets  which  shall  be  printed  within  a  limited 
time.'  In  several  subsequent  competitions  arranged 
by  the  same  Society  the  Foulises  also  stood  first, 
their  only  serious  rival  for  the  printing  supremacy 
of  Scotland  being  the  Edinburgh  firm  of  Hamilton, 
Balfour  and  Neill. 

The  two  books,  however,  that  stand  out  in 
peculiar  excellence  are  the  folio  '  Homer '  of 
1756-8  in  four  volumes,  and  the  folio  '  Milton'  of 
1770.  Two  copies  of  each  were  shown  at  the 
exhibition,  and  in  each  case  the  committee  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  specimens  of  the  books 
as  they  were  issued  from  the  press,  in  their  simple 
binding  of  blue  paper  boards  with  white  backs. 
One  of  the  sets  of  the  '  Homer  '  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  was  presented  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  under  whose  watchful  care  it  was  pro- 
duced, to  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  passed  into  the  possession  successively  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  the 
sale  of  whose  library  in  1884  it  was  acquired  by 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  The  'Homer'  has  been 
described  as  '  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Greek 
typography  which  our  nation  possesses.'  Nothing 
shows  the  care  that  was  bestowed  on  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  so  much  as  the  pains  taken  to 
secure  an  adequate  text.  It  was  first  of  all  founded 
on  the  best  printed  editions  extant.  The  proofs, 
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after  being  read  twice  by  the  ordinary  reader,  were 
gone  over  by  Andrew  Foulis  himself.  They  were 
then  dispatched  to  the  editors,  two  University 
professors,  who  went  over  them  separately,  and 
afterwards  met  to  revise  them  conjointly.  The 
second  copy  of  the  c  Milton '  was  sumptuously 
bound  in  contemporary  morocco,  and  had  been 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
in  1781  by  Scotland's  greatest  bookbinder,  James 
Scott,  '  as  a  specimen  of  the  printing  and  binding 
in  Scotland  at  this  period.' 

All  the  Foulis  books  are  characterised  by  extreme 
simplicity  of  design  and  by  the  perfedt  symmetry 
of  the  printed  page.  Few  illustrations  appear  in 
the  text.  Each  volume  is  devoid  of  ornamenta- 
tion, even  '  rules  '  being  discarded.  The  beauty  of 
every  book  is  made  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
unadorned  typography  and  its  skilful  arrangement 
and  production,  a  simplicity  all  the  more  striking 
as  at  that  time  the  choicest  works  of  the  French 
press,  which  the  Foulises  probably  critically  ex- 
amined, were  copiously  illustrated  and  ornamented. 

No  small  part  of  the  success  which  thus  attended 
the  Foulises  in  producing  beautiful  books  was  due 
to  the  types  cast  for  them  by  Alexander  Wilson, 
a  man  to  whose  labours  very  inadequate  attention 
has  hitherto  been  given  by  students  of  the  history 
of  the  art  of  printing  in  Scotland.  A  surgeon  and 
an  astronomer,  Wilson  to-day  is  best  remembered 
for  his  success  in  typefounding.  In  the  '  Gray/ 
already  noticed,  the  Foulises  declare  that  '  they  are 
obliged  to  DOCTOR  WILSON  for  preparing  so 
expeditiously,  and  with  so  much  attention,  char- 
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afters  of  so  beautiful  a  form/  and  in  the  c  Homer ' 
they  print  a  eulogy  which  should  be  reproduced 
in  the  sonorous  Latin  of  the  original : 

cOmnes  quidem  tres  regies  Stephanorum  charaderes 
graecos  expresserat  jam  apud  nos,  atque  imitatione  accura- 
tissima  repraesentaverat  Alexander  Wilson  A.M.  egregius 
ille  Typorum  artifex,  quern  et  hoc  nomine  adscripserat 
sibi  Alma  Mater,  in  his  autem  grandioris  formae  char- 
acteribus  Stephanianis,  id  unum  desiderari  quodammodo 
videbatur,  scilicet,  si  res  ita  ferre  posset,  ut,  salva  tamen 
ilia  solidae  magnitudinis  specie  qu4  delectantur  omnes, 
existeret  una  simul  elegantiae  quiddam,  magis,  atque 
venustatis.  rogatus  est  igitur  ille  artifex,  ut,  in  hoc 
assequendo,  solertiam  suam,  qua  quidem  pollet  maxima, 
strenue  exerceret.  quod  et  lubenter  aggressus  est,  et  ad 
votum  usque  videtur  consecutus  vir  ad  varias  ingenuas 
artes  augendas  natus.' x 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  an  adequate  study 
of  the  Wilson  types ;  but  several  founts  are  already 
notable,  and  can  be  compared  without  disparage- 
ment with  the  best  produfts  of  the  English  and 
Continental  foundries  of  the  same  date.  Their 
chief  characteristics  are  clearness  of  cutting  and 
elegance  of  outline.  The  '  great  primer '  of  the 

1  'All  the  three  royal  Greek  Stephani  characters  had  already 
been  cut  among  us,  and  most  accurately  reproduced  by  Alexander 
Wilson,  M.A.,  the  illustrious  typefounder,  whom  his  Alma  Mater 
had  enrolled  in  her  service  under  that  name.  These  Stephani 
characters  were  of  large  size,  but  were  deficient  in  one  particular. 
They  had  an  appearance  of  solidity  and  strength  that  was  a 
pleasure  to  everybody,  but  lacked  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  The  artist  was  accordingly  urged  to  use  the  skill  which 
he  possessed  to  so  large  an  extent  to  produce  these  qualities  in  his 
new  type.  This  he  willingly  undertook  to  do,  and,  a  man  born 
to  foster  the  various  liberal  arts,  he  appears  to  have  carried  out  his 
promise  perfectly.' 

IV.  Z 
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6  Milton  '  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty,  and  the 
Wilsons  considered  the  '  Glasgow  Homer  Greek ' 
type  so  excellent  that  they  gave  special  examples 
of  it  in  the  various  books  of  '  Specimens '  they 
printed  to  advertise  their  business.  Much  investi- 
gation, however,  will  require  to  be  undertaken 
before  Wilson  receives  the  due  that  is  his,  for 
there  are  many  things  about  his  work  that  are 
still  obscure. 

The  sedtion  of  the   exhibition  most   interesting 
perhaps  from  the  general  point  of  view,  but  also 
the  most  difficult  to  describe,  was  that  devoted  to 
the  c  Personalia/     It  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  the  personal   life  and  work  of 
the  printers,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  kind  of  men 
who  were  their  friends.     It  is  remarkable  that  very 
few  papers  in  the  handwriting  of  the  brothers  are 
known  to  survive ;  it  is  hinted  that  their  personal 
manuscripts    found    their    way    to    a    relative    in 
America,    where    they    have    been    lost    sight    of. 
Several    signatures,    however,    remain,    and    those 
exhibited    range    from    the    early    entries    in    the 
matriculation    albums    of    the    University    to   the 
inscription  on  a  copy  of  his  only  known  printed 
literary    production — 'A    Catalogue    of    Pidlures. 
Humbly  offered  to  the  Impartial  Examination  of 
the   Public   by  Robert   Foulis,'  in  three  volumes, 
of  date    1776 — presented    by    the    author    to    his 
friend,   Professor  Richardson.     Another  signature 
indicated    the    position    of    influence    assigned    to 
Robert  by  the  booksellers  and  printers  within  the 
city.     In  April,  1774,  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  part    in    the   discussion   on    the    question    of 
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Literary  Property  then  agitating  all  engaged  in 
book  production,  and  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  closing  words  of  the 
document  are :  <  We  have  appointed  Robert 
Foulis,  Printer  to  the  University,  for  us,  and  in 
our  name,  to  subscribe.'  Some  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  carry  the  signature.  The  name  of 
Andrew  Foulis,  who  for  a  time  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  in  the  city,  is  found  in  the 
printed  lists  of  subscribers  to  William  Ker's 
*  Nouveau  Recueil/  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1737.  In  1738  an  anonymous  and  virulent  attack 
was  made  on  the  theological  orthodoxy  of  Professor 
Hutcheson.  A  rejoinder  was  issued,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  booklet  a  list  of  fourteen  names  was 
given  of  those  to  whom  application  might  be  made 
if  further  testimony  was  required  as  to  the  pro- 
fessor's trustworthiness.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
among  them  'Mr  Robert  Foulis  '  and  'Mr  Andrew 
Foulis/ 

Fortunately  portraits  of  the  brothers,  as  well  as 
of  Robert's  son  Andrew,  have  come  down,  and  we 
have  consequently  some  idea  of  the  manner  of  men 
they  were.  James  Tassie's  medallions  of  Robert 
are  well  known.  They  show  the  features  of  a 
strong,  resolute  man  with  almost  a  Roman  cast  of 
face.  One  is  dated  the  year  of  his  death,  and 
bears  the  inscription:  'R.  FOULIS  ACAD.  GLASG. 

TYPOG.       ELEGANT.       ART.       AMATOR      ET      FAUTOR.' 

Andrew  Foulis  appears  in  an  engraving,  also  dated 
the  year  of  his  death,  and  entitled :  '  Andrew 
Foulis,  The  celebrated  Printer  at  Glasgow.  Pub- 
lished by  Marly,  Jany  I,  1775.  39  strand.  E. 
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Topham  :  del.'  The  features  have  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  portrait  of  Robert,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conclude  whether  the  picture  is  meant  to  be  a 
caricature  or  a  sober  reproduction  of  the  form  of 
the  printer.  As  showing  the  fame  acquired  by 
the  firm's  'Homer,'  Andrew  is  represented  holding 
a  book  so  lettered.  The  artist  was  the  anonymous 
author  of  '  Letters  from  Edinburgh,'  in  which  the 
details  of  a  visit  to  the  Foulises  are  given.  The 
wax  medallion  of  Robert's  son  was  fashioned  by 
Morison,  Jun.,  in  1814,  and  is  inscribed  'A.  FOULIS 

PICTOR      STEREOTYP.       INVENTOR      ET      TYPOGRAPHUS 

GLASG.,'  which  makes  a  claim  there  is  ample  ground 
for  knowing  can  hardly  be  maintained. 

Besides  being  booksellers  and  printers,  the 
Foulises  were  also  auctioneers,  with  premises  in 
the  Old  Coffee  House  near  the  Cross.  Sales  were 
conducted  weekly,  usually  by  Andrew.  Several 
catalogues  of  the  stock  they  had  on  ordinary  sale 
were  printed,  as  well  as  auction  lists,  notably  the 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell,'  1765. 

The  c  Personalia '  section  also  included  many 
literary  relics  of  the  men  with  whom  the  Foulises 
were  friendly.  The  correspondence  of  the  brothers 
shows  that  they  were  esteemed  above  mere  printers 
by  many  who  moved  in  the  highest  circles.  In 
his  opening  address  Dr.  Murray  pointed  out  that 
Robert  was  on  friendly  terms  with  three  Lord 
Chancellors,  as  well  as  other  notabilities  in  the 
civic  and  the  political  world.  The  brothers  pub- 
lished the  works  of  the  University  professors,  and 
everything  indicates  more  intimate  relationships 
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between  printers  and  authors  than  the  mere  inter- 
change of  manuscripts  and  proofs  would  suggest. 
The  truth  is  the  Foulises  moved  among  the  most 
learned  and  cultured  in  the  city  as  among  their 
intellectual  equals. 

Although  Robert  Foulis  died  in  June,  1776,  it 
was  not  till  more  than  a  year  afterwards  that  the 
son,  who  had  attempted  to  carry  on  the  business, 
discovered  that  the  affairs  of  the  firm  were  in  a 
state  of  insolvency.  Steps  were  taken  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  it  was 
1781  before  everything  was  finally  disposed  of. 
The  debts,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  amounted 
to  £6,450,  and  the  assets  to  £3,081.  At  the  sale 
of  the  effects  much  the  larger  part  was  acquired  by 
Andrew  Foulis  in  company  with  James  Spotiswood. 
After  an  interval  Andrew  was  appointed  Printer 
to  the  University  and  retained  the  post  for  a  time, 
but  owing  to  defects  of  chara<5ter  and  business 
capacity  his  services  had  to  be  dispensed  with. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  he  set  up  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prosper,  chiefly 
on  grounds  personal  to  Foulis  himself.  He  died  in 
Edinburgh  on  I5th  March,  1829. 

The  Foulis  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  first 
projected  as  early  as  1738,  but  it  was  not  opened 
till  October,  1753.  Even  at  that  date  it  preceded 
the  Royal  Academy  by  fifteen  years,  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  by  more  than  fifty.  The 
brothers  did  their  best  to  collect  worthy  pictures 
as  models  for  their  pupils,  and  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing over  four  hundred  and  fifty  specimens.  The 
teachers  were  all  from  the  continent,  and  the 
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school  attracted  some  who  afterwards  attained  to 
fame.  Chief  among  the  pupils  were  James  Tassie, 
whose  work  in  medallion  portraits  has  done  so 
much  to  preserve  likenesses  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
David  Allan,  who  is  favourably  known  as  the 
4  Scottish  Hogarth  ' ;  Robert  Paul,  whose  engrav- 
ings done  in  the  Academy  have  helped  to  show 
what  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  were  like  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  James 
Mitchell  and  William  Buchanan,  who,  while  still  in 
the  Academy,  creditably  reproduced  seven  cartoons 
of  Raphael ;  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner,  who  afterwards 
turned  his  pencil  to  antiquarian  subjects ;  Lord 
Cardross,  William  Cochrane,  and  several  others. 

The  Academy  was  the  lofty  conception  of 
Robert  Foulis,  but  the  projeft  proved  financially 
disastrous  to  the  firm.  From  the  series  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  winding  up  of  the  estate  in 
1781,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Foulises  were 
never  out  of  financial  embarrassment  during  almost 
the  whole  of  their  business  career.  After  the 
death  of  Robert  bonds  for  money  borrowed  as 
far  back  as  1743,  when  capital  was  required  for 
launching  the  printing  business,  not  only  remained 
unpaid,  but  the  figures  showed  that  the  interest  on 
them  had  not  been  met  for  many  years.  The 
institution  of  the  Academy  increased  the  firm's 
obligations  without  adding  to  its  revenue.  The 
death  of  Andrew  Foulis  helped  its  dissolution,  and 
the  heavy  loss  incurred  by  the  forced  sale  of  the 
pidtures — the  net  receipts  were  only  15$. — not 
only  hastened  the  death  of  Robert,  but  also  brought 
financial  ruin  in  its  train. 
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No  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
gather  a  complete  collection  of  the  books  issued  by 
the  Foulis  press,  though  such  an  enterprise  is  one 
to  be  highly  commended.  In  1866  that  ardent 
book-lover,  the  late  J.  Wylie  Guild,  made  a  valiant 
effort  to  bring  together  for  the  city  as  complete  a 
set  as  possible.  He  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
several  prominent  citizens  of  Glasgow,  but  although 
he  pled  the  cause  with  much  eloquence,  the  pro- 
posal fell  through.  At  present  the  most  notable 
collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  in  whose  general  library,  as  well  as  in  its 
Hunterian  and  Euing  sections,  most  of  the  known 
volumes  can  be  consulted.  The  Mitchell  Library 
in  the  same  city  contains  the  nucleus  of  another 
collection,  but  as  yet  it  lacks  examples  of  the  more 
splendid  works. 

Altogether  the  Foulis  Exhibition  answered  ex- 
ceedingly well  to  the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 
Those  to  whom  it  made  a  direcft  appeal  were  com- 
paratively few,  but  the  attendance  of  the  general 
public  was  very  gratifying.  The  illustrated  cata- 
logue, upon  which  special  care  was  bestowed, 
remains  as  a  suitable  memorial  of  the  collection, 
and  also  forms  a  permanent  contribution  of  great 
value  to  the  literary  history  of  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland. 

C.  G. 
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E  will  live,  he  will  be  read,  he  will 
flourish,  he  will  be  cherished  in  the 
thought  and  memory  of  men,  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  any  signs  and  any 
memorials  of  the  realm  of  Frenchmen, 
so  long  as  the  French  tongue  has  currency  and 
sound  among  foreign  peoples,  so  long  as  letters 
shall  enjoy  reverence  and  esteem/  These  words 
occur  in  the  funeral  e/oge  pronounced  on  the  poet 
Ronsard  by  Jacques  du  Perron,  and  they  have  been 
amply  justified.  The  volume  on  '  Ronsard,'  which 
Jusserand  has  just  issued  in  the  series  due  to  his 
inception,  '  Les  grands  ecrivains  fran9ais,  etudes 
sur  la  vie  les  oeuvres  et  I'influence  des  principaux 
auteurs  de  notre  litterature,'  is  a  delightful  study 
of  the  great  poet ;  it  is  distinguished  by  Jusserand's 
fine  criticism,  abundant  learning,  and  delicate 
humour.  He  traces  Ronsard's  career  from  boy- 
hood ;  describes  his  travels,  which  included  a  visit 
to  Scotland  and  to  England.  The  former  always 
remained  for  him  a  country  '  de  vagues  emmure/ 
and  in  the  latter  he  came  in  contaft  with 

les  grands  milords 
Accorts,  beaux  et  courtois,  magnanimes  et  forts. 

He  was  struck  by  the  swans  on  the  Thames,  and 
the  flocks  of  innumerable  sheep  in  the  meadows. 
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He  also  flattered  himself  that  he  had  learned  English, 
'  illusion  commune  a  quantite  de  voyageurs  de  tous 
les  pays  et  de  tous  les  temps  quand  ils  se  haussent 
a  pouvoir  demander  leur  chemin  et  regler  leurs 
notes  d'auberge.'  But  no  trace  of  such  linguistic 
knowledge  appears  in  Ronsard's  works. 

To  do  justice  to  this  book  would  need  a  whole 
article  to  itself.  I  can  only  indicate  its  lines.  The 
publication  of  Du  Bellay's  c  Defense  et  Illustration 
de  la  Langue  fran£aise'  in  1549,  and  of  Ronsard's 
'  Quatre  premiers  livre  des  Odes  '  in  1 550,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  equal  the  ancients,  are  fully 
described,  as  well  as  the  establishment  and  con- 
stitution, the  aims  and  accomplishment  and  in- 
fluence of  the  famous  c  Pleiade.' 

A  chapter  deals  with  Ronsard's  delightful  sonnets 
to  the  three  ladies  whom  he  loved :  the  Cassandre 
who  formed  the  '  grande  passion  '  of  his  life,  of 
whom  he  wrote : 

'  L'absence  ni  1'oubli,  ni  la  course  du  jour 
N'ont  efface  le  nom,  les  graces,  ni  1'amour, 
Qu'au  coeur  je  m'imprimai  des  ma  jeunesse  tendre; ' 

Marie,  the  little  peasant  girl,  his  '  belle,  gentille, 
honnete,  humble  et  douce  Marie,'  with  cla  joue 
aussi  vermeille  qu'une  rose  de  mai ' ;  and  lastly 
Helene,  the  sonnets  to  whom  are  among  the  most 
charming  of  Ronsard's  composition.  Between 
Ronsard,  old  before  his  time,  often  ill,  and  Helene 
de  Surgeres,  a  young  lady  of  the  court,  beautiful, 
cultured,  c  et  pensive/  there  arose  a  sort  of  '  amitie 
amoureuse,'  and  it  was  this  '  amitie '  that  inspired 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love 
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sonnets  ever  written,  in  its  simplicity,  and  truth  of 
feeling,  '  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille,  au  soir  a  la 
chandelle.'1 

Ronsard  ardently  loved  his  country,  and  Jusser- 
and  well  brings  out  the  feelings  aroused  in  the 
poet  by  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  He  never 
confused  king  and  country.  While  blaming  the 
rulers,  when  he  found  such  a  course  needful,  he 
never  ceased  to  praise  his  land. 

The  Greek,  he  said,  sang  Greece,  the  Italian 
Italy, 

c  Mais  moi,  Frangais,  la  France  aux  belles  villes.' 
France  is  a  land  c  sans  pareil ' : 

'  Soleil,  source  de  feu,  haute  merveille  ronde, 
Soleil,  Time,  1'esprit,  1'ceil,  la  beaute  de  monde, 
Tu  as  beau  t'6veiller  de  bon  matin  et  choir 
Bien  tard  dedans  la  mer,  tu  ne  saurais  rien  voir 
Plus  beau  que  notre  France.' 

France,   no    matter    what    misfortunes    befal    her, 
always    c  renait    de    ses    cendres    elle    "  rejetone," 
a    fa6l    that    has   been   proved   many   times   since 
Ronsard  wrote. 

With  all  his  lyric  capacity,  Ronsard  had  the 
gift  of  observation  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  his 
work  has  a  personal  note,  a  note  of  intimacy,  that 
reminds  us  of  modern  days.  We  learn  that  he 
likes  to  sleep  on  his  left  side,  that  he  detests  cats, 
believes  in  omens,  enjoys  athletic  exercises  and 
gardening,  prefers,  especially  in  summer,  vegetables 

1  There  is  a  good  translation  of  this  sonnet  and  of  other  of 
Ronsard's  poems  by  the  late  George  Wyndham  in  his  '  Ronsard 
et  La  Pleiade,'  1906. 
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to  meat.  He  expresses  the  charm  of  his  native 
forests  and  rivers,  describes  the  return  of  the 
seasons,  the  life  of  the  animals,  of  the  plants,  the 
different  sounds  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  cil  rapproche 
ces  humbles  vies  de  fourmis,  de  grenouilles,  d'alouettes 
de  celles  des  humains,  emu  de  memes  sentiments 
qu'eprouvera  plus  tard  Robert  Burns  a  la  vue  de 
la  souris  des  champs  comme  lui  "  fille  de  la  terre." ' 
To  sum  up,  Ronsard  was  an  enemy  of  everything 
that  was  c  mechant,  hargneux,  refrogne  ' ;  he  advised 
kings,  poets,  all  '  honnetes  gens  de  garder  1'esprit 
ouvert,  gaillard  et  avenant.'  Ronsard  was 

'  ami  du  plein  air,  de  tous  les  jeux  d'exercice,  incapable  de 
provocation,  mais  intrepide  dans  la  riposte,  de  cire  devant 
la  Beaute,  toujours  pr£t  a  aimer  et  a  confesser  publique- 
ment  ses  changeantes  tendresses,  comme  d'ailleurs  tous 
ses  sentiments ;  epris  d'art,  de  musique,  du  beau  litt£ra- 
ture,  de  la  Muse. 

c  Le  seul  confort  qui  mes  tristesses  tue, 

gardant  enfin  au  premier  rang  de  ses  passions,  du  matin 
au  soir  de  la  vie,  1'amour  de  ce  pays  de  France  qui  paralt 
sans  cesse  a  la  veille  de  sombrer  dans  "  la  mer  des 
malheurs  "  mais  qui  ne  mourra  point : 

Cest  la  mere  fertile,  abondante  en  la  race 
D'hommes  males  esprits.' 

In  his  volume  on  c  Balzac,'  in  the  same  series, 
Emile  Faguet  gives  a  very  searching  analysis  of  the 
great  novelist's  c  idees  generales,'  and  does  not  find 
in  them  the  reasons  for  his  fame.  Balzac's  view 
of  humanity  was  too  general ;  he  saw  men,  not  as 
they  are  in  themselves  or  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  homes  and  families,  but  always  in  their 
relations  with  each  other,  in  their  social  relations. 
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He  always  paints  society,  and  man  in  society, 
and  this  faft  accounts  for  Balzac's  pessimism. 
The  c  roman  social '  must  always  be  more 
pessimistic  than  the  c  roman  intime,  familial  ou 
domestique.' 

And  what  Balzac  chiefly  saw  in  society  was  the 
love  of  money,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  at  least  this 
is  what  Faguet  finds  to  be  the  predominant  motif 
of  Balzac's  work.  He  finds  also  that  Balzac  only 
paints  the  '  bourgeoisie  moyenne '  of  the  time  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  that  although  he  initiated  the 
novel  of  provincial  manners,  it  was  Paris  that  he 
knew  best,  Paris,  from  its  great  world  down  to  its 
c  concierges,'  policemen,  and  '  apaches.'  But  as  a 
creator  of  living  creatures  Faguet  allows  Balzac 
the  highest  place,  for  as  with  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Moliere,  his  characters  are  really  alive.  That 
quality  in  them,  the  rarest  and  finest  in  an  artist, 
compensates  for  all  Balzac's  defedts  of  taste,  style, 
and  artistic  composition.  He  possessed  the  great 
gift  of  observation  and  of  creative  imagination;  he 
had  the  essential  gift  of  the  artist,  c  le  sentiment  de 
la  vie  et  la  faculte  d'en  donner  1'illusion/  Faguet 
brings  this  out  admirably  in  his  chapter  entitled 
c  Les  Carafteres.' 

No  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  that  which  deals  with  Balzac's  influence  on 
his  successors.  After  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau,  no  French  writer  has  had  a  moral  or 
literary  influence  equal  to  that  of  Balzac.  His 
immediate  heirs  were  Charles  de  Bernard,  Champ- 
fleury  and  George  Sand,  Augier,  Dumas  Jils^  and 
Flaubert,  who  is,  Faguet  finds, 
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c  un  Balzac  plus  artiste,  plus  scrupuleux,  plus  ordonne,  et 
plus  soucieux  de  juste  ordonnance  et  infiniment  meilleur 
£crivain.' 

Daudet,  the  Goncourts,  Zola,  Maupassant  are 
Balzac's  direct  posterity,  and  of  contemporary 
novelists  Bourget  is  the  one  who  most  resembles 
him.  In  his  own  age  Balzac  can  only  usefully 
be  compared  to  George  Sand  and  Flaubert,  and  in 
the  whole  of  French  literature  to  Lesage  and  La 
Bruyere. 

Faguet  devotes  many  pages  to  Balzac's  defects 
of  style.  While  confessing  that  Balzac  disproves 
Buffon's  dictum  that  '  les  ouvrages  bien  ecrits  sont 
les  seuls  qui  puissent  parvenir  a  la  posterite,'  Faguet 
implores  young  people  not  to  think  that  it  suffices 
to  write  badly  to  be  a  Balzac. 

M.  W.  G.  Hartog  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the 
life,  the  melodrama,  the  technique  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Guilbert  de  Pixerecourt,  a  prolific  author 
of  melodramas  who  died  in  1844.  Many  of  his 
plays  were  translated  and  adapted  and  performed 
on  the  English  stage. 

Pixerecourt  was  not  the  inventor  of  melodrama, 
but  he  seems  to  have  given  it  its  form  and  laws. 
There  must  be  four  chief  characters ;  the  villain 
possessing  all  the  vices  and  inspired  by  every  sort 
of  evil  passion,  a  woman  in  misfortune  endowed 
with  all  the  virtues,  a  good  man,  the  protector  of 
innocence,  and  the  comic  personage  who  will  raise 
a  laugh  in  the  midst  of  tears.  There  must  be 
three  acts,  the  first  devoted  to  love,  the  second  to 
misfortune,  the  third  to  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
the  punishment  of  crime. 
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Pixerecourt's  melodrama  is  one  of  situations. 
He  well  understands  how  to  conduft  an  intrigue, 
but  introduces  nothing  subtle  or  profound.  He 
thought  melodrama  ought  to  be  a  propaganda  of 
virtue.  His  plays  suited  the  public  for  which  he 
wrote,  and  were  greatly  relished  by  them.  We 
are  even  told  that  the  aftor  who  played  the  villain 
became  the  objecfl  of  the  unanimous  aversion  of 
the  pit ;  although  duly  executed  on  the  stage,  he 
had  to  get  out  of  the  theatre  secretly,  or  he  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  roughly  handled  at  the 
door ;  and  if  several  weeks  passed  and  no  one  broke 
his  windows,  he  felt  he  could  not  have  a<5ted  well. 

Like  so  many  other  things,  England  derived  the 
source  of  its  melodrama  from  France.  The  first 
play  designated  as  a  melodrama  was  Holcroft's 
'Tale  of  Mystery'  (1802),  which  is  an  adaptation 
of  Pixerecourt's  c  Coelina  ou  TEnfant  du  Mystere ' 
(1800). 

M.  Hartog  declares  that  the  essential  and 
characteristic  features  of  melodrama  are  to  be 
found  in  the  plays  of  Vi6tor  Hugo  and  in  those  of 
Dumas  pere.  Indeed,  the  plays  of  the  former 
have  often  been  characterised  as  literary  melo- 
dramas, and  the  critic  continues : 

c  en  effet  si  Ton  retranche  les  tirades  purement  lyriques  qui 
n'appartiennent  pas  au  th£&tre,  si  Ton  £limine  certaines 
scenes  tragiques  et  puissantes  et  quelques  passages  d'une 
tendresse  exquise,  le  mot  ne  parait  pas  exagere.  Si  pen- 
dant une  representation  d'Hernani,  de  Ruy  Bias,  ou 
meme  des  Burgraves,  on  pouvait  fermer  les  oreilles  et 
Fesprit  a  la  musique  des  vers,  ne  se  croirait-on  pas  en 
presence  d'un  melodrame  de  TAmbigu  ou  de  la  Galt£  r ' 
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M.  Hartog  demonstrates  generally  that  Pixere- 
court's  influence  on  the  drama  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  is  usual  to  admit.  The  critics 
have  laid  stress  on  his  faults,  which  are  mostly 
those  of  his  time,  and  have  shut  their  eyes  to  his 
qualities,  which  are  numerous  and  all  his  own. 
M.  Hartog  has  admirably  succeeded  in  his  object, 
which  was  to  describe  the  achievements  of  a  man 
who  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  drama  in 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and  who  deserves 
neither  the  neglect  nor  the  sarcasm  of  posterity. 

M.  Auguste  Dorchain  has  written  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  Henri  de  Bornier's  c  GEuvres 
Choisies.'  The  volume  contains  the  six  dramas  in 
verse  on  which  Bornier's  reputation  is  founded,  for 
he  made  no  account  of  his  lyrics  or  novels,  living 
only  for  the  highest  form  of  drama.  He  obeyed 
his  motto  in  always  striving  after  great  things,  and 
was  sometimes  rewarded  by  attaining  them.  His 
life  was  characterised  by  the  same  irreproachable 
purity  as  his  work.  He  scorned  the  appeal  to 
man's  lower  instincts,  and  wrote,  in  a  dedication  to 
his  daughter : 

II  faut  d'abord 

Nos  livres  puissent,  sur  la  table, 
Aux  yeux  de  tous,  rester  ouverts. 

Le  mien  le  peut — je  sais  la  vie ; 
Jamais,  d'une  l&vre  fl£trie, 
Je  n'outrageai,  pas  m£me  un  jour, 
La  liberte,  Dieu,  la  patrie, 
L'Art  severe  et  le  chaste  amour. 

In  these  days  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  such 
work.  Bornier  died  28th  January,  1901. 
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Henry  Bordeaux's  latest  book,  c  La  Maison,' 
reads  more  like  autobiography  than  romance,  and 
possibly  it  is  a  mingling  of  truth  and  fiftion.  It 
tells  the  life  of  a  boy  in  his  father's  house,  in  his 
'  home/  and  opens  thus  : 

Ou  vas-tu  ? 

A  la  maison. 

Ainsi  repondent  les  petits  gardens  et  les  petites  filles 
qu'on  rencontre  sur  les  chemins,  sortant  de  l'£cole  ou 
revenant  des  champs.  .  .  . 

Us  ne  disent  pas  :  c  nous  rentrons  chez  nous.1  Et  pas 
davantage  :  c  nous  allons  a  notre  maison/  Us  disent :  la 
maison.  Quelquefois,  c'est  une  mauvaise  bicoque  a  moiti6 
par  terre.  Mais  tout  de  m£me  c'est  la  maison.  II  n'y  en  a 
qu'  une  au  monde.  .  .  . 

c  Et  m£me  de  jeunes  hommes  et  de  jeunes  femmes,  et 
des  personnes  d'dge,  et  des  gens  maries  s'il  vous  plait,  se 
servent  encore  de  cette  expression.  A  la  maison,  on 
faisait  comme  ci,  a  la  maison  il  y  avait  cela.  On  croit 
qu'ils  designent  leur  propre  foyer.  Pas  du  tout:  ils 
parlent  de  la  maison  de  leur  enfance,  de  la  maison  de 
leurs  pere  et  mere  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  toujours  su  garder  ou 
dont  ils  ont  change  d'habitudes,  et  c'est  tout  comme,  mais 
qui  est  immuable  dans  leur  souvenir.1 

In  childhood's  days  the  home  is  everything,  the 
only  thing  of  importance.  Beyond  it  is  the  town, 
and  farther  still  the  big  lake  and  the  mountains, 
and  doubtless  farther  on  still  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  all  these  places  are  only  annexes  to  '  home.' 
Bordeaux,  in  his  treatment  of  his  hero,  who  is,  of 
course,  like  all  young  people,  a  rebel  at  heart  in 
regard  to  the  authorities  that  be,  shows  his  under- 
standing of  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child.  He 
brings  out  especially  forcibly  the  way  in  which  a 
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child  imagines  to  himself  how  things  are  which  he 
does  not  quite  understand.  Most  of  us  can  recall 
how  a  few  half-heard  words  gave  rise  in  our  minds 
as  children  to  a  whole  set  of  circumstances,  usually 
proved  by  events  to  be  wholly  wrong,  whence  we 
evolved  all  sorts  of  fears  and  joys,  dreads  and  satis- 
factions of  which  our  elders  had  no  idea.  All  this 
Bordeaux  brings  out  with  great  naturalness  and  an 
absolute  lack  of  self-consciousness.  I  chanced  to 
read  this  book  at  the  same  time  as  I  was  reading 
Henry  James's  '  A  small  Boy  and  others.'  As  in 
all  avowed  autobiography  there  is  some  romance, 
and  in  all  unconfessed  autobiography,  I  mean  in 
novels — '  David  Copperfield  '  and  '  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss/  for  example — there  is  some  truth,  a  com- 
parison between  the  subtle  methods  of  Mr.  James 
and  the  simple  ones  of  Henry  Bordeaux  is  not 
without  interest  and  usefulness. 

I  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  a  fascinating  writer  whom  I  had  not 
before  known,  Eugene  Le  Roy.  The  two  novels 
I  have  read,  'Jacquou  le  Croquant,'  and  'L'Ennemi 
de  la  Mort,'  deal  with  life  in  Perigord  in  the  years 
following  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  from  about  1817 
onwards.  In  the  first  the  story  is  told  by  the 
hero,  Jacquou,  the  chief  aftor  in  it,  in  simple 
language,  racy  of  the  soil,  introducing  a  patois 
that  in  some  subtle  fashion  enhances  the  old-world 
atmosphere,  and  does  not  detract  from  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  It  contains  many  old  French  words 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Chaucer.  The  tale  is 
one  of  the  lives  of  the  peasants,  and  their  oppression 
by  the  land-owners,  the  nobility  who  survived  the 

iv.  AA 
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Revolution.  The  tragedy  consists  in  the  hostility 
between  rich  and  poor ;  the  cruelty  of  the  former 
leads  to  the  burning  of  the  Chateau  and  the  driving 
out  of  the  aristocrats.  But  poor  and  wretched  as 
the  peasants  are,  they  are  not  all  unhappy.  I  wish 
I  had  space  to  quote  the  pages  in  which  Jacquou 
describes  his  home-coming  after  his  wedding. 
The  ceremony  duly  performed,  on  leaving  the 
church,  Jacquou  borrowed  a  mule  and  cart  and 
loaded  on  it  his  wife's  few  household  goods,  and 
then  along  the  bad  forest  roads  they  reach  the 
miserable  hut  that  was  his  home.  While  he  took 
the  cart  back,  Bertrille,  his  wife,  managed  to  bring 
a  little  order  and  comfort  into  the  place,  and  was 
engaged  in  cooking  the  supper  when  Jacquou 
returned.  Everything  seemed  changed, c  Ma  femme 
.  .  .  par  sa  seule  presence,  donnant  la  vie  a  cette 
miserable  demeure  auparavant  triste  et  solitaire/ 
They  eat  their  supper,  and  when  they  have  finished 
Bertrille,  smiling,  said, 

cLa  pauvrete  se  supporte  mieux  a  deux,  quand  on 
s'aime  bien ;  c'est  toi  qui  Tas  dit,  Jacquou !  * 

c  Et  c'est  bien  la  v£rite,  ma  Bertrille ;  celui-la  est  riche 
qui  est  content,  et  ce  soir  nous  sommes  riches,  n'est-ce 
pas  ?  Et  puis — ajoutai-je  un  peu  pour  rire — nous  le 
serons  encore  plus,  lorsqu'il  y  a  des  petits  droles ! ' l 

c  Oui,  mon  Jacquou,  repondit-elle  tout  simplement. 

CA  la  garde  de  Dieu! — repris-je  en  lui  versant  deux 
doigts  de  vin ; — nous  sommes  Tun  et  1'autre  forts  et 
courageux ;  j'ai  le  foi  que  nous  nous  tirerons  bien  des 
miseres  de  la  vie — A  ta  sant£,  ma  Bertrille/ 

1  Drole  in  the  patois  of  PeVigord  signifies  boy  or  girl. 
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There  are  delightful  pages  earlier,  when  Jacquou 
has  to  choose  his  walk  in  life.  He  was  brought 
up  by  the  cure  of  his  village,  who  taught  him  to 
read  and  write.  He  chooses  to  be  a  '  cultivateur,' 
the  best  of  all  vocations,  cle  plus  sain,  le  plus 
intelligent,  le  plus  libre.'  He  is  to  work  on  the 
land  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  to  continue  his 
lessons  with  the  cure,  who  declares  that  it  is  all 
nonsense  to  say  that  to  till  the  ground  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  any  learning ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  peasant  who  is  educated  is  worth  two,  '  sans 
compter  que  celui  qui  ne  connait  pas  1'histoire  de 
son  pays,  ni  sa  geographic,  n'est  pas  Fran9ais,  pour 
ainsi  dire,'  he  remains  merely  a  native  of  his 
province.  It  is  as  we  have  seen  with  Ronsard, 
love  of  country  is  strong  even  in  poor  peasants 
who  derive  but  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  land. 

The  second  novel  is  somewhat  more  complicated 
in  plot,  but  it  is  equally  interesting  and  contains 
passages  of  great  beauty  and  charm.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  marshy  district — at  least  in  1817 — of 
the  Double.  Daniel  Charbonniere,  a  small  land- 
owner, has  qualified  as  a  doftor,  and  when  his 
studies  at  Montpellier  are  finished,  he  returns 
home  and  tries  to  persuade  the  ignorant  fever- 
stricken  peasants  to  drain  the  land.  There  is  a 
charming  love  idyll  amid  the  grim  tragedy  due  to 
greed  and  ignorance.  I  venture  to  counsel  those 
in  search  of  reposeful  reading  and  tired  of  the  dull 
and  over-done  problem  novel  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  Le  Roy's  acquaintance. 
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The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie  et  son  a<5tion  politique 
(1863-1892)  d'apres  des  documents  nouveaux  et 
inedits.  Par  J.  Tournier. 

An  account  of  an  extraordinary  man  who  was  no  inactive 
spectator  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  but  who  occupied 
himself  in  works  of  all  kinds. 

La  jeunesse  de  La  Mennais  contribution  a  1'etude 
des  origines  du  romantisme  religieux  en  France  au 
XIXe  siecle  d'apres  des  documents  nouveaux  et 
inedits.  Par  Christian  Marechal. 

The  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  religious  life  of  La  Mennais 
from  1782  to  1816.  The  life  of  such  a  man  comprises  the  whole 
history  and  the  whole  philosophy  of  an  epoch,  and  this  volume  is 
intended,  by  explaining  the  life,  to  help  towards  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  epoch. 

La  famille  de  La  Mennais  sous  1'ancien  regime 
et  la  revolution  d'apres  des  documents  nouveaux  et 
inedits.  Par  Christian  Marechal. 

CEuvres  completes  de  Stendhal,  publiees  sous  la 
diredlion  d'Edouard  Champion. 

Each  work  is  to  have  an  introduction  by  a  different  hand, 
among  others  by  D'Annunzio,  Remy  de  Gourmont,  Anatole 
France,  and  Maurice  Barres.  The  two  volumes  that  have  already 
appeared  are  devoted  to  the  *  Vie  de  Henry  Brulard,'  with  an 
introduction  by  Henry  Debraye.  It  is  the  first  time  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  Stendhal. 

La  vie  politique  dans  les  deux  mondes,  publiee 
sous  la  direction  de  A.  Viallate  et  M.  Caudel. 

The  sixth  year  (ist  October,  1911 — 3Oth  September,  1912)  of 
this  very  useful  resume*  of  political  events  all  over  the  world. 
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Edmond  Rostand.     Par  Jules  Haraszti. 

Based  on  a  course  of  University  Extension  Lectures  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  and  now  translated  into  French  from  the  Hungarian. 
Those  who  require  this  sort  of  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
contemporary  writers  will  find  it  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work. 

Deutsches  Fremdworterbuch.  Band  I.  A  to  K. 
Von  Hans  Schulz. 

Most  useful,  not  only  to  Germans,  but  to  all  who  understand 
enough  German  to  read  the  definitions.  It  is  quite  amazing  to 
see  how  many  foreign  words  are  indispensable  in  the  German 
tongue. 

Bibliographic  der  Originalausgaben  deutscher 
Dichtungen  im  Zeitalter  Goethes.  Nach  der 
Quellen  bearbeitet  von  Ernst  Schulte-Strathaus. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 

Containing  the  bibliographies  of  fifteen  authors.  The  full 
title-pages  of  many  of  the  works  cited  are  printed  in  facsimile. 
Such  a  volume  is  a  real  help  to  serious  students  of  German  litera- 
ture, as  most  of  the  books  referred  to  are  so  widely  scattered  as  to 
be  almost  inaccessible. 


The  following  novels  have  appeared  recently  :  — 
Les  aveux  d'un  terroriste.     Par  Ernest  Daudet. 

One  of  his  historical  novels  of  the  revolution  epoch. 

Mon  Amour.     Par  Rene  Boylesve. 

Dingo.     Par  Octave  Mirbeau. 

Such  story  as  there  is  centres  round  a  dog. 

Das  Eisen  im  Feuer.     Von  Clara  Viebig. 

Frau     Beate    und     ihr     Sohn.       Von     Arthur 
Schnitzler. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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A  REJOINDER. 

T  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any 
serious  bibliographer  will  dispute  the 
priority  of  the  publication  of  the  O 
edition  of  De  Foe's  '  Robinson  Crusoe' 
to  that  of  the  first  of  Taylor's  four 
editions,  the  hitherto  accepted  first  edition.  This 
is  a  supposition  which  has  now  passed  into  faft, 
and  is  accepted  without  reserve  by  Mr.  Pollard. 

In  considering  this  problem  some  reason  must 
be  given  for  such  a  disreputable  exhibition  of 
typing,  printing,  and  publishing,  as  the  O  edition 
exhibits.  If  not  for  sale,  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  be,  what  other  reason  can  be  proposed  for  its 
being  set  up  and  bound  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  revises 
bound  ?  If  not  a  revise,  why  was  it  thus  set  up  ? 
Even  admitting  that  it  was  taken  from  a  stolen  or 
uncorrefted  manuscript,  or  from  stolen  and  uncor- 
refted  proof-sheets  of  Taylor's  first  edition,  as 
Mr.  Pollard  suggests,  for  what  purpose  could  it 
have  been  set  up  and  bound  by  the  thieves  except 
for  sale;  and  the  get  up  of  the  book  seems  to 
preclude  that  ? 

But  I  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  variants,  and 
especially  of  those  variants  cited  by  Mr.  Pollard  in 
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proof  of  his  argument  that  the  O  edition  was 
nothing  else  than  the  indecently  executed  handi- 
work of  literary  thieves  or  pirates.  In  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  variants  and  agreements  between 
the  four  editions  of  Taylor,  it  has  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  four  editions  were  set  up 
separately,  and  that  each  has  several  variants 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  some  in  common  with  O. 
Upon  examination  of  the  five  issues  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  some  six  hundred  and  fifteen  impor- 
tant variations  from  O  in  T I ,  which  was  printed, 
according  to  Mr.  Pollard,  from  the  c  corrected 
second  proofs  and  revises  with  additions ' ;  and 
Mr.  Pollard  surmises  that  T3  was  '  printed  from  an 
earlier  stage  of  T1,  to  which  the  additions  had 
not  been  annexed.' 

Mr.  Pollard  gives  fourteen  variants  taken  from 
the  first  ninety-six  pages  of  T1,  and  adduces  six 
of  these,  in  which  T3  of  Taylor's  and  the  O  edition 
agree,  as  of  special  importance,  and  as  proofs  that 
there  must  be  some  connection  between  the  settings 
of  these  two  issues ;  and  he  forms  his  hypothesis 
as  to  this  agreement  by  suggesting  'that  O  was 
printed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  uncorrefted 
first  proofs  of  T1,'  and  that  T3  was  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  corrected  proofs  or 
revises. 

I  reprint  the  six  variants : 

page  6.  The  addition  of  '  most '  to  c  miserablest.' 
„    56.  The  absence  of c  I '  before  c  flung/ 
„    56.  The  substitution  of  cof'  in  T1,  instead  of 
c  for  their  weight '  in  O. 
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page  8 1 .  The  substitution  of  '  that '  in  T ' ,  for  '  the 

day '  in  O. 
„    83.  The  substitution  of  'driven'  in  T1,  for 

6  driving  J  in  O. 
,    94.  The  introduction  of  '  stark  '  in  T l  before 

c  calm '  in  O. 

Mr.  Pollard  thinks  these  six  variants  are  im- 
portant in  proving  an  intimate  agreement  between 
the  O  and  the  T3  editions,  because  O  and  T3  agree 
in  giving  similar  readings  both  varying  from  T1. 
These  readings  are  '  most  miserablest,'  '  and  flung,' 
and  'stark  calm'  in  O  and  T3,  while  in  T1  the 
readings  are  '  miserablest,'  '  and  I  flung,'  and  'calm.' 
But  when  we  find  that  these  three  variants  read 
the  same  in  O,  T2,  T3,  T4,  and  remember  that 
all  the  five  editions  were  set  up  separately,  and 
possibly  by  different  compositors,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  readings  found  in  T1  alone  are  incorreft, 
and  when  we  further  find  that  the  thirty-four 
variants  in  which  T2  is  not  in  agreement  with 
T1  are  all  found  in  O,  T2,  T3  and  T4  the  deduc- 
tion falls.  Of  the  other  three  variants  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Pollard — c  of  instead  of c  for,'  '  the  '  instead 
of  '  that,'  and  '  driving '  instead  of  '  driven ' — we  find 
that  'of  appears  only  in  O  and  T2,  and  'for'  in 
T1,  T3,and  T4;  'the' appears  in  O,  T3,  T4,  and 
'that'  in  T1,  T2;  and  'driving'  appears  in  O, 
T3,  T4,  and  'driven'  in  T1,  T2.  We  find  no 
marked  agreement  between  the  O  and  the  T3 
editions,  as  the  six  O  readings  which  are  quoted 
as  proofs  are  supported  by  the  T2  readings  four 
times,  by  the  T3  readings  five  times,  and  by  the 
T4  readings  five  times. 
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Moreover  we  find  that  T2,  T3,  and  T4  have 
each  variants  of  note  peculiar  to  themselves,  show- 
ing that  each  edition  had  the  supervision  of  some 
one  in  the  setting  up,  and  that  each  edition  was 
not  a  simple  reprint  of  a  former  setting  up. 

A  fairly  close  examination  of  the  various  texts 
shows  that  T1,  T2,  T3,  and  T4  agree  in  many 
hundreds  of  variants  from  O,  and  that  T2,  T3,  and 
T4  agree  with  O  against  T1  in  some  peculiar 
variants,  such  as  'might'  for  'must,'  'three' 
for  '  two,'  '  aversion  '  for  '  nature,'  '  Bough  '  for 
c  Trees,'  and  others.  From  this  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude  that  T3  is  a  more  exact  reprint  of  the 
proofs,  revises,  and  additions  from  which  T  *  was 
set  up  than  T l  itself.  Grammatical,  orthographical, 
and  printing-house  errors  may  be  passed  by,  but  it 
is  incomprehensible  how,  in  setting  up  the  various 
editions,  compositors  could  substitute  '  nature '  for 
'  aversion,'  '  Trees '  for  '  Bough,'  '  Bordeaux  '  for 
'Thoulouse,'  'sisters'  for  'brothers,'  'land'  for 
'  coast,'  or  '  anything '  for  '  shore,'  unless  instruc- 
tions had  been  received  to  do  so. 

I  understand  Mr.  Pollard  considers  that  where 
sentences  contain  words  found  in  T3  and  O,  but 
not  in  T1,  these  renderings  are  taken  from  the 
second  corrected  proofs  or  revises  to  which  the 
additions  had  not  been  made ;  but  the  important 
examples  he  gives  for  this  contention  militate 
against  any  such  use  of  revises  which  had  not  also 
the  variants  spoken  of.  If  such  variants  were 
found  the  same  proofs  must  have  been  used  for  the 
three  later  editions,  as  the  agreements  of  T2,  T3, 
and  T4  show.  Mr.  Pollard's  hypothesis  therefore 
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requires  that  the  loss  of  the  correfted  proofs  con- 
taining the  additions  should  have  occurred  imme- 
diately after  the  issue  of  T1,  and  that  this  loss 
continued  till  after  the  issue  of  T4. 

An  hypothesis  which  requires  first  the  assump- 
tion of  a  stealing  of  the  uncorre6led  proofs,  a  loss 
of  the  corrected  proofs,  and  the  absence  of  any 
copy  of  the  work  after  the  two  editions  had  been 
issued,  is  somewhat  elaborate. 

I  think  an  hypothesis  which  tries  to  explain  the 
puzzle  by  the  supposition  that  a  man  of  genius, 
with  wonderful  powers  of  composition,  and  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  prolific  authors  known,  either 
dictated  the  O  reading  to  his  own  employes  in  his 
own  printing  office,  or  conceived  the  idea  of  print- 
ing several  copies  of  his  own  manuscript  for 
submitting  to  the  publishers,  as  a  less  expensive 
method  than  making  several  transcriptions  for  that 
purpose,  is  a  much  more  feasible  explanation  than 
such  an  elaborate  hypothesis. 

The  conclusions  which  we  may  draw  from  a 
careful  observation  of  the  description  of  the  storm 
off  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  the  variants  in  which 
passage  interest  Mr.  Pollard  most,  is  that  the 
words  in  this  sentence  as  found  in  O  were  retained, 
or  altered,  as  follows  : 

1.  'Shore'  was  retained  by  De  Foe  in  all  the 
editions. 

2.  '  Observe '  was  changed  in  all  to  c  See/ 

3.  '  Shore  '  was  changed  in  T 3  only  to  *  anything.' 

4.  «  Strand  J  was  changed  in  T '  and  T 2  to  «  Shore/ 

5.  '  help  '  was  changed  in  all  to  '  assist.' 

6.  '  Shore '  was  changed  in  T3only  to  'land.' 
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7.  c  Shore '  was  retained  in  all. 

8.  '  Shore'  was  changed  in  T3  only  to  '  Coast.' 
This  runs  counter  to  the  suggestion  that  there  is 

a  closer  agreement  between  T3  and  the  O  readings 
than  between  T3  and  the  other  editions. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Pollard's  belief  is 
that  the  production  is  that  of  a  thief  who  stole  the 
uncorre6ted  proof  of  De  Foe.  In  support  of  this 
theory  Mr.  Pollard  says : 

The  difference  of  the  spelling  of  Crusoe  c  may 
quite  possibly  be  due  to  more  than  chance.  In 
any  case,  after  De  Foe's  book  had  made  a  success 
under  the  name  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  it  would 
be  very  unlikely  that  in  any  reprint  of  it  this  name 
should  be  changed  to  "  Robeson  Cruso."  He 
adds,  '  T 3 ,  Taylor's  Third  Edition,  was  set  up,  in 
part,  not  from  his  First  or  Second,  as  printed  off, 
but  from  a  nearly  correct  set  of  second  proofs,  or 
revises,  of  the  First.' 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  pirate,  where  are  the 
numerous  copies  which  would  be  sold  ?  What 
pirate  publishing  to  make  money  thereby  would, 
when  doing  so,  take  a  work  which  had  been  suc- 
cessful under  one  name  and 

(1)  change  the  name  of  the  hero  in  any  way, 

and  so  arouse  suspicion  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  copy  ? 

(2)  omit  the  residence  of  the  hero  ? 

(3)  change    his    actions    from    improbabilities 

to   absurdities  ?     (instances   of  which   Mr. 
Pollard  gives) 

(4)  publish     the    work    in    such    a    disgraceful 

manner,  when  the  cost  of  composition  in  a 
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usual  and  more  sightly  manner  would  have 
been  very  little  more,  and  this  slight 
additional  expense  would  certainly  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  the  publisher,  and 
brought  a  larger  return  by  a  better  price 
and  increased  sale  ? 

Why  did  De  Foe  or  Taylor  not  speak  of  the 
piracy  and  denounce  it  ? 

In  the  other  cases  of  known  piracies  of  De  Foe's 
works  ('Jure  Divino,'  or  Cox's  piracy),  copies  of 
which  can  be  found  any  day  if  sought  for,  the 
issue  is  well  got  up,  as  good  as  T I . 

Where  is  there  another  book  got  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  this  issue  for  sale  ? 

Pirates  pirated  the  works  of  known  authors,  and 
favourite  works  which  they  knew,  or  expefted, 
would  find  many  purchasers — such  as '  The  Elzevir 
Classics,'  '  Religio  Medici ' — but  up  to  this  date, 
1719,  no  famous  English  novel  of  such  a  character 
was  in  existence. 

If  a  piracy  it  would  not  be  printed  until  the 
success  of  the  original  had  been  attained,  and  this 
O  edition  was  ostensibly  issued  in  1719;  and  that 
it  is  a  prior  rendering  to  all  Taylor's  editions 
cannot  be  gainsayed. 

If  printed  after  success  was  attained — and  success 
was  immediate — why  was  one  of  Taylor's  editions 
not  taken  and  simply  used  as  a  copy  ?  a  much 
simpler,  quicker,  and  cheaper  method,  and  there- 
fore more  in  accordance  with  the  pirate's  object— 
rapid  plunder. 

The  great  changes  in  the  title-page — for  example, 
that  in  the  spelling  of  the  name,  in  the  removal  of 
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the  words  '  Of  York,  Mariner,'  and  in  the  insertion 
of  the  statement,  '  And  delivered  to  a  Friend ' — 
would  at  once  arouse  intending  purchasers  to  doubt 
that  this  was  a  copy  of  the  successful  work. 

There  have  been  many  pirated  issues  of  famous 
works,  among  others  the  following :  Richardson's 
novels,  Fielding's  'Joseph  Andrews  '  (Dublin,  1742), 
'Jure  Divino'  by  De  Foe  (published  in  1706), 
Cox's  abridgment  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe  '  (August, 
1719),  c  Religio  Medici'  by  Browne,  'Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  various  Elzevir's,  and  Hudibras.  But 
all  these,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  got  up  decently, 
and  are  now  easily  procurable.  They  are  also,  so 
far  as  I  know,  copies  of  the  works  they  profess  to 
be,  and  no  pirate  has  ever  made  such  a  multiplicity 
of  changes,  generally  for  the  worse,  as  we  find  in 
this  duodecimo  volume.  If  the  O  edition  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  is  a  piracy,  it  is  unique  in  the 
pirate's  endeavour  to  make  it  unsaleable. 

Mr.  Pollard  suggests  that  the  volume  may  be 
a  chap-book,  printed  for  sale  by  book-pedlars. 
Where  is  there  a  chap-book  like  it  got  up  for  sale  ? 

If  it  be  a  book-pedlar's  chap-book,  it  is  unique 
in  more  ways  than  one  : 

1.  Why  should  a  pirate  issuing  a  work  for  sale 
by  book-pedlars  take  the  trouble  to  correft  it  and 
make  it  unsaleable  ? 

2.  Would  any  printer,  printing  to  order  or  for 
sale,  produce  a  book  like  the  O  ? 

3 .  Would  any  pedlar-pirate  who  paid  for  the  print- 
ing go  to  a  printing-office  where  the  font  of  type  was 
so  meagre,  and  pay  for  such  a  disgraceful  specimen  of 
printing  ?    He  would  not  accept  such  a  hotch-potch. 
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Mr.  Pollard,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
silence  of  De  Foe  and  Taylor  in  regard  to  this 
piracy,  thinks  CA  whole  edition  might  have  been 
sold  in  this  way  without  either  De  Foe  or  Taylor 
ever  hearing  of  it.'  This  is  possible,  but  highly 
improbable. 

But  how  does  Mr.  Pollard  account  for  no  copy 
having  come  to  light  till  the  twentieth  century, 
while  numerous  copies  of  Taylor's  first  edition 
have  appeared,  and  sold  for  high  prices  when  put 
up  for  auction  ? 

4.  Would  any  printer,  save  he  were  himself  the 
author,  and  printing  it  for  the  purposes  of  proof, 
print  it  in  such  a  disjointed  fashion,  sheet  by  sheet, 
each  quire  containing  three  or  four  different  speci- 
mens of  type  ? 

The  statement  found  on  the  title-page  is  that 
the  issue  is  '  Printed  for  the  Booksellars  of  London 
and  Westminster,'  and  Mr.  Pollard  thinks  that  this 
tends  to  prove  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  sold 
by  them,  but  by  itinerant  pedlars  in  the  country. 
But  we  find  that  this  is  not  an  unusual  imprint  on 
De  Foe's  title-pages,  as,  on  cursorily  examining 
Lee's  list  of  De  Foe's  works,  it  will  be  seen  that 
similar  statements  are  made  on  the  title-pages  of 
seven  of  them.  This  statement,  therefore,  does 
not  assist  us  to  the  inference  that  the  work  was 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  c  Booksellers  of 
London  and  Westminster,'  but  was  issued  for  the 
Booksellers  for  Country  sale  by  Book-pedlars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  reported  by  Chalmers 
and  others,  that  De  Foe  had  a  difficulty  in  finding 
a  publisher  for  the  work.  The  publishers  had  till 
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then  no  knowledge  of  how  any  work  by  De  Foe, 
except  political  or  theological  works,  would  take 
with  the  public ;  nor  had  they  any  experience  in 
the  sale  of  a  novel,  as  this  was  the  first  English 
novel  they  had  been  offered.  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  De  Foe,  having  had  his  novel 
declined,  and  having  exceptional,  if  not  unique, 
opportunities  of  having  his  manuscript  typed 
gratuitously,  had  a  few  copies  printed  to  submit  it 
to  other  publishers,  instead  of  having  several  copies 
transcribed,  which  would  have  cost  in  his  case 
more  than  the  setting  up  of  his  manuscript  at  one 
of  his  own  offices  by  his  own  workmen. 

Mr.  Pollard  considers  that  c  under  any  conceiv- 
able circumstances  it  would,  either  in  money  or 
time,  be  an  expensive  thing  to  do,  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  to  have  the  book  fairly  transcribed/ 
and  says  that  c  for  an  author  of  De  Foe's  standing 
printing  his  book  in  a  shabby  edition  not  intended 
for  sale  in  order  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  I  think 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel/ 

What  was  De  Foe's  standing  in  1719  ?  He  was 
known  as  a  writer  of  political  and  religious  works, 
and  had,  according  to  Lee's  list,  published  during 
the  previous  twelve  months,  the  following  works 
— viz. : 

1718.     No. 

May  6.  185.  'Memoirs  of  Public  Transactions  in  the 
Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,' etc.  pp.  139,  I2s.  Printed 
by  T.  Warren. 

1 8  6.  cThe  Case  of  the  War  in  Italy    stated.' 
pp.  34,  6d.     Printed  by  T.  Warren. 
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187.  'Memoirs    of    Dl    Williams    with    some 

account  of  his  scheme  for  the  vigorous 
propagation  of  Religion/  pp.  86,  2s.  6d. 
bound.  E.  Curll. 

1 8 8.  c  Family    Instructor    Family    Breaches    & 

Religious  Duties,'  etc.    Vol.  II,  pp.  404. 
1719. 

Jan.  10.  1 90.  *  Friendly  Rebuke  to  one  Parson  Benjamin/ 
by  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
PP-  32>  6d- 

He  then  wrote  c  Robinson  Crusoe,'  but  having 
failed  on  account  of  the  reasons  given  above  to 
find  a  publisher  for  his  manuscript,  as  Chalmers  and 
others  aver,  it  is  suggested  that  he  had  it  composed 
with  the  refuse  type  at  one  or  more  of  the  offices 
where  he  was  proprietor,  editor,  or  conductor, 
where  he  could  get  it  cheaply  set  up,  and  had  a 
few  copies  struck  off  to  submit  the  work  for  sale 
to  different  publishers. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  work,  its 
varied  typography,  and  general  shabby  get  up 
favours  this  hypothesis.  Where  is  there  a  book 
published  for  sale  having  such  a  get  up  as  this 
grotesque  specimen  of  typography  ? 

Mr.  Pollard  says  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
parallel  of  an  author  of  De  Foe's  standing  typing 
the  proof  to  find  a  publisher;  but  there  is  no 
parallel  to  De  Foe  as  an  author  of  genius,  having 
such  opportunities  as  he  had,  to  make  such  a 
proof.  He  himself  certainly  did  not  print  it  for 
sale ;  but  with  the  opportunities  he  had — viz., 
being  engaged  as  proprietor,  or  editor,  or  conductor 
in  the  following  printing-offices — his  position  was 
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quite  an  exceptional  one.  He  was  at  the  date 
given,  1719,  so  engaged — in  the  case  of  'Mist's 
Journal '  in  secret — with 

(1)  a  monthly  publication  of  nearly  one  thousand 

pages  ('  Mercurius  Politicus  ')  ; 

(2)  a  paper  published  weekly  (c  Mist's  Journal ')  ; 

(3)  another  paper  appearing  thrice  a  week  (the 

c  Whitehall  Evening  Post ')  ; 

(4)  and  another  weekly  paper. 

I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  parallel  case  in  which 
an  author  could  obtain  the  services  of  compositors 
so  cheaply,  or  even  gratuitously,  at  varied  intervals 
of  time,  the  compositors  receiving  a  sheet  at  a 
time,  and  being  in  a  position  to  use  the  surplus 
type  not  required  for  the  issue  of  the  number  of 
the  journal  then  in  hand.  When  we  remember 
the  genius  of  the  author,  and  his  fertility  in  new 
projects,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  this 
method  of  setting  up  and  printing  a  few  copies, 
instead  of  having  them  transcribed,  for  submitting 
to  various  publishers,  would  readily  occur  to  him, 
and  that  he  thus  produced  the  first  printed  proof. 
In  the  case  of  '  Mist's  Journal,'  the  setting  up  of 
the  proof  might  only  be  a  return  for  his  services 
to  the  journal ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  c  Whitehall 
Evening  Post '  he  was  dealing  with  his  own 
property  and  his  own  employes.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion does  at  least  give  one  colourable  explanation  of 
the  O  edition,  and  no  less  than  Mr.  Pollard's  theory 
of  a  pirated  edition,  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  fafts 
known  about  '  Robeson  Cruso.'  The  very  fadt  of 
the  author's  unique  and  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties may  have  given  him  the  idea  of  having  a 
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printed,  instead  of  a  transcribed,  manuscript,  or 
I  should  like  to  add  yet  another  suggestion — viz., 
that  with  his  abnormal  powers  of  quick  composi- 
tion, he  may  even  have  dictated  the  work  to  one 
of  his  employes  after  the  issues  for  the  day  of  the 
journal  at  whose  office  he  was  working  had  been 
set  up,  employing  therefor  the  remainder  of  the 
font  of  type  which  was  not  required  for  the  issue 
of  that  day. 

If  we  assume  that  O  is  De  Foe's  typed  proof  for 
exhibition  to  several  publishers,  and  that  from  it 
the  corrected  proofs  and  revises  were  made  for  all 
Taylor's  editions,  the  whole  is  clearer.  If  it  be  a 
printed  proof  of  the  period,  it  is  unique  as  such. 
What  other  hypothesis  fits  the  case  so  well?  It 
covers  the  whole  of  the  fa6ls  known  about 
c  Robeson  Cruso.' 

This  assumption  that  it  is  a  proof,  easily  and 
cheaply  obtainable  by  the  author  at  different  private 
printing-offices,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the 
work  to  various  publishers,  and  is  therefore,  the 
earliest  typewritten  manuscript  on  record,  explains 

(1)  its  peculiarly  disreputable  guise; 

(2)  the  employment  of  four  fonts  of  type,  or 

rather  the  refuse  of  the  fonts  of  type, 
which  would  be  available  after  the  current 
issue  of  the  journal  at  whose  office  it  was 
printed  was  set  up ; 

(3)  the  sheets  being  in  the  hands  of  different 

compositors,  and  thereby 

(4)  the  inability  to  regulate  the  amount  of  copy 

necessary  to  fill  a  sheet,  and  therefore,  the 
necessity  to  employ  larger  type  at  the  end 
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of  the  sheets  so  as  to  extend  the  lines  to 
meet  the  lines  on  the  first  page  of  the  next 
sheet ; 

(5)   the  composing  being  in  batches  at  intervals 
of  time,  and  probably  set  up  by  different 
compositors  at  different  printing-offices. 
No   other  conjecture   tallies    so   well  with   the 
fa<5ls  we  possess — appearances,  corrections,  etc. — as 
this  I  have  given. 

RESUME. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  O  edition  is  the  first 
printed  proof  on  record,  and  that  it  found  its 
origin  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  man  of 
genius,  whose  opportunities  for  getting  such  a 
proof  printed  cheaply,  or  free  of  charge,  were 
without  a  parallel ;  and  the  result  is  not  merely  a 
form  of  proof  that  is  unique  as  the  first  printed 
proof  on  record,  but  a  book  that  is  unique  in  all 
bibliography,  when  its  guise  and  typography  are 
inspected,  and  the  profusion  of  changes  which  De 
Foe  thought  necessary  to  make  after  its  acceptance 
by  Taylor  are  examined.  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
it  was  issued  for  sale,  and  what  other  purpose  than 
a  proof  can  be  suggested  as  the  reason  for  any  one 
printing  it  ? 

W.  LAIDLAW  PURVES. 


NOTES   BY  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

IN  the  single  page  available  I  can  only  jot  down  a 
few  notes,  (i)  The  contention  of  Dr.  Purves  that 
his  O  edition  is  a  Proof  was  tenable,  though 
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improbable,  when  only  one  copy  was  known. 
Between  the  writing  and  the  appearance  of  my 
article  another  was  discovered,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  A  third  turned  up  in  the 
Browning  sale.  Surely  when  three  copies  of  such 
a  scrubby  little  book  survive  we  must  presume 
publication.  (ii)  I  imagine  my  pirate  to  have 
pirated  better  than  he  knew — i.e.,  to  have  printed 
his  piracy  for  sale  as  a  chapbook  before,  not  after, 
the  great  success  of  the  book.  If  so,  many  of  Dr. 
Purves's  arguments  fall  to  the  ground,  (iii)  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  anonymous  imprint  proves 
piracy,  only  that  it  is  very  compatible  with  it. 
(iv)  If  Dr.  Purves  is  correft  in  his  collations, 
T2  is  of  more  importance  than  I  thought.  As  the 
only  means  of  solving  this  bibliographical  puzzle  I 
am  looking  round  for  some  way  of  getting  at  least 
part  of  the  O  edition  reprinted  with  the  readings 
of  Taylor's  first  four  editions  in  the  notes.  Until 
this  is  done  further  discussion  cannot  be  very 
profitable. 

A.  W.  P. 
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I. 

|N  article  in  the  August  number  of  the 
'Contemporary  Review/  signed  'Some 
London  Librarians/  suggests  a  scheme 
which  in  its  essence  is  so  excellent  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  it  our  support. 
We  feel  all  the  more  bound  to  draw  attention  to 
it  because,  as  presented  by  its  authors,  it  is  tied 
up  with  a  proposal  sufficiently  unreasonable  to 
deprive  the  scheme  itself  of  any  prospecfl  of  success. 
Fortunately  the  scheme  and  the  proposed  method 
of  starting  it  are  easily  separable,  and  we  shall  be 
doing  the  authors  the  best  service  in  our  power  if 
we  succeed  in  dissociating  them. 

The  scheme  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Loan  Collection  of  books  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  research  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  The  proposal 
with  which  it  is  entangled  is  that  the  Bodleian, 
the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  the  Advocates 
Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  libraries  of  four 
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Scottish  Universities,  and  of  Sion  College,  London, 
should  be  called  upon  c  to  bear  their  share  in  ex- 
tending the  work  of  research  by  lending  such  items 
of  their  stock  as  might  be  from  time  to  time 
required  by  the  new  State  Library  Authority  in 
consideration  of  their  retention  of  the  copyright 
privilege  or  of  the  annual  grant  voted  in  commuta- 
tion of  that  privilege,'  It  will  probably  be  news 
to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  four  Scottish 
Universities  and  Sion  College  are  in  receipt  of  such 
an  annual  grant.  It  is,  however,  a  fa£t  that  from 
1710,  when  the  first  Copyright  A6t  was  passed,  to 
1 836  they  possessed  the  legal  right  of  claiming  new 
books  from  publishers  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  the 
University  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Advocates  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  last,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  passed  over  altogether  by  the  authors  of  the 
article,1  perhaps  from  ignorance  that  it  is  excluded 
from  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  When,  in  1836,  this 
privilege  was  withdrawn,  after  being  exercised  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  it  was  felt  that 
some  consideration  was  due  to  these  libraries,  and 
Glasgow  was  awarded  an  annual  grant  of  £707, 
St.  Andrew's  £630,  Edinburgh  £575>  Aberdeen 
£320,  and  Sion  College  £363,  these  varying 
amounts  being  presumably  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  respeftive  libraries  had  used 
their  right  of  claim.  It  is  the  annual  payment  of 
these  sums  which  it  is  now  proposed  should  be 
made  contingent  on  the  libraries  in  question  grant- 

1  As  is,  also,  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  on  which  a  similar 
right  of  claim  has  lately  been  conferred. 
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ing  to  c  the  new  State  Library  Authority '  a  right 
to  call  for  the  loan  of  c  such  items  of  their  stock ' 
as  it  might  from  time  to  time  require,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  three  larger  libraries  it  is  the  un- 
repealed  privilege  itself  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  pressure. 

As  we  hope  to  show  before  we  finish,  our  objeft 
in  this  criticism  is  entirely  friendly,  and  we  shall 
therefore  >  take  it  for  granted  that  the  proposed 
State  Library  Authority  could  be  trusted  to  exercise 
its  powers  with  complete  wisdom  and  reasonable- 
ness, and  that  our  authors  omitted  to  set  down  any 
suggestions  for  restricting  them,  say  from  demand- 
ing the  loan  of  the  'Codex  Bezae'  from  Cambridge, 
solely  because  any  such  procedure  on  the  part  of 
their  ideal  Library  Authority  would  be  unthinkable. 
But  granting,  as  we  are  prepared  to  do,  that  the 
proposed  powers  would  be  exercised  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  restraint,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  element  of  compulsion  thus  introduced 
into  the  scheme  is  indefensible,  and  until  it  is  with- 
drawn makes  success  impossible. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  at  the  time  the  copyright 
privileges  were  granted1  they  were  regarded  as  a 

1  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  authors  of  the  article  dating,  even 
in  a  table,  the  copyright  privileges  of  Oxford  from  1610,  and  of 
Cambridge  from  1652.  The  delivery  of  books  to  the  Bodleian  by 
the  Stationers'  Company  was  originally  the  result  of  a  private 
transaction  cr  arrangement  between  the  Stationers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  had  no  State  sanction.  In  1652  the  University  of 
Oxford  was  in  the  black  book  of  the  Commonwealth  government 
for  the  support  that  it  had  given  to  the  king,  while  Cambridge  was 
high  in  favour.  Cambridge  was  therefore  put  on  an  equality  with 
Oxford  in  this  matter.  But  it  was  not  until  1710  that  these 
privileges  were  connected  with  copyright. 
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pure  gift  or  endowment  to  the  institutions  in 
question.  Even  so,  to  alter  the  conditions  of  a 
grant  over  two  ihundred  years  old  requires  very 
strong  justification.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
Universities  in  question  or  their  libraries  are  less 
efficient  than  they  were  in  1710.  All  that  can  be 
alleged  is  that  they  are  no  longer  the  only  Univer- 
sities, and  that  even  if  no  others  had  come  into 
existence  learning  and  research,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  library  facilities,  are  no  longer  a  University 
monopoly.  The  simple  answer  to  all  this  is  that 
the  State  has  already  recognised  the  new  situation 
with  reasonable  liberality,  and  that  when  it  is 
giving  through  the  Board  of  Education  a  large 
annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  newer  English 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  to  incite  it  to 
make  the  £2,232  distributed  among  the  four 
Scottish  Universities  a  pretext  for  claiming  special 
rights  over  their  libraries  is  monstrous.  In  the  allo- 
cation of  the  Parliamentary  grant  the  building  up 
of  efficient  libraries  in  the  institutions  subsidized  is 
kept  carefully  in  sight.  It  is  in  most  cases  entirely 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  that  the  normal 
income  of  the  libraries  is  found,  and  special  alloca- 
tions for  library  purposes  are  frequently  made. 

We  go  on  to  point  out  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  grants  in  lieu  of  copyright  privileges  and  the 
copyright  privileges  themselves  are  not  free  grants, 
but  a  return  for  services  rendered.  There  is  at 
least  an  implied  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
libraries  that  they  will  not  sell  or  destroy  the  books 
received  under  the  A61,  but  will  continue  to  house 
them,  keep  some  kind  of  a  register  or  catalogue  of 
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them,  and  permit  them  to  be  seen  by  proper 
persons  in  the  library  itself.  Will  anyone  main- 
tain that  when  a  book  has  been  kept  under  these 
conditions  for  a  hundred,  for  fifty,  or  even  for 
twenty  years,  it  has  not  been  paid  for  ?  It  would 
not  be  fantastic  even  to  maintain  that  the  few 
hundreds  a  year  granted  as  compensation  in  1836 
do  very  little  more  than  pay  for  the  housing  of  the 
books  received  up  to  that  time.  Granted  that  the 
institutions  are  benefited,  the  State  is  benefited 
also.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  community 
that  there  should  be  libraries  of  record  (a  part, 
though  certainly  not  the  whole,  of  whose  function 
is  to  serve  as  book-museums),  as  well  as  working- 
libraries  where  the  well-chosen  book  may  be 
honourably  worn  out  in  less  than  a  year.  To 
reduce  the  number  of  these  libraries  of  record  is 
not  good  policy.  We  have  none  too  many. 
There  is  a  simple  dilemma  in  this  matter  which  is 
not  easily  answered.  Either  any  given  book  can 
be  replaced  or  it  cannot.  If  it  cannot  be  replaced, 
it  should  not  lightly  be  sent  travelling.  If  it  can 
be  replaced,  the  new  Library  Authority,  if  reason- 
ably provided  with  funds,  can  buy  another  copy. 

Our  last  argument  is  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
but  we  think  there  is  some  cogency  in  it.  The 
copyright  privileges,  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
write  glibly,  when  looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view,  are  not  privileges,  but  burdens  imposed  by 
the  State  on  publishers  and  authors,  of  whom  the 
latter,  at  all  events,  and  often  the  former  also,  are 
by  no  means  rich.  The  reality  of  the  burden,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  lies  not  in  handing 
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over  a  few  copies  of  a  book,  because  even  in  a 
small  edition,  such  as  500,  the  cost  of  producing 
these  is  almost  negligible.  When  495  have  been 
printed  the  expense  of  five  more  is  only  the  price 
of  the  paper  and  casing.  The  real  burden  consists 
in  the  loss  of  customers.  Now,  as  long  as  the 
books  handed  over  go  to  five  or  six  libraries  of 
record  and  remain  there  permanently,  the  loss 
probably  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  of 
the  adtual  number  of  copies  delivered.  But  if 
these  copies  under  an  ingenious  system  of  distribu- 
tion are  to  be  made  available  in  any  English  or 
Scottish  library,  the  potentiality  of  loss  of  custom 
will  be  very  greatly  increased.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  it  used  to  be  a  recognised  practice  for 
the  Union  Societies  to  refrain  from  taking  copies 
of  any  University  magazines,  on  the  ground  that 
if  they  could  be  seen  at  the  Society's  rooms  it 
would  ruin  their  sale.  It  is  even  said  that  when 
the  editors  of  these  papers  showed  a  disposition  to 
criticise  the  Society,  the  threat  to  purchase  a 
dozen  copies  sufficed  to  induce  a  milder  mood. 
If  publishers  know  that  when  they  have  sent 
copies  of  an  expensive  book  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge these  may  be  made  to  supply  the  wants  of 
all  the  University  and  municipal  libraries  in 
England,  their  affection  for  the  Copyright  A61 
will  not  be  increased.  There  is  a  real  possibility 
that  a  National  Loan  Collection  might  be  so  skil- 
fully worked  in  the  interest  of  students,  that  the 
difficulty  in  getting  a  serious  book  published  might 
be  very  considerably  increased.  If  new  English 
books  are  to  be  circulated  by  the  Research  Library 
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at  all,  let  the  Library  Authority  at  least  make  a 
good  start  by  paying  for  them. 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  reasons  weigh  with  the 
authors  of  the  article  we  are  discussing,  let  them 
remember  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the 
Scottish  Universities  are  not  exactly  unrepresented 
in  Parliament,  and  that  they  will  not  be  left  with- 
out friends  and  alumni  even  should  the  formal 
University  representation  be  abolished.  Our 
authors  have  decided  that  they  had  better  leave 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  c  entirely  out  of 
consideration  as  a  contributory.'  '  As  regards  the 
Endowed  and  Professional  Libraries,'  they  see 
clearly  the  need  of  '  emphasising  the  fact  that  the 
initiative  must  proceed  from  them.'  Let  them  be 
content  to  extend  this  freedom  to  the  University 
Libraries  also,  and  pray  that  their  ungracious 
suggestion  of  putting  pressure  on  them  through 
their  < Copyright  Privileges'  may  soon  be  forgotten. 

II. 

WE  come  now  to  the  second  and  more  agreeable 
part  of  our  task,  that  of  supporting  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  the  scheme  of  these  'London  Librarians' 
for  a  National  Loan  Collection  for  the  use  of 
research  workers,  which  we  regard  as  the  natural 
complement  and  crown  of  the  government  aid 
which  has  now  for  many  years  been  given  to 
Universities  and  University  Colleges.  As  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  fairly  generous  support  has 
been  given  to  the  libraries  of  individual  colleges. 
But  very  few  of  these  libraries  can  attempt  to 
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provide  from  their  own  resources,  even  when  thus 
supplemented,  anything  more  than  the  books 
which  are  needed  by  undergraduates  or  junior 
graduates  while  working  for  their  degrees.  By 
bequest  or  presentation,  however,  many  special 
collections  of  a  more  advanced  character  have  been 
acquired  by  individual  libraries,  in  which  at 
present  they  stand  out  rather  like  excrescences. 
An  important  step  will  have  been  taken  towards 
the  formation  of  a  National  Loan  Collection  as 
soon  as  any  two  or  more  Universities  or  Colleges 
agree  to  give  each  other  a  right  of  call  in  respecSt 
to  their  special  collections,  so  that  volumes  not 
needed  for  the  moment  by  any  student  in  one 
library  could  be  borrowed  for  a  definite  term  for 
the  use  of  a  student  in  another.  In  this  way  books 
(say)  from  the  Christie  Collection  at  the  Viftoria 
University,  Manchester,  could  be  made  available 
for  readers  at  University  College,  London,  and 
books  from  the  Barlow  or  Mocatta  collections  at 
University  College  for  readers  at  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this. 
At  Oxford  real  efforts  have  been  made  to  render 
the  books  in  the  College  libraries  not  in  the 
Bodleian  available  for  use  there.  In  France,  under 
certain  restrictions,  books  from  almost  any  pro- 
vincial library  may  be  read  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris.  In  Prussia  a  high  degree  of  co- 
operation among  the  different  University  libraries 
has  already  been  attained.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  this  system  should  not  be  carried  as  far  in 
England  as  it  has  already  been  carried  successfully 
in  other  countries.  In  order  that  it  may  be  set  on 
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foot,  however,  the  contents  of  all  the  participating 
libraries  must  be  known,  and  this  involves  expense. 
The  cost,  it  is  true,  might  be  defrayed  spontane- 
ously by  the  different  institutions  (University 
College,  London,  has  already  catalogued  its  Mocatta 
and  Barlow  books,  and  we  believe  that  a  catalogue 
of  the  Christie  Colleclion  is  nearing  completion), 
but  it  might  also  be  defrayed  by  a  special  alloca- 
tion of  funds  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

When  we  have  got  as  far  as  this  a  substantial 
beginning  will  have  been  made,  but  we  shall  only 
have  touched  the  fringe  of  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operation. So  far  we  have  contemplated  only  a 
system  of  loans  between  libraries  of  the  same  class, 
each  library  continuing  to  house  its  entire  stock, 
except  when  some  portion  of  it  is  temporarily  lent 
to  another.  But  the  housing  of  books  is  an  expen- 
sive matter,  more  especially  in  universities  and 
colleges  where  architects  are  more  concerned  to 
devise  a  handsome  building  than  to  find  storage  for 
the  maximum  number  of  books  that  the  space 
might  hold.  Unused  books  fill  up  this  space  and 
fill  up  catalogue  space  as  well,  so  that  librarians 
hesitate  to  reprint  a  catalogue  when  it  needs  re- 
printing, because  so  large  a  part  of  it  would  be 
taken  up  by  books  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  frequenters  of  this  particular  library,  are 
dead.  Books  which  are  dead  in  the  eyes  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  reader  need  not  be  dead  altogether, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  means  of  disposing  of 
unusable  stock  save  to  sell  or  pulp  it,  to  both  of 
which  there  may  be  grave  objections.  If  a  book- 
stack  were  built  where  land  is  cheap  and  books 
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could  be  deposited  there  without  any  absolute 
surrender  of  ownership,  but  on  terms  permitting 
them  to  be  lent  to  other  libraries  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  deposit,  overcrowding  might  be 
immensely  relieved  and  the  books  in  question  given 
a  new  and  much  extended  chance  of  usefulness. 
Specialist  libraries,  obliged  to  acquire  the  newest 
editions  as  soon  as  they  appear,  would  be  especially 
relieved  by  the  existence  of  such  a  depository. 

But  the  depository,  to  which  we  may  now  give 
the  more  dignified  title  the  National  Loan  Collec- 
tion, would  exist  not  merely  to  house  volumes 
reje&ed  by  its  contributory  libraries,  but  to  buy 
books  which  at  present  no  single  English  library 
can  afford.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  output 
of  books  has  enormously  increased  ;  knowledge  has 
become  immensely  more  detailed,  and  it  has  become 
very  largely  internationalized.  Wherever  there  is 
a  group  of  workers  in  any  subje6l  they  must  needs 
have  a  periodical  of  their  own,  and  any  number 
of  this  periodical  may  contain  an  article  which  a 
handful  of  specialists  in  each  of  half  a  dozen 
countries  may  really  need  to  see.  In  any  given 
case  the  handful  of  English  specialist-students  may 
consist  of  two  or  three  in  London,  one  apiece  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  six  or  seven  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  the  countries.  They  will  not 
all  hear  of  the  article  at  once.  Some  of  them  may 
only  begin  their  studies  after  it  is  published,  but  at 
one  time  or  another  this  article  becomes  of  impor- 
tance to  them.  How  are  they  to  be  enabled  to 
see  it,  or  to  see  a  small  monograph,  or  any  other 
work  which  appeals  to  a  limited  audience  ?  Great 
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as  is  the  number  of  foreign  periodicals  at  present 
bought  by  the  British  Museum,  their  total  is  very  far 
from  being  exhaustive.  At  first  sight  the  cheapest 
way  to  go  to  work  would  seem  to  be  to  increase 
the  grant  to  the  Museum  Library  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  buy  both  foreign  books  and  foreign  periodicals 
much  more  freely.  If  the  Museum  spends  £6,000 
a  year  in  this  way  at  present  and  an  expenditure 
of  £10,000  is  needed  (our  figures  are  only  illustra- 
tive) it  would  obviously  be  cheaper  to  give  the 
Museum  an  extra  £4,000,  than  for  a  new  library 
to  be  given  £10,000  and  for  the  Museum  to 
continue  to  spend  its  £6,000.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  be  the  right  solution,  but  two  closely 
connected  points  have  to  be  considered  before  it  is 
taken  for  granted :  (i)  every  reader  who  wants  to 
see  a  British  Museum  book  must  go  to  the  Museum 
to  see  it ;  (ii)  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the 
Museum  Library  may  already  be  approaching  the 
maximum  of  work  which  can  be  got  out  of  it 
without  its  being  entirely  rebuilt.  Large  as  the 
Library  is  with  its  forty-six  miles  of  bookshelves 
and  the  dome  of  its  reading  room  exceeding  that 
of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  there  is  not  much  elbow- 
room  in  it,  either  for  readers  or  books.  It  is 
understood  that  in  the  new  buildings  in  Montague 
Street  which  are  now  nearing  completion,  additional 
accommodation  is  being  found  for  both.  But  if  a 
library  is  spread  over  too  large  an  area  its  service 
is  apt  to  grow  slow,  and  though  the  new  buildings 
may  suffice  to  meet  a  normal  expansion  for  several 
years,  are  they  on  a  scale  to  enable  the  Museum 
Library  to  remain  the  head-workshop  for  students 
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in  all  departments  of  learning,  if  that  position  may 
still  be  claimed  for  it  ?  As  to  this  the  '  Con- 
temporary Review '  article  asserts  that  *  the  State 
Department  Libraries  cover  the  field  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Art,  while  the  Copyright  Libraries 
have  always  specialised  in  the  older  branches  of 
learning — Philosophy,  Theology,  Law,  History  and 
the  Belles  Lettres.'  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  writers  of  the  article  intended  this  distinction 
to  apply  to  the  British  Museum,  still  less  to  what 
extent  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Museum  themselves.  Panizzi  would  certainly 
have  repudiated  it,  and  to  a  superficial  enquirer  the 
many  pages  devoted  to  Science,  Technology  and 
Art  in  Dr.  Fortescue's  'Subjeft  Indexes'  may  seem 
to  dispose  of  it  altogether.  But  an  institution  may 
insensibly  take  on  a  different  character  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  increase  its  usefulness  by  doing  so, 
even  though  the  change  in  question  is  really  a 
limitation  of  its  original  aim.  The  five  subjects, 
Philosophy,  Theology,  Law,  History  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  have  conceivably  among  them  quite  suffi- 
cient students  to  account  even  for  the  million  and 
a  half  volumes  which  the  Museum  annually  issues 
to  its  readers.  Is  it  the  fac5t  then  that  students  of 
Science,  Technology  and  Art  find  their  needs  more 
easily  met  elsewhere,  and  therefore  seldom  frequent 
the  Museum  ?  We  may  note  in  passing  that  even 
if  this  proved  to  be  the  case  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  think  likely,  the  continuity  of  knowledge 
would  still  make  it  necessary  to  provide  an  ample 
stock  of  books  in  these  subjefts  for  the  use  of  the 
special  students  of  the  others.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
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ever,  that  if  greater  attention  to  their  wants  induced 
students  of  Science,  Technology  and  Art  to  flock 
to  the  Museum  Library  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  at  present,  the  space  and  the  service  now 
available,  already  rather  severely  taxed,  would 
become  quite  inadequate.  In  the  newest  libraries 
in  the  United  States  se<5Konal  libraries  in  Law, 
Political  Economy  and  other  subjects,  with  specially 
qualified  sub-librarians  to  superintend  them,  are 
grouped  round  the  central  General  Library.  We 
can  imagine  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  adding 
considerably  to  the  vast  total  of  readers  for  whom 
the  Museum  already  provides.  But  the  cost  of  such 
an  extension  would  be  heavy,  and  it  is  not  clear 
that,  apart  from  the  gratification  of  megalomania, 
there  would  be  any  real  gain  in  so  much  work 
being  done  under  one  roof. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  on  the  above 
points  it  is  obvious  that,  although  increased  funds 
would  no  doubt  enable  the  British  Museum 
further  to  increase  the  number  of  its  readers,  the 
man  who  could  not  leave  his  work  to  come  to 
London  in  order  to  see  a  book  would  remain  un- 
helped.  Something  might,  no  doubt,  be  done  for 
him  by  means  of  recent  cheap  developments  of 
photography.  If  there  were  sufficient  demand  for 
such  work,  quite  long  articles  could  be  rotographed 
for  half  a  sovereign,  a  very  cheap  substitute  for  a 
railway  fare,  a  possible  hotel  bill  and  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  days'  work.  But  for  a  student  to  be 
able  for  a  few  pence  to  get  a  book  or  a  periodical 
deposited  for  his  use  in  the  nearest  library  provided 
with  a  students'  room  and  a  fireproof  safe  would 
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be  better  still,  and  by  intelligent  co-operation 
among  librarians,  crowned  by  a  National  Loan 
Collection  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
this  ideal  should  surely  be  attainable. 

III. 

THE  writers  of  the  article  in  the  '  Contemporary 
Review '  may  easily  objeft  to  our  handling  of  their 
scheme,  that  we  have  reduced  their  imposing 
National  Loan  Collection  to  a  compound  of  mori- 
bund books  turned  out  of  existing  libraries,  and 
the  newest  of  new  foreign  books  and  periodicals, 
supplemented  by  a  right  of  call  on  a  few  special 
collections  in  libraries  only  recently  founded.  The 
criticism  would  be  sound  if  there  were  any  likeli- 
hood of  a  large  scheme  being  adopted  all  at  once. 
More  probably  any  advance  will  be  by  a  series  of 
small  steps,  each  sure  to  be  attended  by  develop- 
ments which  no  one  can  predift.  The  first  step, 
an  arrangement  between  a  few  libraries  for  mutual 
loans,  should  be  easily  taken  if  the  right  persons 
can  be  got  together  in  a  room.  The  next  step, 
the  co-operative  purchase  of  periodicals,  in  its 
earliest  stage  is  a  simple  development  of  the  first, 
a  few  librarians  making  special  lists  of  periodicals 
to  complement  instead  of  duplicate  each  other, 
and  then  marking  all  those  bought  with  this  pur- 
pose as  exchangeable.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  as  soon  as  these  two  steps  had  been  taken  a 
petition  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  quicken  the 
process  by  means  of  a  grant  would  not  go  un- 
heeded, and  experience  shows  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
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a  question  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of  a  grant, 
educational  opinion  works  much  more  rapidly. 
What  seems  certain  is  that  each  of  these  steps 
would  suggest  new  forms  of  co-operation,  forms 
which  many  librarians  would  refuse  to  accept 
until  they  had  gained  experience,  but  which,  after 
the  experience  had  been  gained,  might  seem  safe 
and  reasonable.  Round  the  three  points  here 
emphasised,  (i)  mutual  loans,  (ii)  co-operative  pur- 
chasing, ultimately  aided  by  subsidies  specifically 
allocated  for  the  purpose,  (iii)  gratuitous  storage 
for  not  wanted  books,  without  complete  cessation 
of  ownership,  a  body  might  be  built  up  of  much 
better  proportions  than  we  dare  set  out  to  sketch. 
We  are  sure  that  any  Loan  Collection,  when  once 
started,  would  grow  rapidly  by  means  of  donations 
and  bequests,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  words,  ET  AMICORUM,  a  great  development 
might  be  attained. 

One  point  occurs  to  us.  The  extent  to  which 
the  workers  in  libraries  of  a  single  class,  those 
under  municipal  control,  predominate  in  the 
Library  Association,  greatly  diminishes  its  help- 
fulness in  regard  to  the  problems  which  confront 
librarians  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  all  those 
who  deal  mainly  with  professional  readers  or  with 
students  engaged  in  research  work  or  post  graduate 
studies.  We  think  that  these  problems  are  suffici- 
ently difficult  to  deserve  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them  at 
first  hand,  among  whom,  of  course,  we  include  the 
librarians  of  some  of  the  larger  municipal  libraries. 
It  seems  worth  considering  whether  some  steps 
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might  not  be  taken  to  make  such  joint-investigation 
and  discussion  easier.  If  the  writers  who  sign 
themselves  c  Some  London  Librarians '  will  try  to 
get  the  right  persons  together  in  a  room,  they  will 
add  very  greatly  to  the  good  service  which  they 
have  already  done. 
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GENERAL  ASPECTS  OF  LITERARY 
PATRONAGE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

HE  mediaeval  writer  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional, but  an  occasional  author. l 
He  gave  to  literary  work  only  a  part 
of  his  time,  and  did  not  depend  upon 
it  for  a  living ;  the  making  of  books 
was  not  his  vocation,  but  his  avocation.  Chaucer's 
profession  was  that  of  a  servant  of  the  King ; 
Lydgate's  was  that  of  keeping  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  Both  would  have  said  that  poetry  was 
not  their  chief  business,  but  secondary.  Even  a 
secular  person  of  independent  fortune  was  unable 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary  work,  for  his 
fortune,  if  it  did  not  consist  in  land,  had  to  be  in- 
vested in  trade ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  either  a 
landed  proprietor  or  a  merchant,  and  must  in 

1  The  generalisations  made  in  this  article  are  based  upon  an 
investigation  of  the  history  of  literary  patronage  in  England  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  I  began  four  years 
ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Schofield,  of  Harvard 
University.  The  material  that  is  actually  used  is  but  a  small  part 
of  that  which  I  collected,  and  this  facl:  may  perhaps  give  to  my 
generalisations  a  somewhat  greater  validity  than  they  could  hope 
to  have  were  they  based  only  upon  the  material  that  is  actually 
presented  here.  While  I  believe  that  these  generalisations  will  hold 
good  for  mediaeval  Europe  as  a  whole,  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  have  been  worked  out  from  an  original  investiga- 
tion of  English  conditions  only. 
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either  case  subject  himself  to  duties  that  frequently 
took  precedence  over  those  of  literature. 

The  non-professional  character  of  mediaeval 
authorship,  although  obvious  enough,  is  not  always 
realised  and  is  easily  forgotten.  If  we  fail  to  keep 
it  in  mind  we  become  liable  to  notions  that  are 
quite  erroneous.  We  fancy  that  Chaucer's  and 
Hoccleve's  posts  in  the  civil  service  were  sinecures 
granted  to  them  as  rewards  for  literary  labours, 
not  positions  of  responsibility  and  business.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Hulbert  has  recently  shown  how  mistaken  is 
this  conception  in  Chaucer's  case ; '  with  respect 
to  Hoccleve  also  it  could  easily  be  proved  to  be 
untrue.  In  fact,  conditions  in  England  appear  to 
have  agreed  very  closely  in  this  respect  with  those 
M.  Doutrepont  found  to  obtain  during  the  fifteenth 
century  at  the  court  of  Burgundy.  He  says  : 

*  Un  assez  bon  nombre  d'entre  eux  [/.*.,  les  litterateurs] 
exercent  des  fondtions  a  la  cour  ou  daois  les  Etats  de 
Bourgogne.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas,  dirait-on,  la  litterature 
qui  les  a  eleves  a  cette  dignite  (quand  e'en  est  une)  ou 
qui  leur  a  fait  obtenir  tel  emploi  qui  serait,  en  1'occur- 
rence,  une  sinecure.  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit!  Le 
temps  n'est  pas  encore  ou  le  roi  confere  a  Tun  de  ses 
habiles  rimeurs  un  poste  de  bibliothecaire  pour  lui  per- 
mettre  de  taquiner  la  Muse  tout  a  son  aise.  Plusieurs 
de  nos  ecrivains  bourguignons  sont  ecuyers,  herauts 
d'armes,  preVots,  baillis,  panetiers,  ^chansons,  chevaliers 
ou  chanceliers  de  la  Toison  d'or,  conseillers  de  leurs 
maitres,  mais  pour  des  raisons  qui  n'ont  rien  de  commun, 
semble-t-il,  avec  leur  valeur  litteraire.' 2 

1  See  his  monograph,  <  Chaucer's  Official  Life,'  Menasha,  Wis., 
1912. 

2  '  La  Litterature  francaise  &  la  Cour  des  dues  de  Bourgogne,' 
Paris,  1909,  pp.  469,470. 
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In  truth,  as  M.  Doutrepont  suggests,  the  medieval 
poet  was  almost  the  antithesis  of  the  '  reveur 
sacre'  of  Vi<5tor  Hugo  and  the  French  roman- 
ticists. 

But  the  distinction  between  professional  and 
non-professional  authorship  is  not  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  between  modern  and  mediaeval 
authorship,  for  much  of  the  best  modern  literature 
has  been  the  work  of  men  who  were  not  chiefly 
or  exclusively  men  of  letters.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  mediaeval  and  modern  con- 
ditions is  in  the  fa6l  that  the  medieval  writer 
directed  his  work,  not  to  the  world  in  general,  or 
the  c  public/  but  to  a  very  definite  and  restricted 
circle.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  patron,  and 
his  patron's  family,  friends  and  neighbours.  The 
explanation  of  his  dependence  upon  patronage,  and 
also  of  his  non-professional  character,  lies  in  the 
fa£l  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  book- 
buying  public.1 

Book-buying  is  now  so  general,  almost  universal, 
a  practice,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realise  the 
condition  of  a  civilised  community  that  has  not 
the  power  or  the  habit  of  buying  books.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  there  is  no  book-buying  public 
there  can  be  no  bookselling  trade.  And  it  is 

1  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  European  country  developed 
a  book-buying  public  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Italy,  at  any 
rate,  the  book-trade  had  attained  a  considerable  development  by 
the  fourteenth  century,  as  is  evident  from  the  university  statutes 
relating  to  it  ('Statuti  della  Universita  e  Studio  Fiorentino  dell' 
anno  MCCCLXXXVII,'  ed.  C.  Morelli,  pp.  42-50)  to  which 
my  attention  was  called  by  Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  of  Harvard 
University. 
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precisely  the  booksellers  and  publishers  that  make 
possible  the  professional  man  of  letters.  Through 
the  publishing  and  bookselling  trade  the  author 
receives  from  the  book-buying  public  compensa- 
tion for  his  labour.  He  is  not  compelled  to  write 
for  the  few  persons  with  whom  he  is  personally 
acquainted,  but  can  address  a  large  body  of  people 
whom  he  never  saw,  and  get  payment  from  them 
for  his  work  through  the  machinery  of  trade. 
The  publisher  knows  that  he  can  count  on  the 
purchase  of  books  by  the  public,  provided  that  he 
can  supply  them  with  novel  and  interesting  works. 
He  is  therefore  willing,  even  eager,  to  buy  c  copy ' 
that  seems  likely  to  please  his  public.  There  is  a 
mutual  partnership  of  author  and  publisher,  the 
one  contributing  his  talent  and  time,  the  other  his 
capital  and  commercial  experience.  Each  is 
necessary  to  the  other;  the  author  is  not  more 
dependent  on  the  publisher  than  the  publisher  is 
on  him. 

It  is  not  literally  true,  of  course,  that  England 
in  the  manuscript  period  was  altogether  without  a 
book-buying  public.  Some  books  were  bought, 
and,  at  least  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, it  was  no  doubt  exceptional  to  find  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeomen  and 
merchants  altogether  lacking  in  books.  But  in 
many  cases  the  family  library  consisted  of  a  single 
volume,  that  perhaps  inherited,  and  even  so 
enthusiastic  a  book-colleftor  as  Sir  John  Paston 
(d.  1479)  seems  to  have  possessed  near  the  end  of 
his  life  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes.  Except 
for  the  trade  in  text-books  at  the  university 
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towns,1  the  demand  for  books  was  so  small  that 
they  were  probably  manufactured,  as  a  rule,  only 
to  order.  A  scrivener  or  stationer  could  scarcely 
have  afforded  to  risk  putting  his  labour  and 
materials  into  making  books  for  stock,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  such  standard  things  as 
breviaries  and  primers.  The  uncertainty  of  find- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  a  customer  who 
should  want  the  particular  book  he  had  made  up 
would  be  too  great.  In  fact,  the  book-trade  in 
mediaeval  England  appears,  from  the  little  we 
know  of  it,  to  have  been  a  mere  scrivener's  trade, 
rather  than  what  we  understand  by  the  term  book- 
selling trade.  The  booksellers  or  stationers  corres- 
ponded, not  to  the  booksellers  and  publishers,  but 
to  the  printers  of  our  day.  A  manuscript  had  for 
them  one  value  only,  that  of  the  labour  and 
materials  required  for  producing  it.  So  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  that  condition,  it  is  clear 
that  the  authors  could  not  hope  to  obtain  from 
booksellers  any  pay  for  their  '  copy/  Indeed,  the 
possibility  of  doing  so  could  scarcely  have  entered 
the  head  of  an  English  writer  much  earlier  than 
1500. 

Such  being  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  the  writer  worked,  it  was  inevitable  that 
literature  should  owe  its  existence  to  patronage. 
And  under  a  system  of  patronage  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  authorship  should  be  an  avocation, 
and  should  not  be  depended  upon  for  furnishing  a 


1  G.  H.  Putnam,  c  Books  and  their  Makers  during  the  Middle 
Ages,'  i,  chapters  iii  and  iv. 
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livelihood.1  It  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  every  English  writer  before  1475  (or 
perhaps  1500)  had  a  patron.2  We  know  definitely 
the  patrons  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  whom  we 
have  any  biographical  information  at  all.  Of 
many  writers  and  many  books  we  know  scarcely 
anything  else.  Of  Johannes  Pauperculus, 'quidam 

1  Yet  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a  mediaeval  writer  might,  if  he 
could  have  secured  a  large  number  of  wealthy  patrons,  have  kept 
himself  at  work   almost  continuously,  and    even,  perhaps,  have 
made  a  living  by  literary  work.     I  do  not  know  of  any  English 
writer  who  was  so  fortunately  situated ;  but  Christine  de  Pisan 
is  commonly  said  to  have  lived  by  her  pen.     The  writers  who 
make  this  statement  in  regard    to  her  (Grober,   *  Grundriss  der 
romanischen  Philologie,'  ii.  1090-1;  Petit  de  Julleville,  'Histoire 
de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litterature  frangaise,'  ii,  360)  do  not  cite, 
and  I  am  unable  to  supply,  the  evidence  upon  which  their  statement 
is  based. 

2  We  must  count  as  patrons  not  only  persons  who  gave  to 
authors  formal  commissions  for  doing  specific  pieces  of  literary 
work,  but  also  persons  who  accepted  from  authors  literary  works 
which  had  been  written  without  any  commission  from  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  presented.     The  following  passage  from  the 
'  Wallace  '  (to  which  my  attention  was  directed  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Neilson,  of  Harvard  University),  while  it  is  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  literary  patronage  of  the  first  kind  just  mentioned,  does 
not  prove  that  the  author  of  the  'Wallace'  declined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  benefits  of  patronage  of  the  other  variety.     He  says : 

'  All  worthi  men  at  redys  this  rurall  dyt, 
Blaym  nocht  the  buk,  set  I  be  wnperfyt. 
I  suld  hawe  thank,  sen  I  nocht  trawaill  spard 
For  my  laubour  na  man  hecht  me  reward ; 
Na  charge  I  had  off  king  nor  othir  lord ; 
Gret  harm  I  thocht  his  gud  deid  suld  be  smord. 
I  haiff  said  her  ner  as  the  process  gais ; 
And  fen^eid  nocht  for  frendschip  nor  for  fais. 
Costis  herfor  was  no  man  bond  to  me.' 

(<Schir  William  Wallace,'  ed.  Moir,  Scottish  Text  Society, 
Book  xi,  1431  ff.). 
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monachus,'  we  know  only  that  he  composed  his 
poem  c  De  miraculis  Henrici  VI '  at  the  request  of 
John  Morgan,  dean  of  Windsor  Chapel.1  Of  the 
interesting  religious  work  commonly  known  as 
'  Orologium  Sapientiae,'  we  know  only  that  it  was 
translated  for  a  'worshipful  lady'  by  her  chaplain.2 
Of  John  Metham  we  know  little  more  than  that 
his  patron  was  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  of  Ingham, 
Norfolk,  and  that  for  Sir  Miles  and  Lady  Catherine, 
Metham  wrote  his  romance  c  Amoryus  and  Cleopes' 
in  1448-9.3  Anonymous  works,  it  is  true,  often 
give  us  no  clue  to  the  patron  for  whom  they  were 
composed ;  it  is  not  strange  that  we  cannot 
identify  the  patron  when  the  poet  himself  is  un- 
known to  us.  But  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  these  works,  too,  owe  their  existence  to 
patronage.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is 
curiously  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  facts 
known  in  regard  to  a  little  chronicle  published  by 
the  Camden  Society  under  the  title,  '  Historic  of 
the  Arrivall  of  Edward  IV.' 

This  account  of  the  restoration  of  Edward  tells 
how,  after  his  five  months'  stay  on  the  continent, 

*  the  moast  noble  and  right  victorious  prince  Edwarde 
.  .  .  in  the  yere  of  grace  1471,  in  the  monethe  of 
Marche,  departed  out  of  Zeland ;  toke  the  sea ;  aryved 


1  Warton,  <  History  of  English  Poetry,' ed.  Hazlitt,  iii,  151; 
<  Cat.  Librorum  MSS.  Bib.  Harl.,'  I.  248,  No.  423.7. 

2  «  Anglia,'  x,  325  ff. 

3  Furnivall,  '  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems,'  re-edited 
1903,  E.E.T.S.,  pp.  301  ff. 
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in  England ;  and,  by  his  force  and  valliannes,  of  newe 
redewced  and  reconqueryd  the  sayde  realme,' l 

and  says  that  it  was 

c  compiled  and  put  in  this  forme  suinge,  by  a  servaunt  of 
the  Kyngs,  that  presently  saw  in  effect  a  great  parte  of 
his  exploytes,  and  the  resydewe  knewe  by  true  relation 
of  them  that  were  present  at  every  tyme.' 2 

There  is  no  evidence  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
document  that  it  was  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of 
the  King,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  satis- 
faction of  the  author  himself.  But  it  happens  that 
in  this  case  we  are  not  exclusively  independent 
upon  the  document  itself  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  For  there  is  preserved 
in  the  Public  Library  of  Ghent  a  letter  from 
Edward  IV  to  the '  Nobles,  Men,  Escouttelles,  Burgo- 
Master,  Sheriffs,  and  Council'  of  the  town  of 
Bruges,  thanking  them  for  the  hospitality  they  had 
bestowed  upon  him  during  his  exile,  and  announc- 
ing to  them  that  he  had  obtained  viftory  over  all 
his  enemies,  '  as  by  the  bearer  of  these  presents 
you  can  be  more  fully  informed.' 3  The  further 
particulars  here  promised  are  given  in  the  other 
document  contained  in  the  manuscript  that  has 
preserved  the  letter.  This  document  is  merely  an 
abridgment  in  French  of  the  little  chronicle  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  clear  that  the  narra- 
tive was  composed  for  the  use  of  the  King ;  yet, 

1  Op.  «/.,  p.  I.  2  Ibid. 

3  '  Archasologia,'  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  xxi,  23. 
See  also  Bruce's  introduction  to  the  chronicle  in  the  Camden 
Society's  edition. 
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if  his  letter  and  the  abstract  accompanying  it  had 
not  been  preserved,  the  chronicle  itself  would  leave 
us  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
under  the  royal  patronage. 

c  No,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  c  nothing  excites  a 
man  to  write  but  necessity.'  No  one,  at  any  rate, 
writes  without  the  expectation  of  being  read.  In 
our  own  time  almost  any  writer,  even  of  the  most 
moderate  talent,  can  have  his  work  printed,  pre- 
served to  posterity,  and  (presumably)  read.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  even  a  talented  writer  who 
should  have  written  independently  of  patronage 
would  have  been  very  uncertain  of  finding  readers. 
The  transmission  of  his  work  to  posterity  would 
have  depended  on  the  preservation  of  his  orginal 
manuscript,  for  without  the  interest  of  a  patron  it 
was  unlikely  that  it  would  ever  be  copied.  The 
mediaeval  writer  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  hearing,  and  to  the  advantages 
conferred  by  his  patron  in  this  respect.  It  seems 
strange  at  first  that  to  a  fifteenth  century  writer 
English  books  should  have  seemed  so  abundant 
that  he  felt  as  though  he  should  be  wasting  his 
time  in  writing  a  new  one.  Yet  this  is  the  feel- 
ing expressed  by  the  adapter  of  the  *  Orologium 
Sapientiae ' : 

'Butte  3it  at  J>e  bigynnyng  of  J>is  werke,  towchynge 
mye-selfe,  sofelye  I  knowleche  myne  variaunce  in  wille 
fere-to :  ffor  sum-tyme  for  love  &  likynge  pat  I  have 
hadde  in  pe  forseyde  boke  Orologium  sapiencie,  and  also 
for  gostlye  comfort  of  30 we  specialye  and  ofer  deuowte 
persones  fat  desyrene  hit,  1  haue  be  stirede  to  fe  transla- 
cione  fere-of  in  to  englische  in  manere  before-seyde ; 
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but  per-wip  consideryng  pe  multitude  of  bokes  &  tretees 
drawne  in  englische,  pat  nowe  bene  generale  cominede, 
mye  wille  hap  bene  wipdrawne,  dredynge  fat  werke  sum- 
what  as  in  waste.  Neuerlese,  for  als  miche  as  pe  kynde 
of  manne  in  pis  lyfe  hap  likynge  in  chaunge  and  diuerse 
pinges,  bope  bodily  e  and  gostlye,  and  summe  folke 
delytene  in  one  &  summe  in  anoper;  and  felynge  mye- 
selfe  not  lettede  pere-bye  fro  opere  gostlye  exercyses,  but 
rapere  confortede :  whanne  I  haue  leysere  and  tyme,  I 
have  take  vpon  me  pat  symple  werke  in  certeyne  tymes, 
whanne  myne  affeccione  fallep  pere-to,  after  pat  owre 
lorde  Jhesus  wold  send  me  his  grace  in  pis  place  of  grace. 
ffor  pe  whiche  grace  in  alle  pinges,  as  hit  is  nedefulle  to 
me  in  pis  wrecthede  lyfe,  I  beseche  alle  poo  pat  redene  or 
hirene  pis  tretee,  to  preye  to  him  pat  is  welle  of  alle  grace, 
owre  lorde  Jhesu  Cryste ;  and  he  also  for  his  mercye 
graunte  hem  alle  summe  newe  gostlye  confort  and 
encresce  of  grace  pereby  &  gostlye  tast  of  pat  heuenly 
wisdam  &  trewe  loue  of  him  pe  whiche  is  tretede  in  pis 
boke.  Amen.* ' 

The  translator  of  the  '  Life  of  St.  Jerome/  in 
manuscript  Lambeth  432,  tells  us  plainly  that  he 
counted  on  the  currency  his  work  would  receive 
through  the  help  of  his  patroness : 

'  Right  nobill  and  worthy  lady  and  my  full  reuerent 
and  dere  goestly  doughter  in  oure  lord  Jhesu,  I  haue 
mynd  how  on  seint  Jerommys  day,  that  is  the  morow 
after  Myhelmasse-day,  after  y  had  told  you  sumwhat 
of  the  lyf  and  miracles  of  seint  Jerom,  I  said  that  with 
oure  lordis  helpe,  when  y  had  leysoure,  y  wold  write  his 
lyf  and  myraclis  in  ynglyshe,  to  praysyng  and  honoure  of 
oure  lord  and  of  hyme,  and  that  not  only  ye  shuld  knowe 
hit  the  more  clerely  to  your  gostely  profecte,  but  also  hit 
shuld  mow  abyde  and  turne  to  edificacion  of  othir  that 

1  *  Anglia,'  x,  326. 
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wold  rede  hit  and  do  to  copy  hitt,  for  youre  selffe,  and 
sithe  to  lat  other  to  rede  hit  and  copy  hit,  who  so  will/ ' 

In  France,  also,  somewhere  about  this  time,  Martin 
Le  Franc  says,  in  dedicating  his  '  Champion  des 
Dames '  to  Philippe  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy  : 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  chose  nouvelle  que  ceulx  qui  livres 
batissent  et  composent  volontiers,  presentent  leurs  ouv- 
rages  et  labours  aux  grands  seigneurs,  adfin  de  leur 
monstrer  et  offrir  la  tres  entiere  affection  qu'ilz  ont  a 
eulz,  et  que  soubz  leur  nom  leurs  livres  prennent  quelque 
auttorite  et  cours,  laquelle  chose  se  je  fais,  prince  tres 
excellent,  avecques  ce  que  les  sages  m'en  ont  donne 
1'exemple  et  le  chemin  ouvert,  vostre  tres  doulce  humanite 
singulierement  m'y  semont  et  attrait  et  de  bien  loing 
appelle.' 2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Le  Franc  counts  among 
the  benefits  of  patronage,  not  only  currency,  but 
authority.  The  benefit  of  authority  is  mentioned 
also  in  Gower's  prologue  to  the  '  Confessio 
Amantis,'  where,  after  telling  us  how  King 
Richard  asked  him  to  write  him  a  book,  Gower 
says : 

4  And  thus  upon  his  comandynge 
Myn  herte  is  wel  the  more  glad 
To  write  so  as  he  me  bad ; 
And  eek  my  fere  is  wel  the  lasse 
That  non  envye  schal  compasse 
Withoute  a  resonable  wite 
To  feyne  and  blame  that  I  write.' 3 


'  Anglia,'  iii,  328,  329. 

2  Doutrepont,  p.  303.     The  italics  are  mine. 

3  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  ed.  Macaulay,  Pro.  54*  ff. 
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This  dread  of  unfriendly  criticism  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Gower ;  it  is  expressed  also  by  Boken- 
ham  and  Capgrave.1  The  kind  of  criticism  to 
which  these  writers  felt  themselves  obnoxious  was 
not  a  very  high  order  of  literary  criticism,  but  it 
was  a  kind  that  has  always  existed  and  has  always 
had  influence.  It  was  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
eighteenth  century  writers  so  frequently  deprecated 
and  condemned,  and  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
a  noble  or  royal  patron  furnished  a  welcome  pro- 
teftion  against  it. 

Besides  currency  and  authority,  thei  medieval 
writer  received  from  his  patron  a  material  reward 
for  his  labour.  In  the  case  of  a  work  written  to 
order,  this  goes  without  saying.2  And  in  the  case 
also  of  works  not  written  to  order,  but  merely 
presented  to  a  patron  when  completed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  author  could  count  upon 
receiving  an  appropriate  compensation.  Records 
of  payments  made  to  authors  in  return  for  their 
presentation  of  specified  literary  works  are,  it  must 
be  admitted,  less  common  than  we  might  expeft. 
But  that  such  payments  were  customary,  and  that 
their  omission  was  exceptional,  is  proved  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  note-book  of  William 
Worcester : 

1  Bokenham,  'Legenden,'  ed.  Horstmann,  Pro.  32  ff.,  196  ff. ; 
Capgrave,  '  Lives  of  St.  Augustine,'  etc.,  ed.  Munro,  E.E.T.S., 
pp.  xii,  xiii,  opening  lines  of  life  of  St.  Norbert. 

2  Yet  the  only  record  I  can  cite  is  that  of  a  payment  to  Lydgate 
for   his  '  St.  Alban ' :   '  Item,  cuidam   monacho  de  Burgo  San&i 
Edmundi,  propter  translationen  Vitae  Sancli  Albani  in  nostrum 
vulgare  .  .  .  iii  li.   vi  s.    viii  d.  (*  Annales  Monasterii  S.  Albani, 
a  Johanne  Amundesham,'  Rolls  Series,  II,  256). 
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c  1473.  die  10  augusti  presentavi  W.  episcopo  Wyn- 
toniensi  apud  Asher  librum  Tullii  de  Senectute  per  me 
translatum  in  anglicis,  sed  nullum  regardum  recepi  de 
episcopo.' x 

But  although  the  mediasval  writer  derived  from 
patronage  such  great  benefits  as  these  we  have 
been  considering,  although  patronage,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  indispensable  to  him,  the  relation  of  poet 
and  patron  was  one  of  mutual,  not  one-sided, 
advantage.  The  poet  was  only  less  necessary  to 
the  patron  than  the  patron  was  to  the  poet.  If 
one  wanted  new  books  by  contemporary  writers 
he  had  ordinarily  to  get  them  from  their  authors. 
If  he  was  in  need  of  a  translation  of  some  Latin  or 
French  book,  or  some  historical,  religious,  or 
didactic  compilation  that  he  could  not  find  in  the 
libraries  accessible  to  him,  he  must  have  the  work 
done  for  him  by  some  competent  person,  or  go 
without  it.  The  relation  between  poet  and  patron 
was  a  personal  one,  and  also  a  friendly  one,  because 
it  was  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties.  It  was, 
as  far  as  difference  in  rank  permitted,  a  relation  of 
equality,  for  there  was  a  real  bond  between  the 
patron  and  the  author. 

In  this  respect  the  literary  patronage  of  the  six- 
teenth and  later  centuries  differed  radically  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  Miss  Sheavyn  has 
shown,  the  class  of  professional  writers  increased 
in  the  Elizabethan  period  out  of  proportion  to  the 
class  among  whom  patrons  were  to  be  found. 

1  '  Itineraria  Symonis  Simeonis  et  Willelmi  de  Worcestre,'  ed. 
J.  Nasmith,  p.  368.  I  owe  the  reference  to  Abbot  Gasquet's 
'Old  English  Bible/ 
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Literature  had  become  abundant  and  easily  access- 
ible, so  that  the  author  could  give  his  patron  no 
such  substantial  return  as  the  mediaeval  writer 
gave. 

c  Hence,  inevitably,  changed  relations  between  patron 
and  protege.  Of  old,  a  talented  youth  would  be  educated 
by  his  natural  protector,  the  great  man  of  his  birthplace, 
and,  later  on,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  him  in  literary 
production.  The  return  to  be  made  for  this  beneficence 
was  simply  the  creation  of  learned  or  artistic  work  for  the 
gratification  of  his  patron's  immediate  circle  of  friends. 
Now  he  had  become  merely  one  of  a  crowd  of  unattached 
suitors,  with  few  or  no  special  claims,  striving  to  snatch 
for  himself  a  share  of  the  bounty  which  not  all  could 
possibly  obtain.  He  had  to  live  in  the  midst  of  per- 
petual rivalry  ;  he  must  for  ever  be  striving  to  bid  higher 
than  his  fellows.  Literary  productions  became,  not  a 
graceful  and  natural  outcome  of  favourable  circumstances 
contrived  by  his  patron,  but  eager  bids  for  bounty  by 
the  needy.  If  he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  give 
thanks  for  favours  received,  beneath  the  gratitude  could 
constantly  be  detected  craven  fear  lest  no  more  should 
be  forthcoming.  The  reader  is  saddened  by  the  inevit- 
able prominence  given,  in  dedications,  to  the  patron's 
charity,  rather  than  to  his  taste  or  judgment.'1 

The  easy  relations  of  mediaeval  author  and  patron, 
the  absence  of  servility  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
the  mutual  respedt  that  existed  between  them,  are 
illustrated  in  the  '  Dialogue  between  a  Lord  and  a 
Clerk  upon  Translation,'  in  Trevisa's  translation  of 

1  Phoebe  Sheavyn,  *  The  Literary  Profession  in  the  Elizabethan 
Age,'  p.  21.  While  my  notion  of  mediaeval  literary  patronage 
agrees  generally  with  that  of  Miss  Sheavyn,  I  could  wish  that  she 
did  not  give  the  mediaeval  patron  so  much  the  character  of  a 
Maecenas. 
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Higden's  '  Polycbronicon.' '  Here,  although  Baron 
Berkeley  was  a  great  lord  and  Trevisa  his  chaplain 
and  dependent,  we  find  no  truckling,  but  an  urbane, 
good-mannered  discussion  between  two  gentlemen. 
The  point  could  be  illustrated  ad  libitum  by  the 
quotation  of  prologues,  epilogues,  and  dedications. 
As  a  typical  example  of  a  mediaeval  poet's  refer- 
ence to  his  patron  we  might  take  the  conclusion 
of c  William  of  Palerne ' : 

c  In  pise  wise  hap  william  [the  poet]     al  his  werke  ended, 

as  fully  as  pe  frensche     fully  wold  aske, 

&  as  his  witte  him  wold  serue     pou3h  it  were  febul. 

but  pou^h  pe  metur  be  nou3t  mad     at  eche  mannes  paye, 

wite  him  nou3t  pat  it  wrou3t     he  wold  haue  do  beter, 

3  if  is  witte  in  eny  wei3es     wold  him  haue  serued. 

but,  faire  frendes,  for  goddes  loue     &  for  3our  owne  mensk, 

36  fat  liken  in  loue     swiche  pinges  to  here, 

prei3es  for  pat  gode  lord     pat  gart  pis  do  make, 

pe  hende  erl  of  hereford     humfray  de  boune  ; — 

}»e  gode  king  edwardes  dorter     was  his  dere  moder ; — 

he  let  make  pis  mater     in  pis  maner  speche, 

for  hem  pat  knowe  no  frensche     ne  neuer  vndersto[n]. 

biddip  pat  blisful  burn     pat  bou3t  vs  on  pe  rode, 

&  to  his  moder  marie     of  mercy  pat  is  welle, 

<c3if  pe  lord  god  lif     wil  he  in  erpe  lenges, 

&  whan  he  wendes  of  pis  world     welpe  with-oute  ende, 

to  lenge  in  pat  liking  ioye     pat  lestep  euer-more." 

&  god  gif  alle  god  grace     pat  gladli  so  biddes, 

&  pertli  in  paradis     a  place  for  to  haue.     Amen.' 2 

An    author    sometimes    addresses    his    patron    in 

1  A.  W.  Pollard,  '  Fifteenth    Century  Prose  and  Verse,'  pp. 
203  ff. 

2  <  William  of  Palerne,'  ed.  Skeat,  E.E.T.S.,  11.  5521  ff. 
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language  that  is  highly  complimentary,  as  in  this 
conclusion  to  the  '  Libel  of  English  Policy ' : 

c  To  the  gret  prelate,  the  heyghest  so  confessor, 
The  gret  mayster  of  the  gretest  housse, 
Cheff  tresorere  of  the  gret  socoure, 
Besschop,  herle,  and  baroun  plentivous, 
Of  highe  wyttes  lordes  thre  famous, 
To  examene  thy  doubled  rendytee, 
I  offer  the  tham  to  be  gracious, 
To  myn  excuse,  farwelle,  my  own  trete.' ' 

But  here,  and  in  Lydgate's  dedication  of  his  c  St. 
Edmund '  to  the  youthful  Henry  VI  (which  we 
may  take  as  a  type  of  the  highly  complimentary 
dedication  of  mediaeval  times),  we  have  to  do  with 
something  that  is  different,  not  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  from  the  eulogistic  dedication  of  the  later 
period.  Dr.  Johnson  was  certainly  not  super- 
sensitive  in  this  matter,  but  all  will  recall  his 
characterisation  of  Dryden's  dedications : 

c  Of  dramatick  immorality  he  did  not  want  examples 
among  his  predecessors,  or  companions  among  his  con- 
temporaries;  but,  in  the  meanness  and  servility  of  hyper- 
bolical adulation,  I  know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in 
which  the  Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  ever  been 
equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to  Eleanor 
Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  praise, 
he  no  longer  retains  shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in 
his  patron.' 2 

To  illustrate  that  of  which  everyone's  memory 
will  furnish  pertinent  examples  is  unnecessary,  but 

1  c  Political  Poems  and  Songs,'  ed.  Wright,  Rolls  Series,  II,  205. 
The   prelate,   in   Wright's  opinion,   is    Cardinal    Beaufort  (ibid., 

11,157)- 

2  'Works,'  ed.,  1806,  ix,  376. 
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it  could  easily  be  shown  that  if  Dryden's  dedica- 
tions surpassed  those  of  his  fellow  writers,  it  was 
for  the  same  reason  that  his  heroic  plays  and 
satires  surpassed  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
merely  did  with  superior  skill  what  all  were  aiming 
to  do. 

In  fa<5t,  the  changed  conditions  of  literary  pro- 
duftion  that  were  established  in  the  sixteenth 
century  made  servile  flattery  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  patronage,  because  the  author  had 
become,  in  relation  to  his  patron,  an  economic 
inferior,  quite  apart  from  any  inferiority  in  social 
rank.  As  Miss  Sheavyn  says  of  conditions  in  the 
Elizabethan  age : 

c  The  bait  which  the  writer  holds  out  is  public  eulogy. 
Under  earlier  conditions  of  patronage  there  had  been  but 
small  occasion  for  this.  A  gracefully  turned  compliment, 
a  promise  of  lasting  remembrance,  the  choice,  as  subject 
for  imaginative  treatment,  of  some  incident  connected 
with  the  patron, — this  was  all  that  was  required.  The 
work  itself  was  sufficient  return  for  benefits  received  ;  and 
the  fact  that  manuscript  copies  were  necessarily  few  and 
expensive  rendered  it  impossible  to  advertise  to  a  world 
of  outsiders  the  beneficence  of  the  patron.  But  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  the  poet's  work  most  frequently  owned 
no  natural  patron ;  the  patron  himself  had  to  be  attracted 
by  artificial  means.  He  must  be  bribed  by  the  offer  ot 
widespread  fame,  must  be  extolled  for  virtues  raising  him 
above  the  common  run  of  benefactors.  Hence  extrava- 
gance in  eulogy ;  hence  servile  humility  in  the  writer.' I 

1  Sheavyn,  p.  22.  Eulogy  appears  to  have  become  a  marketable 
commodity  in  Italy  at  an  earlier  date  than  elsewhere.  This  is 
shown  by  the  dedications  of  fifteenth  century  Italian  humanists,  the 
character  of  which  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by  those  of 

IV.  EE 
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We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  literary  production  in 
our  own  time  and  in  the  mediaeval  period  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  English  book-buying  public  before 
1475  was  so  small  that  it  was  unable  to  support  a 
bookselling  trade  through  the  medium  of  which 
authors  could  receive  compensation  for  their  labour, 
and  that  the  production  of  new  literary  works  was 
therefore  dependent  upon  patronage.  The  high 
cost  of  manuscript  books  was  no  doubt  the  chief 
cause  of  this  lack  of  a  book-buying  public.  But 
it  was  not  the  only  cause.  For  though  a  single 
individual  bought  few  books  in  his  lifetime,  yet, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
interested  in  English  writing  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  were  encouraging 
authors  by  their  patronage.  If  these  persons  had 
formed  a  single,  homogeneous  public,  the  demand 
for  books,  even  at  manuscript  prices,  might  very 
possibly  have  sufficed  to  support  a  bookselling 
trade.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  prosper- 
ous and  rather  complex  trade  is  possible,  even 
in  manuscript  books,  under  certain  conditions. 
Roman  writers  sold  their  works  to  booksellers, 
who  reproduced  them,  not  singly  (as  the  mediaeval 
scribes  commonly  did),  but  in  editions  which  they 
offered  to  a  public  which  they  could  depend  upon 
to  absorb  the  stock.  That  in  England  no  such 
trade  developed  during  the  manuscript  period, 

Pier  Candido  Decembrio,  Leonardo  Bruni,and  Antonius  Pacinus, 
to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  which  abstracts  or  transla- 
tions are  contained  in  an  article  by  W.  D.  Macray  in  '  Biblio- 
graphica,'  i,  324  ff. 
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seems  to  be  the  result  chiefly  or  wholly  of  two 
conditions.  The  English  book-buying  public  was 
vastly  smaller  than  the  Roman  public ;  and  it  was 
not  a  homogeneous,  centralised,  or  easily  accessible 
public,  as  was  that  of  Rome.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  there  was  in  England  one  book-buying 
public,  however  small.  There  were  all  over 
England  many  little  publics,  or  rather,  groups  of 
persons  who  enjoyed  literature,  occasionally  bought 
a  book,  and  encouraged  the  composition  of  new 
works.  But  these  various  literary  groups  were  not 
in  communication  with  each  other.  Scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  counties  of  England, 
these  literary  centres  had,  very  frequently,  some 
connexion  with  the  court,  but  little  with  each 
other.  That  is,  there  was  no  national  literary 
public,  but  a  number  of  scattered  and  isolated 
literary  neighbourhoods.1 

One  result  of  this  mutual  isolation  of  the  centres 
of  literary  production  was  that  the  reputation  of 
the  mediaeval  author  was,  as  a  rule,  not  national, 
but  local.  He  wrote  for  his  patron  and  his 
patron's  circle  of  friends,  and  could  have  little 
hope  of  his  work  becoming  known  (at  least  in  his 
own  lifetime)  in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  A 

1  A  particularly  interesting  example  of  these  provincial  centres 
of  literary  production  is  the  subject  of  my  article  on  *  Patrons  of 
Letters  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  c.  1450,'  in  the  *  Publications  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,' xxvii,  188  ff.,  and 
xxviii,  79  ff.  A  good  deal  of  the  material  in  that  article  serves  to 
illustrate  the  observations  made  in  the  present  one.  For  some 
observations  upon  the  literary  patrons  of  Chaucer,  see  my  review 
of*  Chaucer's  Official  Life,'  in  'Modern  Language  Notes,'  xxviii, 
189  ff. 
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national  reputation,  such  as  a  clever  writer  may 
now  attain  before  he  is  thirty,  was  then  attained, 
if  at  all,  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  aftive 
literary  career. 

This  isolation,  this  lack  of  co-operation  among 
those  interested  in  the  writing  of  books,  accounts 
also  for  the  frequent  duplication  of  literary  works 
which  often  seems  so  strange  to  the  modern  critic. 
Why  should  three  prose  translations  of  the  '  Secreta 
Secretorum '  have  been  made  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, within  less  than  two  generations  ? l  Why 
should  there  have  been  two  translations  of  the 
'  Polychronicon,'  one  late  in  the  fourteenth,  another 
in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth,  century  ? 2  When 
Osbern  Bokenham  wanted  a  translation  of  the 
description  of  England  from  that  work,  why  did 
he  not  use  one  of  the  previously  existing  transla- 
tions, instead  of  doing  the  work  himself?3  How 
is  it  that  we  find  two  independent  English  versions 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville  ?4  Why  did  Caxton  trans- 
late again  the  c  Book  of  the  Knight  of  the  Tower/ 
when  an  excellent  translation  was  already  in  exist- 
ence? 5  Why  did  the  Earl  Rivers  translate  the 
c  Didta  Philosophorum,'  which  both  Steven  Scrope 

1  See  Steele's   Introduction  to  'Secrees   of  Old    Philosoffres,' 
E.E.T.S.,  p.   xiii,  and  'Three   Prose   Versions   of  the   Secreta 
Secretorum,'  E.E.T.S. 

2  See  Babington's  edition  of  the  '  Polychronicon,'  Rolls  Series, 
I,  liii  ff. 

3  '  Englische  Studien,'  x,  6. 

«  See  G.  F.  Warner,  '  Buke  of  John  Maundeuil,1  Roxburghe 
Club,  Introduction. 

s  As  much  of  the  earlier  version  as  has  been  preserved  is  printed 
in  Thomas  Wright's  edition  in  the  E.E.T.S. 
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and  George  Ashby  had  translated  not  many  years 
earlier?1  I  believe  that  these  things  happened 
chiefly  because  of  the  almost  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  such  elements  of  a  literary  public  as  then 
existed.  It  is  not  strange  that  duplication  should 
have  taken  place  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  what  we 
should  expeft  from  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  it  is 
improbable  that  there  should  have  been  three  in- 
dependent English  translations  of  the  c  Roman  de 
la  Rose'  in  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  much  more  probable  that  three  transla- 
tions should  have  been  made  of  so  popular  a  book 
than  that  one  translation  should  have  become  at 
once  current  all  over  England.  For  although  it  is 
easy  for  us,  with  our  great  libraries  and  biblio- 
graphical works,  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain 
book  has  been  translated  or  is  in  print,  it  was  often 
easier  for  the  mediaeval  author  to  make  a  new 
translation  than  to  discover  whether  one  was 
already  in  existence. 

The  decentralised  condition  of  the  book-buying 
public  was  one  of  the  causes  that  made  impossible 
the  development  of  a  bookselling  trade  in  England 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  If  all  the  bookish 
people  had  been  settled  in  Middlesex,  a  real  book- 
selling business  might  very  well  have  sprung  up, 
and  authors  might  thus  have  received  from  pub- 
lishers pay  for  their  work.  As  a  matter  of  fa6t, 

1  For  Ashby's  version,  see  Bateson's  edition  of  his  poems, 
E.E.T.S. ;  for  an  account  of  Rivers'  version,  see  Blades, l  Caxton,' 
ed.,  1882,  pp.  189  ff. ;  for  Scrope's  version,  see  'Cat.  Librorum 
MSS.  Bib.  Harl.,'  II,  633,  No.  2266. 
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of  course,  the  trade  was  developed  in  consequence 
of  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  making  books,  and  of 
the  fa£t  that  the  new  process  necessitated  the 
making  of  books  in  relatively  large  numbers,  so 
that  the  printer  was  compelled  to  be  also  a  book- 
seller. By  cheapening  the  price  of  books,  the  art 
of  printing  created  in  England  a  book-buying 
public,  composed  not  only  of  persons  who  were 
already  buyers  of  books  in  manuscript,  and  who 
now  bought  increased  quantities  of  books  in  print, 
but  also  of  persons  who  were  already  readers,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  buy  manuscript  books  at  all. 

The  formation  of  a  book-buying  public  changed 
at  once  the  conditions  of  literary  production,  and 
placed  the  writer  on  a  new  economic  basis.1  The 
first  produdt  of  these  new  conditions  was  the 
professional  author,  who  addressed  his  work  to  the 
book-buying  public  and  depended  for  his  living 
upon  the  rewards  of  literary  labour.  This  public, 
it  is  true,  was  so  small  during  the  sixteenth  and 


1  The  literary  public  of  the  sixteenth  century  appears  to  have 
been  formed,  not  by  unifying  all  of  the  elements  of  a  literary 
public  that  had  existed  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  but 
by  developing  that  public  which  was  associated  with  the  court 
and  the  City  of  London.  Such  literary  communities  as  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ceased  to  exist  as  centres  of  literary  production. 
Practically  all  the  printing,  publishing,  and  (consequently)  writing 
was  done  in  London  (Sheavyn,  pp.  64,  65).  Thus,  while  the 
literary  public  increased  numerically,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
narrowed.  In  1450  the  *  literary  public*  had  no  unity,  and  was 
therefore  not  a  public  at  all  in  the  commercial  sense.  In  1550, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  literary  public  was  highly  unified,  but  very 
narrow.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  reduced 
cost  of  books,  the  professional  author  did  not  become  independent 
until  the  eighteenth  century. 
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seventeenth  centuries  that  the  author  could  not 
subsist  entirely  upon  the  payments  he  received 
from  booksellers  for  his  c  copy/  but  was  obliged  to 
seek  patronage  in  order  to  supplement  his  income. l 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  quite 
different  from  the  motive  that  had  compelled  the 
mediaeval  writer  to  seek  patronage.  The  Eliza- 
bethan or  Restoration  writer  did  not  need  patronage 
in  order  to  get  a  hearing.  The  press  and  book- 
trade  enabled  him  to  secure  for  his  writings 
currency  and  preservation  to  posterity,  without 
the  aid  of  a  patron.  But  the  mediaeval  writer  had 
to  have  a  patron  in  order  that  he  might  do  literary 
work  at  all.  Rich  men  as  well  as  poor  needed 
patronage.2  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  wealth,  or 
any  writer  who  did  not  depend  upon  literature  for 
his  living,  could  afford  to  do  without  patronage. 
The  complete  emancipation  of  the  professional 
writer  was  brought  about  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  book-buying  public  to  the  point  at  which  the 
profits  of  booksellers  enabled  them  to  pay  authors 
with  such  liberality  as  placed  them  in  possession  of 
an  income  sufficient  for  their  support.  '  At  present,' 
says  Goldsmith's  Chinese  philosopher,3  'the  few 

1  Sheavyn,  p.  n  and  passim. 

2  Gower,  for  example,  was  a  man  of  independent  position  and 
means,  yet  he  gladly  complied  with  Richard  IPs  request  for  an 
English  book,  though  he  was  not  in  good  health  at  the  time.    See 
his  prologue  to  the  <  Confessio  Amantis,'  cited  above. 

3  *  Citizen   of  the  World,'  Letter  Ixxxiv.     This  reference    I 
owe  to  Beljame's  work,  c  Le  Public  et  les  Hommes  de  Lettres  en 
Angleterre  au  Dixhuitieme  Siecle,'  which  was,  I  need  hardly  say, 
of  the  greatest  value  to  me  in  the  present  study. 
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poets  of  England  no  longer  depend  on  the  great  for 
subsistence ;  they  have  now  no  other  patrons  but 
the  public,  and  the  public  collectively  considered, 
is  a  good  and  a  generous  master.' 

SAMUEL  MOORE. 
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the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  new  life  was  infused  into  the 
exhausted  themes  of  the  morality  plays 
by  the  introduction  of  contemporary 
politics  upon  the  English  stage.  The 
first  surviving  signs  of  this  development  appear  in 
John  Skelton's  c  Magnificence/  in  which,  however, 
the  political  allusions  are  so  guarded  as  to  be 
difficult  to  interpret.  As  it  is  certain  that  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  afterwards  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  Skelton's  patron,  it  is  very  probable 
that  'Magnificence'  was  composed  in  1516  for 
performance  before  Norfolk,  and  that  the  political 
situation  underlying  the  play  is  Wolsey's  final 
triumph  over  the  Duke  in  that  year,  which  caused 
Norfolk  to  withdraw  from  court. 

On  this  theory  the  two  virtues,  Measure  and 
Circumspection,  represent  the  policy  and  character- 
istics of  the  old  nobles,  led  by  Norfolk,  who  had 
served  Henry  VII  and  supported  his  policy  of 
economy  and  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  The 
vices  represent  the  policy  and  characteristics  of 
Wolsey  and  Henry  VIIFs  new  ministers,  who 
advocated  a  French  alliance  and  unlimited  expendi- 
ture. Thus  Cloaked  Collusion  appears  in  a  cope 
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which  is  too  small  for  him,  possibly  an  allusion  to 
Wolsey,  who,  in  the  American  phrase,  '  has  grown 
too  big  for  his  boots,'  Counterfeit  Countenance 
represents  the  favourite's  low  birth,  Courtly  Abusion 
his  dissolute  life  and  vanity,  Crafty  Conveyance 
his  venality. 

The  charafter  of  Magnificence  is  Henry  VIII 
himself,  and  it  is  handled  so  boldly  that  the  play 
can  scarcely  have  been  represented  at  court,  as  the 
following  lines  may  witness : 

Courtly  Abusion  (to  Magnificence). 

What  so  ever  ye  do,  follow  your  own  will, 

Be  it  reason  or  none,  it  shall  not  greatly  skill ; 

Be  it  right  or  wrong,  by  the  advice  of  me, 

Take  your  pleasure  and  use  free  liberty ; 

And  if  you  see  anything  against  your  mind, 

Then  some  occasion  or  quarrel  ye  must  find, 

And  frown  it  and  face  it,  as  though  ye  would  fight ; 

Fret  yourself  for  anger  and  for  despite, 

Hear  no  man  what  so  ever  they  say, 

But  do  as  ye  list  and  take  your  own  way. 

Magnificence. 

Thy  words  and  my  mind  oddly  well  accord. 

The  moral  of  the  play,  as  recited  in  the  Epilogue, 
is  not  what  might  be  expedted.  The  author  has 
hitherto  been  urging  that  so  long  as  a  king  observes 
Measure  and  Circumspection  he  lives  with  Felicity, 
but  when  he  abandons  them  for  Flattery  and 
Extravagance  he  ruins  himself.  Now,  however, 
the  audience  are  told  that  the  moral  is  the  mutability 
of  earthly  things : 
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Suddenly  promoted  and  suddenly  put  back ; 

Suddenly  cherished  and  suddenly  cast  aside ; 
Suddenly  commended  and  suddenly  find  a  lack ; 

Suddenly  granted  and  suddenly  denied ; 

Suddenly  hid  and  suddenly  spied : 
Suddenly  thus  Fortune  can  both  smile  and  frown, 
Suddenly  set  up  and  suddenly  cast  down. 

This  is  not  the  moral  for  Magnificence  himself, 
but  for  the  two  parties  which  contend  for  his 
favour.  It  is  Skelton's  consolation  to  his  patrons, 
the  fallen  opposition  :  c  Today  you  are  overthrown, 
but  tomorrow  these  upstarts  will  fall  in  their  turn, 
and  you  will  recover  your  place.' 

When  Skelton  wrote,  evil — i.e.,  his  opponents — 
was  triumphant,  and  good — i.e.,  his  friends — was 
driven  from  the  court ;  accordingly  his  conclusion 
is  prophetic,  and  has  but  little  political  charadler. 
Magnificence  is  visited  by  Adversity  and  Poverty, 
tormented  by  Despair  and  Mischief,  and  finally 
saved  by  Good  Hope,  Perseverance,  and  the  other 
virtues,  of  whom  Circumspection  alone  has  any 
reference  to  politics.  This  ending  is  merely  con- 
ventional, and  might  be  the  conclusion  of  any 
morality.  (Ramsey,  '  Skelton's  Magnyfycense,' 
E.E.T.S.) 

In  another  play,  performed  in  1526,  the  political 
allegory  was  carried  out  to  the  end.  The  play  is 
lost,  but  Hall  gives  an  account  of  it : 

This  Christmas  was  a  goodly  disguising  played  at 
Gray's  Inn,  which  was  compiled  for  the  most  part  by 
Master  John  Roo,  serjeant  at  the  law,  twenty  years  past, 
and  long  before  the  Cardinal  [Wolsey]  had  any  authority. 
The  effect  of  the  play  was  that  Lord  Governance  was 
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ruled  by  Dissipation  and  Negligence,  by  whose  mis- 
governance  and  evil  order  Lady  Public  Weal  was  put 
from  Governance :  which  caused  Rumor  Populi,  Inward 
Grudge  and  Disdain  of  Wanton  Sovereignty  to  rise  with 
a  great  multitude,  to  expel  Negligence  and  Dissipation 
and  to  restore  Public  Weal  again  to  her  estate,  which 
was  so  done.  This  play  was  so  set  forth  with  rich  and 
costly  apparel,  with  strange  devices  of  masks  and  morrises, 
that  it  was  highly  praised  of  all  men,  saving  of  the 
Cardinal,  which  imagined  that  the  play  had  been  devised 
of  him,  and  in  a  great  fury  sent  for  the  said  Master  Roo, 
and  took  from  him  his  coif,  and  sent  him  to  the  Fleet, 
and  after  he  sent  for  the  young  gentlemen  that  played  in 
the  play,  and  them  highly  rebuked,  and  sent  one  of  them 
called  Thomas  Moyle  of  Kent  to  the  Fleet,  but  by  the 
means  of  friends  Master  Roo  and  he  were  delivered 
at  last. 

This  is  an  account  at  first  hand,  for  Edward 
Hall  was  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  at  the  time. 
His  condemnation  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  but  a 
slight  symptom  of  the  hatred  which  the  lawyers 
as  a  class  felt  for  the  government.  They  took 
almost  as  great  a  part  as  the  priests  in  the 
opposition  to  Henry  VIII,  and  the  members  of 
Gray's  Inn  were  especially  prominent  against  the 
king. 

According  to  the  author,  the  play  was  written 
about  the  end  of  Henry  VIFs  reign,  when  the 
whole  nation  was  complaining  of  the  king's  extor- 
tions. When  the  popular  young  Henry  VIII 
came  to  the  throne  the  satire  was  out  of  date; 
but  twenty  years  later  the  country  was  suffering 
from  a  famine,  a  detested  minister,  and  the  king's 
extravagance.  Naturally,  Roo  remembered  his 
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play,  and,  in  spite  of  Hall's  protestations,  the 
lawyers  can  scarcely  have  refrained  from  topical 
allusions  appropriate  to  1526.  In  fact,  the  intro- 
duction of  Rumor  Populi,  Inward  Grudge,  and 
Disdain  of  Wanton  Sovereignty,  with  a  great 
multitude,  could  not  but  recall  the  riots  against 
the  Amicable  Loan  in  1525,  the  previous  year. 
In  contrast  to  '  Magnificence,'  the  political  allegory 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  to  the  end,  and  while 
Skelton's  sympathies  were  wholly  aristocratic,  Roo's 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  democratic.  Con- 
sidering the  period,  it  is  extraordinary  that  Disdain 
of  Wanton  Sovereignty  and  the  rest  appear  to  have 
been  good  characters,  restoring  Lord  Governance 
to  his  previous  estate,  as  the  colourless  virtues 
restore  Magnificence. 

Dangerous  as  it  was  to  satirise  Wolsey,  his 
enemies  were  too  bold  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
about  the  same  time  another  attack  on  him  was 
produced.  This  was  'The  Interlude  of  the  Virtu- 
ous and  Godly  Queen  Hester,'  printed  in  1561, 
but  probably  written  at  some  date  between  1524 
and  1530.  (Farmer,  'Six  Anonymous  Plays'; 
W.  W.  Greg,  c  Materialen  zur  Kunde  des  alteren 
englischen  Dramas,'  ed.  Bang,  vol.  v.)  The 
author  and  the  occasion  of  John  Roo's  play  are 
known,  but  the  play  has  disappeared.  In  the  case 
of  c  Godly  Queen  Hester '  the  play  has  survived, 
but  its  occasion  is  unknown.  The  author  may 
have  been  John  Skelton  himself;  in  any  case,  it 
was  someone  familiar  with  his  works  and  style. 
The  wicked  Aman  is  a  thin  disguise  for  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  while  the  virtuous  Hester  represents  the 
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devout  Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon.  Vashti  dis- 
appears entirely.  Hester  is  the  king's  first  wife. 
When  he  chooses  her  from  among  the  other 
virgins  he  remarks  that  she  is 

Of  most  ripe  age,  as  should  seem, 
Of  all  this  company. 

Queen  Katherine,  to  her  sorrow,  was  several  years 
older  than  her  husband,  and  in  these  lines  the 
playwright  tries  to  turn  a  clumsy  compliment  on 
the  disparity.  There  are  other  allusions  which 
make  the  identification  clear. 

The  Jews  represent  the  monks  of  those  small 
monasteries  which  Wolsey  suppressed  in  1525-6 
by  means  of  a  papal  bull.  Thus  when  Hester 
begs  Ahasuerus  to  spare  her  people,  he  says  that 
Aman 

Signified  unto  me  that  the  Jews  did 

Not  feed  the  poor  by  hospitality. 

Their  possessions,  he  said,  were  all  but  hid 

Among  themselves,  living  voluptuously ; 

Thinking  the  same  might  be,  verily, 

Much  better  employed  for  the  commonweal, 

Where  now  it  little  profiteth  or  never  a  deal. 

The  Queen  replies : 

Noble  prince !  as  for  hospitality 

Of  the  Jews  dwelling  in  your  region, 

It  is  with  them  as  always  hath  been 

Since  the  beginning  of  their  possession, 

Which  God  to  them  gave,  of  His  mere  motion ; 

Eke  great  knowledge,  both  of  cattle  and  grain, 

That  none  to  them  like  household  could  maintain. 

There  is  something  very  comical  in  the  picture  of 
Ahasuerus  the  Great  King  and  Haman  the  Agagite 
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being  troubled  by  the  question  of  hospitality  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Jews,  but  in  truth  the 
author  was  thinking  of  his  own  time.  The  charity 
and  hospitality  of  the  monks  were  the  qualities 
which  made  them  popular,  and  were  the  chief 
arguments  in  their  favour.  The  Bible  story  is 
moulded  to  the  contemporary  situation,  when 
Wolsey's  suppression  was,  in  fa<5l,  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  change.  The  literary  quality  of  the 
play  is  shown  sufficiently  by  these  extradls.  It  is 
clumsy  and  dull,  yet  it  was  widely  known.  During 
the  northern  rebellion  of  1536-7  on  behalf  of  the 
monasteries,  one  of  the  insurgents,  Friar  John 
Pickering,  of  Bridlington,  wrote  a  long  poem  on 
the  parallel  between  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Haman; 
the  idea  was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  'Godly 
Queen  Hester.'  (c  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII,' XII  (i)  1021.) 

The  opposition  did  not  hold  exclusive  possession 
of  the  stage.  Henry  VIII,  who  was  a  patron  of 
the  arts,  expected  his  masters  of  the  revels  to 
represent  before  him  his  own  magnanimous  deeds. 
When  the  Emperor  Charles  V  visited  the  king  in 
1523,  Hall  describes  how  he  was  entertained  at 
Windsor : 

On  Sunday  at  night  in  the  great  hall  was  a  disguising 
or  play ;  the  effed  of  it  was  that  there  was  a  proud  horse 
which  could  not  be  tamed  nor  bridled,  but  Amity  sent 
Prudence  and  Policy,  which  tamed  him,  and  Force  and 
Puissance  bridled  him.  This  horse  was  meant  by  [repre- 
sented] the  French  king,  and  Amity  by  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  presenters  were 
their  counsel  and  power. 
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Wolsey  did  not  always  appear  as  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  He  had  playwrights  of  his  own,  in 
whose  works  he  was  the  cdeus  ex  machina.'  For 
instance,  John  Ritwise,  the  master  of  Paul's  School, 
wrote  a  Latin  play  which  his  pupils  performed 
before  the  king  and  the  French  ambassador  at 
Greenwich,  on  loth  November,  1527.  Hall 
describes  it: 

The  Pope  was  in  captivity  and  the  church  brought 
under  the  foot,  wherefore  St.  Peter  appeared  and  put  the 
Cardinal  in  authority  to  bring  the  Pope  to  his  liberty  and 
to  set  up  the  church  again,  and  so  the  Cardinal  made 
intercession  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  that 
they  took  part  together,  and  by  their  means  the  Pope 
was  delivered.  Then  in  came  the  French  King's  children 
and  complained  to  the  Cardinal  how  the  Emperor  kept 
them  as  hostages  and  would  not  come  to  no  reasonable 
point  with  their  father,  wherefore  they  desired  the 
Cardinal  to  help  for  their  deliverance,  which  wrought  so 
with  the  King  his  master  and  the  French  King  that  he 
brought  the  Emperor  to  a  peace,  and  caused  the  two 
young  princes  to  be  delivered.  At  this  play  wise  men 
smiled  and  thought  that  it  sounded  more  glorious  to  the 
Cardinal  than  true  to  the  matter  in  deed. 

The  accounts  of  the  expenses  for  this  revel  show 
that  Hall,  a  good  Protestant  when  he  wrote  his 
history,  omitted  some  essential  parts  of  the  play, 
for  Henry  was  c  Fidei  Defensor '  at  that  time,  and 
among  the  characters  unmentioned  by  Hall  were 
c  Religio,  Ecclesia,  Veritas,  like  three  novices  in  gar- 
ments of  silk  and  veils  of  lawn  and  cypress  ;  Heresy, 
False  Interpretation,  Corruptio  Scriptoris,  like 
ladies  of  Beeme  imparelled  in  garments  of  silk  of 
divers  colours ;  the  heretic  Luther  like  a  party 
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friar  in  russet  damask  and  black  taffeta,  Luther's 
wife  like  a  frau  of  Spyer  in  Almain  in  red  silk.' 
(c  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,'  IV  (2)  3564.) 
By  the  time  Hall  wrote,  it  was  False  Interpretation 
and  Corruptio  Scriptoris  who  were  put  into  the 
garb  of  Rome,  and  Luther,  cast  for  the  vice,  had 
become  the  hero. 

In  1528  a  companion  piece  was  performed 
before  Wolsey  on  the  release  of  the  pope  from 
captivity.  (c  Venetian  Papers,'  IV,  229.) 

So  far  the  plays  had  all  been  orthodox,  even 
when  their  politics  were  those  of  the  opposition ; 
but  from  1530  onwards  the  stage  was  used  by  both 
parties  as  a  weapon  in  the  religious  conflict.  The 
old  mysteries  and  moralities  were  replaced  by  plays 
of  similar  form  but  Protestant  morals — such  as  the 
cycles  on  the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ 
by  Nicholas  Grimoald  and  John  Bale,  and  the 
anonymous  Protestant  morality,  '  Lusty  Juventus ' ; 
but  the  new  playwrights,  not  content  with  the 
old  forms,  also  wrote  plays  treating  of  the  a<5tual 
contemporary  struggle.  They  were  so  daring  that 
in  1533  a  royal  proclamation  forbade  the  playing 
of  interludes  c  concerning  doclrines  in  matters  now 
in  question  and  controversy '  (Collier,  *  English 
Literature,'  i,  119);  but  the  government  winked  at 
plays  which  supported  the  king's  policy,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1533-4  'there  was  a  comedy  repre- 
sented at  court  to  the  no  small  defamation  of  certain 
cardinals.'  (Herbert,  c  Henry  VIII,'  ed.  1672, 

396.) 

In  Edward  VFs  reign  John  Bale,  that  aftive 
playwright  and  foul-mouthed  controversialist, 

IV.  FF 
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published  a  list  of  the  plays  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  written.  Most  of  them  are  lost,  but  their 
quaint  names  are  enough  to  show  what  their 
contents  were :  such  are  John  Hoker's  '  Fraus 
Illusa '  and  '  Piscator  or  the  Fisher  Caught/  no 
doubt  an  attack  upon  the  pope  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Peter,  the  fisherman ;  John  Bale's  c  Super 
Utroque  Regis  Coniugio,' '  Erga  Momos  et  Zoilos,' 
'  De  Seftis  Papisticis,'  c  Contra  Adulterantes  Dei 
Verbum';  Ralph  Radcliff's  c  De  Johannis  Hussi 
Damnatione.' 

Chapuys,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  described,  in 
a  letter  of  3oth  June,  1535,  a  very  striking  inter- 
lude which  was  performed  on  St.  John's  Eve,  27th 
June,  that  year.  It  was  c  a  gallant  and  notable 
interpretation  of  a  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,'  he 
said  sarcastically.  In  order  to  see  the  play  '  the 
King  went  thirty  miles  from  here  [Windsor], 
walked  ten  miles  at  two  o'clock  at  night  with  a 
two-handed  sword,  and  got  into  a  house  where  he 
could  see  everything.  He  was  so  pleased  at  seeing 
himself  cutting  off"  the  heads  of  the  clergy  [the 
performance  took  place  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  More  and  Fisher],  that  in  order  to 
laugh  at  his  ease,  and  encourage  the  people,  he 
discovered  himself.  He  sent  to  tell  his  lady  [Anne 
Boleyn]  that  she  ought  to  see  the  representation  of 
it  repeated  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  [ist  August].' 
(<  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,'  VIII,  949.) 
What  part  of  the  Apocalypse  was  dramatised  ? 
The  king  would  scarcely  be  flattered  by  seeing 
himself  figure  as  one  of  the  four  horsemen  in 
chapter  vi,  or  as  Apollyon  in  chapter  ix;  probably 
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it  was  chapter  xiv,  and  the  king  appeared  as  '  the 
son  of  man,  having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown 
and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle.  .  .  .  And  the  angel 
thrust  in  his  sickle  into  the  earth  and  gathered  the 
vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great  wine- 
press of  the  wrath  of  God/ 

The  defenders  of  the  old  religion  found  ready 
to  their  hands  the  mystery  plays,  which,  of 
course,  had  originally  no  political  significance,  but 
acquired  a  new  meaning  in  the  altered  state  of 
.affairs.  There  is  a  play  on  the  c  Death,  Funeral, 
Assumption  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin'  in 
the  manuscript  known  as  the  '  Ludus  Coventriae.' 
A  similar  series  of  plays  occurs  in  the  York  craft- 
gild  cycle,  and  both  were  founded  upon  stories 
in  the  apocryphal  gospels;  but  about  1533  the 
persecution  of  the  Virgin  might  remind  the 
audience  of  the  sufferings  of  their  own  queen 
Katherine  of  Arragon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  a  bishop  and  three 
princes  devise  measures  against  the  Virgin,  whom 
they  hate  and  fear.  They  would  like  to  hang  all 
her  friends  and  put  her  to  death,  but  they  remind 
each  other : 

If  we  slew  them  it  would  cause  the  commons  to  rise. 
And  rather  the  devil  slay  them  than  we  should  that 
abide. 

This  was  Henry's  attitude  to  Katherine.  He 
desired  and  even  threatened  her  death  ;  but  she 
was  so  much  beloved  that  he  dared  not  touch  her 
openly,  though  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that 
her  end  was  hastened  by  poison. 
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In  the  next  scene  an  angel  appears  to  Mary  with 
a  sound  of  music,  and  tells  her : 

The  high  God  your  son  abideth  you  in  bliss. 
The  third  day  hence  ye  shall  be  expiring, 

And  ascend  to  the  presence  there  my  God  your  son  is. 

In  token  whereof,  Lady,  I  am  here  presenting 
A  branch  of  palm  ;  out  of  Paradise  came  this. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  angel,  Mary  says 
to  her  handmaids : 

Now,  Lord,  thy  sweet  holy  name  with  loveness  I  bless, 
Of  which  Heaven  and  earth  each  time  psalmodeth ; 

That  it  liketh  your  mercy  me  to  you  to  wysse, 
My  simple  soul  in  certain  your  name  magnifieth. 

Now,  holy  maidens,  the  servants  of  God  as  I  guess, 
I  shall  pass  from  this  world  as  the  angel  certifieth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  the  soul  of  the 
Virgin  ascends  to  Heaven  and  is  crowned  by 
Christ. 

Were  these  scenes  the  source  of  the  famous 
vision  of  Queen  Katherine  in  '  Henry  VIII, '  Aft  iv, 
scene  2  ?  Katherine's  religion  was  overthrown, 
her  daughter's  reign  was  disastrous,  and  her  rival's 
child  ruled  long  and  gloriously,  yet  in  spite  of  all 
she  was  still  remembered  when  '  Henry  VIII '  was 
written  as  gentle^  virtuous,  and  wronged.  The 
play,  though  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  was  more 
probably  by  Fletcher  and  Massinger.  No  tradi- 
tional source  for  this  particular  scene  has  been 
discovered,  but  Massinger  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  had  some  vague  memory  of  an  analogy 
between  Katherine  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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Though  this  suggestion  is  rather  fanciful,  there 
is  evidence  that  some  of  the  mystery  plays  were 
used  for  political  purposes.  On  one  occasion  the 
king  rebuked  the  corporation  of  York  for  per- 
mitting the  papists  to  perform  on  St.  Barnabas' 
Day  '  the  play  of  St.  Thomas/  which  ended  in  a 
riot.  There  were  two  St.  Thomas  plays  in  the 
York  cycle  —  the  popular  'Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas'  and  'The  Appearance  of  the  Virgin  to 
St.  Thomas  of  India/  which  is  peculiar  to  York. 
It  is  a  quaint  legend  which  seems  designed  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  St.  Thomas.  As  he  would  not 
believe  the  story  of  the  other  Apostles  in  the  first 
play,  so  in  the  second  they  will  not  believe  him 
when  he  tells  them  that  he  has  seen  a  vision  of 
the  Virgin  ascending  to  Heaven.  '  The  Appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Thomas '  must  have  been 
the  play  which  caused  the  riot,  as  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  1548  when  the  other  plays  relating  to 
the  Virgin  in  the  York  circle  were  abandoned  as 
popish ;  its  treasonable  tendency  was  simply  its 
glorification  of  the  Virgin  at  a  time  when  her 
worship  had  been  prohibited.  (Chambers,  'The 
Mediaeval  Stage/  II,  344-5.) 

Another  suspedted  saint  was  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  the  murdered  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Henry's  vigorous  opponents,  the  mendicant  friars, 
made  great  capital  out  of  the  story  of  the  king's 
crime  and  its  punishment;  consequently  in  1536-7 
the  play  of  Bishop  Becket  at  Canterbury  was 
abolished  as  treasonable  (ibid.,  374).  The  Pro- 
testant playwrights  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Archbishop.  John  Bale  wrote  *  De  Imposturis 
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Thomas  Becket,'  and  Barlow  composed,  but  did 
not  print,  a  '  Dialogue  inveighing  specially  against 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.'  (Herford,  '  Studies 
in  the  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,'  34.) 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536-7  produced  a 
whole  crop  of  Plays  on  both  sides.  John  Bale 
was  inspired  to  write  his  lost  '  Proditiones  Papis- 
torum.'  He  had  by  this  time  got  into  very  hot 
water  with  his  congregation  at  Thorndon  in  Suffolk. 
They  accused  him  of  heresy ;  he  retorted  by 
accusing  them  of  sympathy  with  the  rebels.  He 
was  arrested  and  examined.  ('  Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII,'  XI,  1, 1 1 1.)  The  position  of 
affairs  made  it  convenient  for  the  king  to  testify 
his  orthodoxy  by  persecuting  a  few  heretics,  and 
things  looked  black  for  Bale,  when  Thomas  Crom- 
well intervened,  and  not  only  released  him,  but 
rewarded  him  for  his  miracle  plays  and  the 
moralities  'God's  Promises'  and  'The  Three 
Laws.'  (Herford,  op.  cit.,  132^.) 

Cromwell  was  also  the  patron  of  Thomas 
Wylley,  the  vicar  of  Yoxford  in  Suffolk,  who 
dedicated  to  him  ' "  A  Reverent  Receiving  of  the 
Sacrament"  as  a  lenten  matter  declared  by  six  chil- 
dren, representing  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  Paul, 
Austin,  a  Child,  a  Nun  called  Ignorancy.'  Wylley 's 
fellow  priests  hated  him  for  his  *  play  against  the 
Pope's  Councillors,  Error,  Colle  Clogger  of  Con- 
science, and  Incredulity ' ;  but,  undaunted  by  this, 
he  wrote  two  others ;  one,  called  c  A  Rude 
Commonalty,'  was  no  doubt  about  the  insurrection 
— the  other  was  directed  against  the  worship  of 
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the  Virgin  under  the  mouth-filling  title  c  The 
Woman  on  the  Rock,  in  the  Fire  of  Faith  a-fining 
and  a-purging  in  the  true  Purgatory.'  ('  Letters 
and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,'  XII  (i),  244.) 

The  loyalists,  however,  did  not  have  the  matter 
of  the  insurrection  all  their  own  way.  On  May 
Day,  1537,  a  play  was  a£ted  at  some  May  games 
in  Suffolk  which  gave  voice  to  the  discontent  of 
the  time.  It  was  c  of  a  king,  how  he  should  rule 
his  irealm,'  and  '  one  played  Husbandry  and  said 
many  things  against  gentlemen,  more  than  was  in 
the  book  of  the  play.'  The  actor  prudently  dis- 
appeared after  this  performance,  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  him  (ibid.,  557,  585). 
'  Albion,  Knight,'  also  shows  traces  of  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  although  the  author  preserves  a 
humorous  detachment,  and  this  play,  like  the  lost 
May  game,  deals  with  social  grievances.  (Farmer, 
c  Six  Anonymous  Plays.') 

In  1538  Thomas  Kirchmayer  published,  with  .a 
dedication  to  Cranmer,  his  Latin  play  of  c  Pamma- 
chius.'  in  which  Pope  Pammachius  and  the  Devil 
appear  in  alliance  against  the  virtuous  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate.  (Herford,  op.  cit.,  124.)  It 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Protestants  were 
the  first  historical  whitewashers,  as  they  were  ready 
to  champion  anybody  whom  the  Papists  abused. 
'  Pammachius '  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Pro- 
testant plays ;  it  was  translated  by  John  Bale, 
and  it  certainly  influenced  his  famous  '  King 
John,'  the  first  English  historical  play.  'King 
John '  was  performed  at  Cranmer's  house  during 
the  Christmas  festivities  in  1539  ('Letters  and 
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Papers  of  Henry  VIII,'  XIV  (i),  22),  and  is  the 
crowning  produflion  of  the  period.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  king  reversed  his  religious  policy. 
Cromwell  was  executed,  and  his  playwrights  were 
driven  into  exile.  The  keeper  of  the  Carpenters* 
Hall  at  Shoreditch  '  was  presented  (under  the  A6t 
of  Six  Articles)  for  procuring  an  interlude  to  be 
openly  played,  wherein  priests  were  railed  on  and 
called  knaves ' ;  worse  still,  one  Spencer,  an  ex- 
priest  who  had  become  an  a<5lor,  was  burnt  at 
Salisbury  for  performing  '  matter  concerning  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar/  (Chambers,  op.  cit.,  II, 
221-2.)  Government  severity  quickly  put  an  end 
to  this  phase  of  dramatic  development. 

At  first  sight  the  introduction  of  politics  upon 
the  stage  seems  to  have  had  bad  results,  as,  apart 
from  one  or  two  effeftive  touches  in  '  King  John,' 
the  plays  under  discussion  have  no  literary  or 
dramatic  value.  Nevertheless,  they  have  a  certain 
significance.  The  old  stage  conventions  were  in  a 
decline.  The  mystery  plays  were  dead.  The 
writers  of  the  morality  plays  had  made  the  fatal 
discovery  that  the  audience  was  much  more 
delighted  by  the  Vices  than  by  the  Virtues  in  the 
piece.  The  political  plays  fulfil  the  very  latest 
dramatic  requirements  ;  they  deal  with  the  burning 
questions  of  the  time,  they  are  completely  up-to- 
date  and  entirely  sincere.  With  all  their  faults, 
they  put  new  life  into  the  drama,  and  began  to 
release  it  from  the  old  conventions  in  order  to 
bring  it  back  into  relation  with  real  life. 

MADELEINE  HOPE  DODDS. 
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VISIO    FULBERTI.' 


HE  writer  of  a  poem  which  was  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages  professes 
to  record  a  dispute  occurring  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  a  wealthy  man 
between  his  Soul  and  his  Body,  in 
which  each  seeks  to  fix  upon  the  other  the  blame 
for  the  sins  which  have  secured  his  damnation  to 
everlasting  torment.  One  recension  is  known  as 
the  c  Visio  Fulberti,'  of  which  an  English  transla- 
tion was  printed  at  Manchester  in  two  editions, 
belonging  respectively  to  the  years  1813  and  1816. 
These  are  both  exceedingly  rare.  The  first 
edition  is  a  folio  of  four  unnumbered  and  twelve 
numbered  pages,  and  has  on  the  title-page  only 
the  words :  'The  Lamentable  Vision  of  the  devoted 
Hermit/  the  words  '  Lamentable  Vision '  being 
printed  in  red.  The  preface,  signed  by  William 
Yates,  and  dated  Manchester,  1813,  states  that  the 
poem  is  translated  from  a  manuscript  containing 
another  treatise  dated  A.D.  1238.  The  vision  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
facsimile  is  given  of  eight  lines  of  the  original 
manuscript,  and  of  eight  gruesome  pictures  repre- 
senting the  melancholy  interlocutors.  Of  this 
edition  fifty  copies  were  printed.  The  second 
edition  is  a  quarto  of  twenty-two  pages,  with  the 
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same  illustration  as  the  folio,  but  with  a  slight 
variation  in  the  title-page,  which  reads :  '  The 
Lamentable  Vision  of  the  Devout  Hermit.  Man- 
chester printed  in  the  year  M,DCCC,XVI.'  The  errata 
of  the  earlier  issue  are  all  corre6ted.  In  a  preface 
of  nine  lines,  Mr.  Yates  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
former  issue.  Only  thirty  copies  were  printed  of 
the  quarto  edition,  and  the  wood  blocks  were 
destroyed  at  the  same  time.  Of  the  Latin  text 
of  the  '  Visio  Fulberti,'  there  is  a  printed  edition 
in  the  British  Museum  which  has  no  indication  of 
place  or  date,  but  has  been  assigned  by  Robert 
Prodlor  to  the  press  of  Lodovicus  Ravescot,  of 
Louvain,  who  issued  a  dated  book  in  1488.  There 
is  a  fifteenth  century  English  version  in  the 
Porkington  MS.  which  is  printed  in  Halliwell's 
'Early  English  Miscellanies'  (1855).  This  con- 
tains various  additions  not  in  the  Latin  text.  The 
'Visio'  is  followed  by  'Earth  upon  Earth.'1 

After  a  fashion  that  was  common  in  mediaeval 
times,  the  c  Visio  Fulberti '  has  been  construfted 
on  the  simple  plan  of  taking  an  older  poem,  pre- 
fixing a  few  lines  to  it,  and  thus  changing  the 
'  Disputation  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body '  into 
the  c  Vision  of  Fulbertus.' 

Thomas  Wright,  among  the  c  Latin  Poems  com- 
monly attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,'  which  he 
edited  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1841,  included  a 
Dialogue  c  inter  corpus  et  animam.'  In  the  notes 
he  collates  his  text  with  that  printed  in  the 


1  On  this  see  'The  Middle-English  Poem,  Erthe  upon  Erthe,' 
edited  by  Hilda  M.  R.  Murray  (E.E.T.S.,  1911). 
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c  Frlihlingsgabe '  of  Th.  G.  von  Karajan  from  a 
Vienna  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
which  the  hermit  is  called  Philibertus  Francigena. 
Wright  prints  four  versions :  (i)  Anglo-Norman, 
(2)  English  thirteenth  century,  (3)  English  four- 
teenth century,  (4)  English  temp.  Edward  II.  He 
refers  to  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  Provenfal, 
French,  German,  Netherlandish,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Danish  versions.  One  Latin  manuscript 
which  has  escaped  notice,  perhaps  because  it  was 
bound  up  in  a  volume  of  early  printed  tracts,  is  in 
the  British  Museum  (pressmark  I  A.  40704  (5)). 
This  c  Confliclus  Animae  et  Corporis '  is  written 
on  nine  leaves  of  paper  in  a  fifteenth  century  hand, 
with  a  modern  transcript  in  the  margins.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  last  line :  '  Explicit  cicomachia 
L.  de  Montmirel.'  The  Christian  name  is  illegible 
after  the  first  letter.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  be 
sure  whether  this  is  the  name  of  the  author  or  of 
a  fifteenth  century  scribe — probably  the  latter. 
Edelstand  Du  Meril  assigns  one  manuscript  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Gabriel  Peignot  mentions  an 
undated  edition  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which 
the  '  Debat  du  corps  et  de  Fame  (un  samedi :  par 
nuit ')  is  printed  after  the  c  Miroir  de  1'Ame.'  In 
this  the  hermit  is  named  Philibert.  But  Fulbert 
appears  to  be  the  correct  form,  for,  as  Edelstand 
Du  Meril  points  out,  Philibert  would  give  the 
Latin  text  in  the  second  line  a  syllable  too  many. 
The  early  French  versions  show  many  variations 
in  the  text,  as  may  be  seen  in  Varnhagen's  essay 
('Erlanger  Beitrage.'  Heft  I,  p.  120).  The 
'  Debat '  is  also  found  at  the  end  of  the  French 
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'  Danses  Macabres.'  The  Auchenleck  MS.  now 
in  the  Advocates  Library,  Edinburgh,  contains, 
amongst  other  relics  of  ancient  verse,  a  c  Desputa- 
soun  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul"  which  was 
printed  in  the  volume  entitled  '  Owain  Miles  and 
other  inedited  fragments  of  ancient  English  Verse  ' 
(Edinburgh,  1837).  This  is  now  very  rare.  A 
copy  came  into  the  hands  of  Theodore  Martin  in 
his  young  days,  and  he  worked  it  into  a  modern 
shape,  and  it  was  printed  in  a  tiny  pamphlet  of 
eight  leaves  with  this  title-page :  '  Disputation 
between  the  Body  and  the  Soul.  Si  secundum 
carnem  vixeritis,  moriemini :  si  autem  spiritu  facia 
carnis  mortificaveritis,  vivetis.  Beati  Pauli  Epist. 
ad  Romanos.  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  Andrew 
Shortside.  M.DCCC.XXXVIII.'  The  only  clues  to  the 
authorship  were  the  initials  T.  M.  appended  to  the 
prefatory  note.  In  this  form  it  is  excessively  rare, 
as  only  fifty  copies  were  printed,  but,  under  the  title 
of  'The  Monk's  Dream/  the  poem  was  included 
in  his  '  Poems'  privately  printed  in  1863.  It  was 
later  printed  in  his  c  Song  of  the  Bell,  etc.,'  and 
from  that  source  is  given  by  Varnhagen  in  the 
appendix  to  Linow's  dissertation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bookhunter  who  sets 
out  to  collect  the  varying  editions  of  the  '  Visio 
Fulberti '  will  have  a  chance  of  some  stiff  hunting 
and  good  sport  before  they  are  all  on  his  shelves. 

Mr.  Yates  gave  a  copy  of  the  c  Vision '  to 
Samuel  Hibbert-Ware,  who  notices  it  in  his 
'  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions '  (2nd 
ed.,  Edinburgh,  1825,  p.  169).  He  remarks: 
'  Those  spirits,  who  had  no  more  important  busi- 
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ness  upon  earth  than  to  carry  away  condemned 
souls,  were  described  as  blacker  than  pitch :  as 
having  teeth  like  lions,  nails  on  their  fingers  like 
those  of  the  wild-boar ;  on  their  foreheads  horns, 
through  the  extremities  of  which  poison  was 
emitted,  having  wide  ears  flowing  with  corruption, 
and  discharging  serpents  from  their  nostrils.  The 
devout  writer  of  these  verses  has  even  accompanied 
them  with  drawings,  in  which  the  addition  of  the 
cloven  feet  is  not  omitted  ! ' 

Dr.  Louise  Dudley,  in  her  Dissertation  on  c  The 
Egyptian  Elements  in  the  Legend  of  the  Body  and 
Soul'  (Baltimore,  1911),  has  started  a  new  line  of 
investigation  which  may  yield  some  fruit,  although 
the  proofs  are  not  as  yet  quite  convincing.  In 
two  Latin  homilies  the  Dialogue  between  Body 
and  Soul  is  said  to  have  been  seen  and  heard  in 
Egypt,  and  in  one  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
Macarius.  Whilst  acknowledging  the  slightness 
of  this  clue,  Dr.  Dudley,  in  following  it  up,  thinks 
that  the  legend  began  in  c  Christianized  remnants 
of  the  religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.'  The  writer 
says :  '  In  the  Latin  "  Visio  Fulberti "  and  in  the 
French  "  Samedi "  we  are  dealing  with  the  most 
important  versions  of  the  Body  and  Soul  legend.' 
They  contain  Egyptian  traces  which  vanish  from 
the  English  version.  The  earliest  theme  appears 
to  be  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body.  And 
this  Dr.  Dudley  connects  with  Christian  Egypt. ' 

1  I  add  here  a  few  references : — Linow,  W.  '  The  Desputi- 
soun  between  the  bodi  and  the  soule.  Nebst  der  altesten  alt- 
franzosichen  Bearbeitung  des  Streites  zwischen  Leib  und  Seele.' 
Herausgegeben  von  Hermann  Varnhagen.  (Erlangen,  1889.) — 
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As  bearing  upon  this  suggested  oriental  origin 
Linow  cites  a  talrnudic  legend,  in  which  a  Roman 

Buchholz,  Richard.  '  Die  Fragmente  der  Reden  der  Seele  an  den 
Leichnam  in  zwei  HSS.  zu  Worcester  und  Oxford.'  (Erlangen, 
1889.)— Brandes,  H.  '  Zur  Visio  Fulberti.'  (Potsdam,  1897.)— 
Becker,  E.  J.  'A  Contribution  to  the  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Mediaeval  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  (Baltimore,  1899.) — 
Douhet,  Comte  Jules  de.  'DicStionnaire  des  Ldgendes  du 
Christianisme.'  (1855.)  —  Kleinert,  G.  *  Ueber  den  Streit 
zwischen  Leib  und  Seele.'  (Halle,  1880:  This  dissertation  has 
become  very  rare.) — Du  Meril,  Ed61stand.  '  Po6sies  populaires 
Latines.'  (Paris,  1843.  He  mentions  the  'D£bat'  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  Flemish,  Greek,  Proven9al,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Danish  and  Swedish.) — Abbot,  Ezra.  *  Literature  of  a  Future 
Life.'  (1878:  See  Nos.  2046,  3279,  3281,  37I3A.) — Howell, 
James.  'The  Vision  or  a  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Bodie.'  (1651.) — 'Saint  Bernard's  Vision,  or  a  Briefe  discourse 
between  the  Soule  and  the  Body  of  a  damned  man '  (a  ballad). 
(1640.) — Crawshaw,  W.  'Complaint  or  Dialogue  between  the 
Soul  and  Body  of  a  Damned  Man.'  (1616,  1622,  1632.)  This 
is  professedly  taken  from  St.  Bernard.  The  same  genealogy  is 
claimed  by :  '  Contrasto  Dellanima  y  del  Corpo  veduto  in  visione 
da  San  Bernardo.5  (Venice?  1520?  British  Museum,  C2O. 
c.  (22)). — '  Dua  Contrasti,  uno  del  vivo  e  del  motro  (sic)  et  1'altro 
delli  Anima  and  del  corpo,  veduto  in  visione  del  San  Bernardo.' 
(Florence,  1510?  British  Museum,  11426  d.) — Another  edition 
(Firenze,  1605.  British  Museum,  H429d.) 

For  similarity  of  topic  at  least  the  following  may  be  cited :  '  Opera 
Nuova  del  Pianta,  che  fa  la  misera  anima  dannata,  da  dio  Endannata 
all'  Inferno  per  i  suoi  mali  partamenti.  (Torino,  1820  ?  24.  British 
Museum,  1070  b.27.)  '  Pianto  che  fa  la  misera  Anima  dannata 
da  Dio  condannata  all'  Interne  per  fuggire,  ed  aborrire  i  peccati, 
e  stare  in  grazia  de  Dio.'  In  Fuligno  (1880?)  The  British 
Museum  has  editions:  Todi  (1800  r)  and  Napoli  (1820?)  Of 
periodicals  may  be  named  :  'Bibliophile,'  1863  (article  by  Berjeau) ; 
*  Romania,'  t.  ix  (article  by  G.  Paris),  t.  xx  (article  by  Batiouch- 
kof ) ;  'Zeitschrift  fttr  romanische  Philologie,'  t.  ii  (article  by 
Toledo),  t.  iv  (article  by  E.  Stengel) ;  '  Anglia,'  iii  (article  by  H. 
Varnhagen) ;  '  Serapeum,'  t.  xvi  (article  by  Herschel) ;  '  Journal  of 
English  and  Germanic  Philology,'  April,  1899  (article  by  Louise 
Dudley). 
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Emperor  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  Soul  and  Body 
each  throwing  the  responsibility  for  sin  upon  the 
other,  and  is  answered  by  Rabbi  Juda  Ha  Nassi, 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era. 

The  literary  merit  of  the  poem  is  only  judged 
fairly  by  those  who  can  enter  into  the  medieval 
thoughts  and  beliefs  which  it  embodies.  The  poet 
writes  vividly,  and  the  picture  of  the  damned  soul 
is  impressive  in  spite  of  its  sometimes  grotesque 
details.  A  few  of  the  lines  may  be  permitted  : 

Vir  quidam  exstiterat  dudum  heremita : 
Fulbertus  francigena  cuius  dulcis  vita : 
Dum  in  mundo  viverit  sese  gessit  ita 
Quod  verba  que  protulit  fuerunt  perita. 
Iste  homo  fuerat  films  regalis 
Toto  suo  tempore  se  subtraxit  mails 
Dum  ad  hue  in  seculo  maneret  vitalis 
Visio  iam  sibimet  apparuit  talis,  etc. 

This  is  part  of  the  poem  which  was  translated 
by  Thomas  Rodd  on  a  single  leaf  in  1821  : 

A  reverend  hermit,  free  from  noise  and  strife, 
Fulbert  of  Gallia,  led  a  peaceful  life ; 
And  still  in  harmless  converse  every  day 
Pursued  the  constant  tenor  of  his  way. 
Of  royal  lineage  royal  thoughts  he  knew, 
And  from  an  evil  world  his  steps  withdrew : 
But  ere  a  Hermit's  holy  call  he  chose, 
Before  his  sight  a  fearful  vision  rose,  etc. 

That  there  is  good  poetic  material  in  the  old 
poem  may  be  judged  by  a  stanza  from  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  modernisation : 
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Where  be  thy  gleemen,  that  did  crown  thy  cheer 
With  minstrel  song  and  merry  jargoning 

Of  viol,  tabor,  and  the  trumpet  clear, 

Whilst  to  them  aye  rich  largess  thou  wouldst  fling 

Of  robes  or  the  red  gold,  and  bid  them  sing 
The  praises  wide  by  cottage,  bower,  or  hall  ? 

Thou,  who  brought'st  ever  wail  and  sorrowing 

On  poor  men's  hearths,  that  cursed  thy  tyrant  thrall, 
Who  is  there  at  this  hour  to  sorrow  o'er  thy  fall  ? 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  mediaeval  authors  need 
to  be  treated  in  order  to  bring  them  into  sympathy 
with  the  modern  reader. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
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HE  wisdom  of  reprinting  in  a  volume 
short  articles  contributed  to  daily  or 
weekly  papers  is  usually  doubtful,  but 
two  such  volumes  that  have  come  my 
way  can  certainly  be  recommended. 
They  contain  much  that  is  worth  preserving,  and 
helped  me  to  spend  in  patience  those  days  of  bad 
weather  in  the  High  Alps  unavoidable  in  a  sojourn 
of  seven  weeks.  Henri  de  Regnier's  collection  of 
articles  is  entitled  c  Portraits  et  Souvenirs.'  He 
states  that  his  reason  for  publishing  them  is  to 
prove  to  himself  that  his  work,  although  hasty 
and  somewhat  improvised,  is  not  unworthy  of  his 
own  esteem ;  he  regards  the  publication  of  them 
in  volume  form  as  a  mark  of  respect  towards  the 
art  he  practises.  No  apologia  is  needed.  The 
essays  are  delightful :  their  restfulness  makes  them 
just  the  things  to  read  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day's  work.  Many  of  them  have  their  setting  in 
Venice,  and  the  one  entitled  '  Portrait  d'amie ' 
(the  friend  is  Laurent  Evrard)  is  full  of  charm. 
Villiers  de  1'Isle  Adam,  the  Goncourts,  Heredia, 
Gautier,  Mallarme,  De  Musset  flit  across  the  pages, 
which  contain  happy  literary  allusions  and  expe- 
riences. Ordinary  occurrences  of  life  are  treated 
in  an  equally  attractive  manner.  Here  is  a  passage 

iv.  GG 
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on  rain  that  will  speak  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
hate  a  wet  day : 

cLes  choses  la  supportent  avec  ennui.  Ecoutez  la 
terre  gronder  sous  la  force  de  1'averse  et  rejaillir  en  mille 
larmes  de  boue,  ecoutez  gemir  1'arbre  tourmente,  la  pierre 
geindre  et  ruisseler.  A  la  Pluie  les  choses  repondent  par 
un  murmure  ou  un  sanglot.  Elle  n'est  pas  seulement 
Fimportune,  elle  est  1'odieuse.  Son  bruit  meme  agace. 
Elle  n'est  pas,  comme  le  vent,  une  voix  rude  et  desesperee 
qui  s'encolere  ou  se  lamente.  Elle  parle  par  hoquets  et 
par  babillage.  Elle  est  bavarde  et  stupide.' 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  subjects  are  to  be 
found  in  Henri  Lavedan's  c  Bon  An,  Mai  An,' 
brief  essays  originally  contributed  to  c  L'lllustra- 
tion.'  He  has  some  sagacious  remarks  on  letter 
writing.  He  says  that  a  letter,  to  be  effective 
and  good,  ought  always  to  leave  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  written  c  Meilleur,  mieux  portant, 
plus  heureux,  plus  reconnaissant  a  la  vie.'  How 
seldom  is  this  the  case !  Only  too  many  of  the 
letters  we  receive  contain  things  that  vex  and 
annoy  us.  A  good  letter,  he  thinks,  should 
describe  what  is  happening  where  the  writer  is, 
in  the  house  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  should  give 
details  about  himself,  speak  in  simple  fashion  of 
his  life,  of  what  he  thinks,  of  his  fears  and  hopes. 
And  thus,  humble,  ignorant  folk  may  write  as 
good  letters  as  persons  who  are  educated  and 
cultured. 

Another  essay  deals  with  the  electric  light.  A 
party  of  people  are  discussing  on  their  last  evening 
in  the  country  what  they  will  be  most  glad  to  find 
on  their  return  to  their  city  homes.  One  of  them 
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says  that  it  is  the  ele<5lric  light  that  he  most  longs 
for: 

cElle  est,  dans  les  cit£s,  aussi  sp£cialement  belle  que 
sa  chaste  a'ieule  dans  le  bois,  sur  la  mer,  la  montagne  et 
les  plainest 

After  describing  the  charm  of  the  light,  he  glori- 
fies its  utility  thus : 

€Dans  la  maison,  elle  est  la  feerie  de  I'appartement. 
De  la  pointe  du  doigt  on  la  cr6e  ou  la  tue.  Elle  vous 
suit  dans  toutes  les  pieces,  sans  que  vous  ayez  besoin  de 
la  tenir  et  de  la  porter  emmanchee  au  bout  d'un  flambeau. 
Quand  vous  Feteignez  au  sortir  d'une  chambre,  elle  a 
Fair  de  disparakre  d'elle-me'nie  et  volontairement  parceque 
vous  vous  en  allez.  Elle  obeit  au  geste  et  repond  a  la 
pens£e.  Elle  est  d'une  exactitude  et  d'une  egalit£ 
d'humeur  parfaites.' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  when  once  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  ele<5tric  light  in  our  dwellings 
we  f miss  it  most  terribly. 

Edouard  Lockroy's  '  Notes  et  Souvenirs/  which 
he  entitles  c  Au  hasard  de  la  vie,J  also  make  de- 
lightful reading.  Jules  Claretie  writes  an  inter- 
esting preface,  in  which  he  states  that  the  book 
is  not  memoirs  properly  so-called,  but  just  the 
account  of  a  few  '  heures  choisie^ '  among  those 
that  were  worth  living  :  '  Haltes  heureuses,  adven- 
tures dramatiques,  visions  souriantes  ou  apparitions 
sinistres.  L'epopee  de  1861,  les  souvenirs  de 
Tripoli,  de  Syrie,  les  journees  d'angoisse  autour  de 
Metz,  les  nuits  de  garde  autour  de  Paris.'  But  still 
within  the  pages  will  be  found  'toute  une  vie,  toute 
notre  vie  en  quelques  pages  decisives,  pittoresques, 
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(Tun  style  puissant  et  ferine,  gravees  comme  a 
Teau  forte  par  un  maitre.'  Lockroy  in  his  own 
person  has  been  journalist,  scholar,  historian,  orator, 
politician,  author,  statesman,  soldier  and  minister, 
and  in  each  capacity  has  come  in  contact  with 
men  whose  deeds,  words  and  names  filled  the  world 
in  the  nineteenth  century :  Felix  Pyat,  Garibaldi, 
Renan,  Victor  Hugo  and  Thiers  are  among  them. 
The  chapter  on  Victor  Hugo  is  full  of  good  things. 
I  may  quote  here  one  or  two.  Alfred  de  Musset 
very  seldom  went  to  the  Academy.  On  entering 
it  one  day,  he  asked,  c  Has  M.  Victor  Hugo  been 
at  the  Academy  to-day  ? J  '  No/  was  the  reply. 
c  Alors,'  reprenait  Musset,  c  il  n'y  a  personne.  Je 
m'en  vais.'  On  one  occasion  Lockroy  said  to 
Hugo  that  he  thought  it  wonderful  that  a  writer 
should  also  be  an  orator,  because  in  speaking  a 
man  had  to  be  contented  with  the  first  word  that 
came  into  his  head,  and  it  was  not  always  c  le  mot 
juste/  Hugo  replied:  c  Les  mots  justes  sont  des 
domestiques.  On  sonne,  et  ils  viennent.'  That 
may  be  so  with  a  great  writer  like  Hugo,  but  alas ! 
for  the  rest  of  us  the  c  mots  justes'  do  not  always 
come  at  our  call. 

That  rare  thing,  a  really  interesting  book  of 
German  memoirs,  is  to  be  found  in  c  Grafin  Lulu 
Thiirheim.  Mein  Leben,  1788-1864.  Erinner- 
ungen  aus  Osterreichs  grosser  Welt/  Born  in 
Belgium,  she  went  with  her  parents  to  Austria  in 
1794,  and  there  remained.  She  was  a  witness  of 
all  the  important  historical  events  of  her  time,  yet 
her  journal  deals  less  with  the  great  events  of  life 
than  with  the  smaller  interests,  the  daily  happen- 
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ings.  She  gives  delightful  pen  portraits  of  her 
friends,  discusses  her  love  affairs  with  the  greatest 
frankness  and  naivete,  and  relates  her  experiences 
of  travel,  which  extended  to  nearly  all  the  countries 
ot  Europe.  In  1832,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  she 
made  a  marriage  of  love  with  Charles  Thirion,  her 
brother-in-law's  secretary,  which,  however,  ended 
tragically  six  months  afterwards.  She  was  painted 
by  Lawrence  in  1819.  She  wrote  her  journals  in 
French,  but  they  are  here  translated  into  German. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  '  Societe  de  1'histoire 
de  Tart  fran9ais,'  Ch.  Jouany  has  published  the 
correspondence  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  reproducing 
the  originals.  The  edition  of  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  which  appeared  in  1824,  was  based,  not 
on  the  original  letters,  but  on  copies  full  of  errors. 
The  letters  form  two  groups :  thirty-six  are 
addressed  to  M.  de  Chantelon,  between  1639  and 
1665,  and  eighteen  written  in  Italian  during 
Poussin's  visit  to  Paris  (1641-2)  to  his  illustrious 
patron,  Cassiano  del  Pozzo.  Of  those  letters,  a 
modern  French  version  follows  the  Italian.  As 
the  old  French  and  old  Italian  are  preserved,  the 
book  is  not  easy  reading  except  for  the  linguistic 
expert.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  some  inter- 
esting observations  made  by  Poussin  on  his  art,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  examples : 

c  Si  le  peintre  veut  eveiller  dans  les  ames  remerveille- 
mentj  encore  qu'il  n'ait  en  mains  un  sujet  propre  a  le 
faire  naltre,  qu'il  n'y  introduise  point  de  choses  nouvelles, 
et  etranges,  et  hors  de  raison,  mais  qu'il  contraigne  son 
esprit  a  rendre  son  oeuvre  merveilleuse  par  1'excellence  de 
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la  maniere,  que  Ton  puisse  dire :  Le  travail  surpasse  le 
sujet.' 

*  Les  couleurs  dans  la  peinture  sont  comme  des  leurres 
qui  persuadent  les  yeux,  comme  la  beaute  des  vers  dans 
la  po£sie.' 

c  La  nouveaute  dans  la  Peinture  ne  consiste  pas  surtout 
dans  un  sujet  non  encore  vu,  mais  dans  la  bonne  et 
nouvelle  disposition  et  expression,  et  de  commun  et  vieux 
le  sujet  devient  original  et  neuf.' 

Gustav  Freytag's  c  Briefe  an  Albrecht  von 
Stosch '  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
letters  written  between  1864  and  1875.  Thus 
they  cover  the  important  years  when  the  new 
German  Empire  was  coming  into  being,  a  develop- 
ment which  had  Freytag's  warmest  sympathy. 
The  correspondence  is  also  interesting  because  it 
is  between  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  the 
sword,  a  man  who  helped  to  found  the  German 
navy.  Stosch's  own  memoirs  end  in  1872,  so  that 
this  volume  forms  a  most  welcome  complement. 
The  great  charm  of  Freytag's  letters  lies  in  the 
attractive  combination  of  '  la  haute  politique  '  with 
literary,  artistic  and  domestic  life,  and  in  their 
admirable  style. 

'  Frederic  Chopin.  Sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.  1810- 
1849,'  by  Edouard  Ganche,  is  a  very  interesting 
study.  Chopin  was  what  his  biographer  calls  c  un 
sincere';  he  did  not  manufacture  music,  he  obeyed 
inspiration.  Despite  the  contortions  that  his  in- 
terpreters deem  necessary  on  the  piano  and  in  the 
orchestra,  his  style  is  the  combination  of  emotion 
with  simplicity.  He  expresses  the  most  varied 
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emotions,  but,  except  in  some  of  the  Polonaises  in 
which  patriotism  alone  makes  its  voice  heard, 
woman  is  present  in  all  his  music.  The  volume 
contains  an  unpublished  letter  of  Mrs.  Carlyle1  to 
Chopin  (July,  1848),  in  which  she  expresses  her 
delight  in  his  music,  and  sends  some  verses  written 
in  his  praise  by  a  brother  of  John  Sterling. 

Sheridan  was,  perhaps,  right  when  he  said  that 
in  affairs  of  the  heart  it  was  best  to  begin  with  a 
little  aversion,  for  we  are  told  here  that  after  his 
first  meeting  with  George  Sand,  Chopin  said  to 
a  friend,  c  Quelle  femme  antipathique  que  celle 
Sand !  Est-ce  vraiment  bien  une  femme  ?  Je  suis 
pret  a  en  douter.' 

Another  interesting  memoir  is  Eugene  Tattet's 
'Journal  d'un  Chirurgien  de  la  Grande  Armee 
(L.  V.  Lagneau)  1803-1815.'  Frederic  Masson 
contributes  an  introduction.  Lagneau,  who  lived 
until  1868,  offers  an  admirable  type  of  the  army 
doctor  of  his  time.  He  was  a  man  of  education 
and  culture,  and  noted  his  impressions  and  the 
various  incidents  day  by  day.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  get  qualified  doctors,  and  almost  any- 
body was  appointed  to  do  the  work.  Tattet  well 
brings  out  the  extraordinary  devotion  with  which 
men,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  only  a 
meagre  professional  training,  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  with  imperfect  instruments,  defective 
bandages,  lacking  all  the  accessories  in  use  to-day, 
operated  on,  nursed  and  cured  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men.  The  patients  themselves,  too, 

1  Here  translated  into  French. 
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deserve  a  word  of  praise.  Their  courage,  endur- 
ance and  calmness  are  as  wonderful  as  their  cheer- 
fulness and  hope,  for  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
were  then  no  anaesthetics,  no  antiseptics,  no  sort 
of  hygiene.  It  is  sometimes  good  to  be  reminded 
of  what  was  accomplished  in  days  which  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  call  pre-scientific. 

Floris  Delattre  continues  his  studies  of  English 
writers.  His  latest  volume  is  entitled  '  De  Byron 
a  Francis  Thompson.'  The  most  interesting  essays 
are  those  on  Byron's  Don  Juan  and  on  the  poetry 
of  Francis  Thompson.  Unlike  most  Frenchmen, 
Delattre  has  scant  admiration  for  Byron.  He 
declares  that  Byron  was  never  a  great  thinker,  and 
so  never  a  great  poet.  He  was  a  theatrical  egoist 
with  nothing  profound,  nothing  philosophical  in 
his  work,  which  always  belongs  to  the  second  rank. 
If  we  look  in  a  poet  for  what  he  has  not  to  give 
us,  we  shall  certainly  fail  to  see  what  he  has  to 
give  us ;  but  poetry  and  Byron  have  other  and 
perhaps  greater  things  to  offer  us  than  profound 
philosophy.  But  if  Delattre  cannot  appreciate 
Byron,  he  can  appreciate  Francis  Thompson,  the 
solitary  man,  living  perpetually  in  the  infinite,  whose 
work  vibrates  with  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite. 
Thompson  confined  himself  to  exploring  the 
'  paysage  interieur.'  His  subjects  are  the  love  of 
children,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  grandeur  of 
nature,  the  worship  of  God,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Saints.  He  knew  nothing  of  nature  from  observa- 
tion, it  was  to  him  always  symbolic :  '  il  ne  voit 
sous  les  formes  de  la  nature  que  leur  substance 
spirituelle.'  Delattre  writes  an  elaborate  criticism 
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of  the  c  Hound  of  Heaven/  the  poem  which 
contains  the  experiences  and  conversion  of  a  sinful 
soul  long  pursued  by  the  divine  grace.  He 
characterises  it  as — 

1  tout  anime  d'une  rapidite  et  d'une  vigueur  etonnantes, 
comme  si  Fangoisse  de  la  fuite  trepidait  dans  chaque  vers, 
et  allait  s'accelerant  dans  chaque  strophe/ 

Of  Thompson's  style  he  writes : 

'  Avec  ses  constructions  mysterieuses,  inanalysables  et 
qu'on  sent  pourtant  tres  fermes,  avec  ses  phrases  melo- 
diques  affranchies  de  toute  symmetric,  mais  si  riches  en 
trouvailles  ou  en  repetitions  toujours  si  diverses,  et  qui 
donnent  au  poeme  musical  Fair  d'une  improvisation,  la 
rhythmique  de  F.  Thompson  fait  songer  a  la  musique  de 
Debussy,  moins  sensualiste  seulement  et  moins  volup- 
tueusement  melancolique,  moins  sobre  en  outre  et  moins 
delicatement  nuancee,  d'un  Debussy  plus  idealiste,  qui  se 
serait  nourri  de  Carlyle  et  de  Ruskin,  et  qui,  a  son 
harmonie  simple  et  subtile  si  sobrement  raffinee,  aurait 
substitue  a  la  fois  un  peu  de  la  splendeur  byzantine  du 
rituel  catholique,  et  tout  le  hautain  spiritualisme  d'un 
Anglo-Saxon  d'aujourd'hui.' 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  writing  of  Thompson, 
Delattre's  style  becomes  slightly  precieux  and 
obscure. 

Another  of  his  subjects  is  Orientalism  in  English 
literature,  which  he  finds  there  in  the  last  third  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  came  in  with  '  Vathek' 
in  1786,  but  soon  died  out  again,  leaving  little 
trace. 

c  Des  images  ensoleillees,  des  metaphores  exotiques,  des 
mots  done,  voila  ce  que  TOrient  a  fourni  a  la  litterature 
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anglaise.  L'influence  en  a  ete  momentanee,  presque 
accidentelle,  et  peu  profonde.' 

If  Delattre  carried  his  studies  of  this  question  a 
little  farther,  I  think  he  would  find  the  influence 
to  be  more  far-reaching. 

The  current  volume  of  the  cjahrbuch  der 
deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft '  (Vol.  xlix), 
edited  by  Alois  Brandl  and  Max  Forster,  is  of 
especial  interest,  since  it  contains  a  history  of  the 
Society,  which  celebrates  its  jubilee  next  year.  It 
is  a  wonderful  record  of  the  activities  of  Shake- 
speare study  in  Germany.  The  author  is  Albert 
Ludwig,  and  the  narrative  fills  ninety-six  pages. 
The  steps  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
in  1864  are  related,  the  establishing  of  the  'Jahr- 
buch,'  and  also  of  the  Library,  which  from  small 
beginnings  has  gradually  increased,  and  is  now 
much  used  by  Shakespeare  students.  It  is  hoped 
to  extend  the  Library,  and  in  time  to  make  of  it  an 
indispensable  tool  for  the  study  of  the  dramatist. 
It  possesses  no  original  editions  of  the  Folios  and 
Quartos,  but  facsimiles  of  all  of  them.  Few 
libraries  on  the  Continent  have  on  their  shelves  so 
complete  a  set  of  collected  and  single  editions  of 
the  plays,  from  the  merest  schoolbook  to  the  most 
costly  of  all — the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  lithograph 
facsimile.  The  German  translators  are  there,  from 
Wieland  to  Gundolf,  and  also  translations  of  certain 
of  the  plays  in  other  tongues — 'Julius  Caesar'  in 
Latin,  translations  in  Dutch,  Frisian,  Danish, 
Icelandic,  Roumanian,  Modern  Greek,  Hebrew, 
not  to  mention  all  the  more  obvious  languages. 
It  is  rich  in  Shakespeariana,  and  has  a  good 
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collection  of  books  on  the  history  of  English 
literature  and  the  stage,  on  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries and  predecessors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  twenty-one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  performed  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  theatres  in  Germany  during 
1912,  making  in  all  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  representations.  Taking  the  number  of 
times  a  play  was  performed, c  Hamlet '  (one  hundred 
and  forty -eight  times),  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  (one  hundred  and  forty-one  times),  and 
'  Othello '  (one  hundred  and  twenty-four  times), 
head  the  list,  and  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors '  (four 
times),  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  (twice),  and 
4  Cymbeline  '  (once),  conclude  it. 

Books  that  come  under  the  head  of  belles  lettres 
are  far  to  seek  nowadays,  and  the  books  on 
economics  and  social  problems,  of  which  there  are 
quantities,  scarcely  compensate  lovers  of  literature 
for  the  absence  of  the  others.  '  L'Angleterre 
radicale.  Essai  de  psychologic  sociale  ( 1 906- 1913),' 
by  Jacques  Bardoux,  is  an  elaborate  treatise.  He 
considers  that  radical  England  began  in  1906,  when 
the  January  elections  formed  the  point  of  departure 
of  a  new  era.  What  will  be  its  end  no  one  can 
tell,  or  how  far  it  will  accomplish  its  aim,  which 
is  to  reconcile  socialism  and  imperialism.  Bar- 
doux writes  with  great  sureness  of  himself,  and 
claims  to  be  the  impartial  judge  who  neither 
praises  nor  depreciates.  Distance  is  as  good  as 
time  in  enabling  a  man  to  form  a  sane  and  calm 
opinion  about  another  nation,  and  in  this  case  the 
Channel  may  be  regarded  as  a  century.  Whether 
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we  agree  with  his  views  or  not,  Bardoux  certainly 
shows  admirable  comprehension  of  certain  sides  of 
the  conditions  of  contemporary  English  politics. 

He  deplores  the  desire  of  the  radicals  to  expro- 
priate the  English  aristocracy,  and  asks  that  if  the 
centenary  oaks  are  to  fall  under  the  axe,  and  the 
walls  of  the  parks  under  the  hatchet,  and  the  sterile 
lawns  to  come  under  the  plough,  that  the  country 
houses  may  be  spared : 

c  Si  les  seats  venaient  a  se  fermer,  si  leur  proprietaires 
preferaient  un  jour,  a  la  demeure  familiale  les  caravan- 
serails  d'Europe  ou  d'Egypte,  cette  emigration  porterait 
a  la  vie  rurale  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  un  coup  irreparable. 
Elle  perdrait  beaucoup  de  ce  qui  fait  son  charme  et  sa 
valeur.  Pour  ceux  qui  ont  connu  et  aime  1'Angleterre 
d'autrefois,  il  est  aussi  impossible  de  concevoir  un  village 
d'Outre-Manche  sans  Squire,  qu'un  village  de  France  sans 
clocher.' 

Hans  Uebersberger,  in  his  c  Russlands  Orient- 
politik  in  den  letzten  zwei  Jahrhunderten,'  holds  a 
similar  view,  in  that  he  believes  in  contemporary 
history  as  a  subject  for  the  historian,  provided  he 
preserves  the  striftest  objectivity.  The  first  volume 
comes  down  to  the  Peace  of  Jassy,  the  second, 
which  is  to  appear  shortly,  to  1878.  He  en- 
deavours to  show  the  course  of  Russian  Eastern 
policy  as  he  sees  it  after  careful  study.  He  claims 
to  have  consulted  everything  published  on  the 
subje<5t  in  Russian  and  other  languages. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  Alfred  Fouillee's 
posthumous  work,  '  Esquisse  d'une  interpretation 
du  monde,'  published  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  de 
Philosophic  contemporaine.'  Fouillee  had  been 
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working  at  the  subjedt  for  years,  and  his  manu- 
script has  been  revised  and  arranged  by  an  old 
pupil,  Emile  Boirac,  who  gives  incidentally  an 
appreciation  of  Fouillee  the  man,  and  of  his  work 
as  teacher  and  thinker. 

Fouillee  sets  out  to  show  that  it  is  the  task  of 
philosophy  to  interpret  the  universe,  to  demon- 
strate its  reality,  intelligibility,  and  infinity,  by  its 
duration  and  temporal  changes,  and  its  energy  and 
evolution.  He  finds  that  no  limit  can  be  set  to 
evolution,  and  hence  to  the  possible  progress  of  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  takes  a  somewhat 
pessimistic  view  of  present  conditions. 

'  Aujourd'hui  nous  sommes  t£moins  d'une  sorte  d'anar- 
chie  intelleftuelle  qui  enleve  a  notre  civilisation  moderne 
sa  force  d'action  morale  en  m£me  temps  que  de  creation 
esthetique  et  de  transformation  sociale.'  .  .  . 

*  Ou  va  notre  societe  aduelle  ?  Elle  semble  1'ignorer. 
Ce  qu'elle  veut,  elle  ne  le  sait  guere.  Les  fins  les  plus 
hautes  et  les  plus  desinteressees  demeurent  noy£es  dans 
la  brume ;  des  lors,  au  lieu  de  travailler  pour  Fincertain, 
la  plupart  des  hommes  s'attachent  au  certain,  c'est-a-dire 
a  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  rapprochd  de  plus  immediatement 
utile.  .  .  .  De  la  a  1'egoifsme  universel  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas. 
C'est  done  un  but  clairement  defini  qui  nous  manque, 
c'est  une  idee  direclrice  qui  s'impose  a  tous  les  esprits. 
Que  derriere  tous  les  nuages  brille  une  etoile  au  ciel  des 
idees,  hommes  et  peuples  iront  a  retoile.' 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 
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Friedrich  Schlegel.  Die  Quellen  seines  Wesens 
und  Werdens.  Von  Carl  Enders. 

A  psychological  study  rather  than  a  biography,  an  analysis  of 
a  mind  rather  than  an  account  of  the  events  of  a  life.  A  some- 
what unsatisfactory  method  of  work. 

Une  cousine  du  grand  Conde.  Isabelle  de 
Montmorency  duchesse  de  Chatillon  et  de  Meck- 
lembourg.  Par  Paul  Fromageot. 

An  attempt  to  do  justice  to  this  attractive  duchess  without 
sacrificing  truth.  She  made  much  stir  in  the  world  as  a  girl 
and  during  her  two  marriages. 

Louise-Marie-Adelai'de  de  Bourbon  Ponthievre 
Duchesse  d'Orleans.  La  Jeunesse.  Par  Baron 
Andre  de  Maricourt. 

The  first  part  (1753-91)  of  the  life  of  a  virtuous  woman  who 
was  <  profonde"ment  bonne  et  infiniment  malheureuse,'  whose 
*  douceur  et  resignation  allerent  jusqu'au  sublime.' 

Corot.     Par  Etienne  Moreau-Nelaton. 

A  volume  of  the  series  entitled  c  Les  grands  artistes.  Leur  vie. 
Leur  ceuvre.'  A  critical  biography  and  a  sort  of  anthology  of  his 
pictures,  twenty-four  of  which  are  chosen  to  illustrate  his  '  soul.' 

Le  due  d'Enghien.  L'enlevement  d'Etten- 
heim  et  Texecution  de  Vincennes.  Par  Henri 
Welschinger. 

The  author  has  revised  and  published  in  this  volume  the  most 
important  and  dramatic  part  of  his  life  of  Enghien  that  appeared 
in  1888.  He  finds  that  the  documents  made  accessible  since  that 
date  only  serve  to  confirm  his  views  and  convictions. 

Diftionnaire  critique  et  documentaire  des 
peintres,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs,  et  graveurs  de 
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tous   les    temps    et   de    tous    les    pays.       Vol.    2. 
D— K. 

This  excellent  book  of  reference  is  the  work  of  a  group  of 
specialists,  French  and  others,  under  the  editorship  of  E.  B£n6zit. 
A  large  number  of  illustrations,  reproductions  of  famous  pictures, 
is  a  welcome  innovation  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

* 
Serbes  Creates  et  Bulgares.     Etudes  historiques, 

politiques  et  litteraires.     Par  Louis  Leger. 

An  attempt  by  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  Southern 
Slave  Nations  to  show  that  they  are  not  *  des  intrus  dans  la  vie 
europeenne,'  or  '  Instrument  passif  de  telle  ou  telle  ambition 
£trangere,'  but  have  a  right  to  the  place  they  once  occupied  *  au 
foyer '  of  European  civilisation. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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JOHN    PHILLIP— FURTHER 
NOTES. 

N  THE  LIBRARY  for  1910  (pages  302, 
395)  I  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a 
complete  list  of  the  works  of  John 
Phillip,  the  author  of  'The  Com- 
modye  of  pacient  and  meeke  Grissill.' 
Three  of  the  pieces  I  recorded  as  being  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Christie-Miller  at  Britwell  Court, 
my  descriptions  being  taken  from  Hazlitt's  c  Col- 
lections and  Notes.'  Since  the  appearance  of  my 
article  the  Britwell  ballads  have  been  published 
in  a  magnificent  volume  edited  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Collmann,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Christie-Miller 
to  the  Roxburghe  Club.  I  therefore  take  the 
opportunity  of  supplementing  my  former  notes  on 
the  subje<5l. 

4.  Epitaph  on  Sir  William  Garrat.  Britwell, 
no.  73.  Hazlitt's  description  is  substantially 
accurate  except  for  the  omission  of  the  word 
'  honourable J  before  c  Citie  of  London.'  The 
poem  begins : 

Who    can    refraine    from    sorwing    plaints,  and    brinish 

blubbring  teares  ? 
What  hart  will  now  refuse  to  grone  ?   and  tourne  from 

loy  his  eares. 
Ne  high,  ne  low,  ne   Rich,  ne   poore,  in  London  that 

remayne, 
But  haue  iust  cause  for  Garrats  loue,  to  languish  and 

complayne. 
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His    wisdom    in    municipal    affairs    receives    due 
record : 

Ye   Consuls  wise,  ye    Senatours,  that  Londons  wealth 

prouide, 

Lament  and  wayle,  for  vnto  you,  no  small  losse  is  betide. 
Ye  all  haue  lost  a  faithfull  Frend,  for  Counsell  sage  and 

wise : 
In  thynges  of  weight,  ye  fayled  not,  to  folow  his  aduise. 

An  interesting,  if  slightly  obscure,  passage  records 
some  of  his  civic  colleagues : 

She  [i.e.  Parchas]  cutteth  downe  this  Olyue  greene,  whose 

Branches  fayre  did  shoo, 
His  dayes  are  ron  to  Champian  now,  and  Beecher  he 

wyll  goe. 
Of  Hayward  wise,  Pretorian  hee,  now  Garrat  leaue  doth 

take 
Good  Offley  olde,  and  gentle  White :  by  Death  he  must 

forsake. 
Eke  Draper  wise,  and  Allen  hee,  whose  wisdome  doth 

excel! . 
with   all   the  Troupe   of  Aldermen,  thus  Garrat  byds, 

Farewell. 

Like  another  wise  counseller  c  they  say  a'  made  a 
good  end ' : 

His  Soule  by  faith  the  Heauens  hath  won,  his  Body 

shrowdes  in  Clay 
This  finall  farewell  Garrat  take :  I  haue  no  more  to  say. 

8.  Epitaph  on  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of 
Lennox.  Britwell,  no.  74.  Like  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  same  lady,  also  written  by 
Phillip,  the  epitaph  is  in  seven-line  stanzas,  twenty 
of  them.  The  Countess  is  described  in  a  side  note 

IV.  HH 
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thus :  '  Ladye  Margarits  grace  Daughter  to  the 
eldest  Daughter  of  Henry  the  7.  now  disceased, 
borne  at  Harbotell  three  yeares  before  ill  Maye 
daye.'  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
popular  chronology  still  dated  events  by  the  riots 
of  1517.  The  Epitaph  opens  with  the  usual 
invocation : 

Reporte  run  on,  ringe  forth  thy  doleful  Bel, 
That  worldly  wightes,  may  waile  our  great  anoye : 
In  Court  and  Towne,  our  cause  of  woe  do  tel, 
That  stand  distrest  bereft  of  al  our  ioye. 
With  care  see  that,  thy  skyl  thou  do  imploye, 
To  blase  our  luckles  hap  throughout  each  land : 
That  mortal  wightes,  our  grefes  may  vnderstande. 

The  old  play  on  the  name  Margaret  reappears : 

You  sutors  poore,  haue  lost  a  Margarit  deare, 
A  precious  pearle,  the  piller  of  your  trust. 

History  knows  the  Countess  of  Lennox  as  the 
mother  of  ill-starred  Darnley  : 

In  wedlockes  right,  whilst  she  possessed  life, 
This  perelesse  dame  most  dutiful  was  founde : 
Vnto  her  worthy  spowse  she  was  a  constant  wife, 
Faith  knit  loues  knot,  truth  was  her  trustie  ground 
Two  sons  she  had  most  fyt  to  be  renownd 
The  one  of  Scots  the  diadem  did  weare : 
Whose  fatal  fyne  is  knowen  to  euery  eare. 

Her  younger  son  Charles  was  the  father  of  the 
unfortunate  Arabella  Stuart,  who  with  her  mother 
appears  in  this  stanza  : — 

Her  Daughter   deare   [i.e.  Margaret's   daughter-in-law] 

that  louinge  Lady  kinde, 
Her  Gracesse  death  to  mourne  is  reddy  prest : 
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The  Lady  younge  that  nature  hath  asynde, 

As  yet  for  foode  to  claime  the  Nourses  brest, 

Euen  as  it  can  with  sorrowe  is  possest. 

And  Scotlands  Kinge,  his  Gran-dames  death  doth  mone : 

In  Court  and  Towne  a  cause  of  care  is  showne. 

By  a  curious  misprint,  whether  of  the  original  or 
the  reprint  I  do  not  know,  Scotland's  king  is  called 
Charles  in  a  marginal  note.  Finally,  we  are 
assured  that 

Hackney  doth  assent, 

with  wringing  hands  to  waile  this  worthies  wrack 
That  gaue  them  foode  and  clad  the  naked  back, 

while 

Her  blessed  soule  before  the  heauenly  Kinge : 
Doth  hymes  of  loy  with  saints  and  Angels  synge. 

19.  A  Cold  Pie  for  the  Papists.  Britwell,  no. 
72.  This  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  texts, 
since  the  subject  of  the  ballad  was  previously  un- 
certain. Collier  suggested  that  it  might  be  the 
ballad  entitled  'a  monstreous  pye'  in  the  Register 
of  1565-6,  but  Mr.  Collmann  remarks  that  although 
no  licence  is  to  be  found  among  the  entries  of 
1569-70,  nevertheless  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  many 
issued  at  the  suppression  of  the  Rising  in  the 
North.  It  is  written  with  more  spirit  than  most 
of  Phillip's  compositions.  One  verse  will  suffice 
as  an  example. 

Yet  many  seeke  for  to  despyse, 

The  Fowntayne,  whence  such  Grace  doth  ryse, 

Our  Queene  and  Soueraygne  raygnynge : 
And  vp  and  downe  they  vse  to  goe, 
Like  Rebelles,  Discorde  for  to  sowe 
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With  Lyes  of  their  owne  faynynge  : 
What  ?  doth  the  Princesse  Courteousie, 
Of  you  deserue  suche  Iniurie? 
That  suche  Rewarde  ye  render  now, 
To  her,  whiche  so  doth  tender  you  ? 

Shall  her  true  loue  reape  suche  Disdaine  ? 

Or  thinke  ye  now  as  Lordes  to  raygne  ? 

Our  Queene  beares  not  a  Sworde  for  nought 

Your  Duties  now  ye  wyll  be  taught : 
I  trust  her  Grace,  within  short  space : 
All  peruers  Papists  wyll  hence  chace. 

The  Britwell  ballads  belong  to  a  collection 
originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Tollemache 
family  at  Helmington  Hall,  Suffolk,  whence  it 
passed  indire£tly  to  George  Daniel.  By  him  it 
was  broken  up  in  1832,  when  he  parted  with  a 
portion  of  it  to  a  bookseller,  who  sold  it  to  Heber. 
At  the  Heber  sale  the  majority  of  the  ballads 
passed  to  their  present  home.  The  portion  retained 
by  Daniel  was  sold  after  his  death,  and  found  its 
way  into  the  Huth  collection.  It  includes  nos. 
3  and  1 3  in  my  list  of  Phillip's  works,  and  is  now  of 
course  safe  in  the  British  Museum. 

W.  W.  GREG. 
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THE    EARLIEST    ENGLISH 
CORANTOS 

HE  twenty-four  corantos  described  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Barwick  in  this  Review  for 
April  last,  carrying  back  the  date  of 
commencement  of  English  periodicals 
to  1620,  instead  of  1622,  involve  a 
fa<5t  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  record.  It  is  that 
English  journalism  commenced  in  Holland,  as  the 
enterprise  of  Dutch  printers  and  booksellers,  in 
lieu  of  Englishmen.  This  is  a  singular  anti-climax 
to  the  'English  Mercuric,'  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  about  which  so  much  nonsense  was  written  a 
century  ago. 

Though  the  evidence  I  have  to  offer  about  the 
corantos  of  1620  and  1621  will  establish  the  fa£t 
that  an  earlier  series  was  in  existence  than  those 
published  by  Butter  in  1621  ;  it  will,  I  think,  prove 
also  that  this  earliest  English  series  began  in  the 
same  year,  1621,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  those  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  Joris 
Veseler  and  published  by  Pieter  van  den  Keere 
were  the  first  in  the  field. 

The  recently  acquired  corantos  may  be  divided 
into  two  series : 

i.  English  Corantos  published  at  Amsterdam 
from  2nd  December,  1620,  to  i8th  Septem- 
ber, 1621. 
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2.  English  Corantos  printed  by  or  for  Nathaniel 
Butter  from  24-th  September,  1621,  to  22nd 
October,  1621. 

The  Stationers'  Registers  have  not  a  word  to  say 
about  any  of  these  documents,  or,  indeed,  any  of 
the  others  which  I  shall  prove  existed,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  all  were  unlicensed ;  in 
spite  of  a  statement  to  the  contrary,  to  be  quoted 
later  on.  The  most  remarkable  fa<5t  about  them  all 
is  that  they  were  all '  papers/  that  is  sheets,  or  half- 
sheets.  Not  one  was  folded  into  a  '  book '  or 
pamphlet.  And  yet,  from  1622  right  down  to 
1665,  when  the  'Oxford  Gazette'  was  published, 
all  the  periodicals  were  pamphlets,  with  the  trifling 
exception  of  '  Le  Mercure  Anglois.'  It  is  difficult 
at  present  to  account  for  this  '  paper '  form  of  the 
corantos  of  1620  and  1621. 

The  evidence  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
is  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Meade 
and  John  Chamberlain,  printed  in  Birch's  '  Court 
and  Times  of  James  I.'  This  important  work  has 
no  index,  and  the  fa<5ts  might  thus  escape  notice. 

Writing  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  from  London  on 
i6th  February,  1621-2,  Chamberlain  remarked: 

The  uncertainty  likewise  and  variety  of  reports  is  such 
that  we  know  not  what  to  believe  of  that  done  under  our 
nose :  and  what  is  given  out  to-day  for  certain  is  to- 
morrow contradicted.  For,  since  two  years  that  forge  or 
mint  was  set  up  at  Amsterdam^  we  have  never  left  off  coining^ 
so  apish  are  we  in  imitation  of  what  is  worst. 

The  reference  is  not  complimentary,  but  sub- 
sequent quotations  will  make  it  clearer  that  Cham- 
berlain was  referring  to  the  corantos.  Having 
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regard  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  they  commenced, 
therefore,  in  1620.  Next,  Meade,  writing  to  Sir 
Martin  Stuteville,  from  Cambridge,  said,  on  23rd 
June,  1621  :  'The  last  Saturday  failed  wholly  or 
foreign  news  ;  the  winds  I  suppose,  have  been  these 
three  weeks  opposite.'  And  again,  on  3oth  June, 
1621,  Meade  again  commenced  a  letter  to  Stuteville 
by  saying  :  '  Corrantos,  I  know  not  what  is  become 
of  them.' 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  new  British  Museum  volume 
from  gth  April  to  5th  July,  1621,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  foreign  printed  periodicals  may 
have  been  successfully  suppressed  for  a  time.  At 
any  rate,  on  4th  August,  1621,  a  letter  from 
Chamberlain  proves  that  some  one  had  commenced 
to  print  corantos  in  England.  On  that  day  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  from  London : 

There  is  come  out  a  new  proclamation  against  lavish 
and  licentious  talking  in  matters  of  state,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  which  the  common  people  know  not  how  to 
understand,  nor  how  far  matters  of  state  may  stretch  or 
extend,  for  they  continue  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  print 
every  week  at  least,  corrantos  with  all  manner  of  news, 
and  as  strange  stuff  as  any  we  have  from  Amsterdam.1 

Who  was  the  publisher  of  this  'strange  stuff'? 
Meade  once  more,  writing  to  Stuteville,  on  22nd 
September,  1621,  tells  us: 

My  corrantor.  Archer,  was  laid  by  the  heels  for  making, 
or  adding  to,  his  corrantoes,  as  they  say.  But  now  there 

1  This  proclamtion  was  dated  26th  July  and  set  out  an  earlier 
one,  dated  24th  December,  1620  (evidently  also  aimed  at  the 
corantos).  See  Steele,  R.  R.,  'Catalogue  of  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Proclamations.' 
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is  another  that  hath  got  licence  to  print  them  and  sell 
them,  honestly  translated  out  of  the  Dutch. 

It  follows  from  this  that  Thomas  Archer,  book- 
seller, of  Pope's  Head  Alley,  Cornhill,  was  the 
first  in  the  field  in  1621,  just  as  he  was  with  the 
pamphlets  of  1622.  Butter,  of  course,  was  the 
other  that  '  hath  got  licence  to  print  them,'  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  pamphlets  them- 
selves were  licensed.  Meade  wrote  from  Cam- 
bridge, not  London. 

None  of  Archer's  corantos  of  1621  has  yet  been 
traced. 

Butter,  then,  started  in  September,  1621,  and  the 
British  Museum  probably  possesses  his  first  number. 

Finally,  Butter  probably  joined  Archer  in  gaol 
as  the  result  of  his  newspaper  enterprise.  He  did 
not  commence  a  pamphlet  of  his  own  in  1622  (in 
imitation  of  Archer,  who  started  in  May)  until 
August,  and  in  the  third  number  gave  the  follow- 
ing notice : 

If  any  gentleman  or  other  accustomed  to  buy  the 
weekly  relations  of  newes  be  desirous  to  continue  the 
same,  let  them  know  that  the  writer,  or  transcriber  rather, 
of  this  newes  hath  published  two  former  newes,  the  one 
dated  the  second  and  the  other  the  13th  of  August,  all  of 
which  do  carry  a  like  title  [not  in  the  modern  sense]  and 
have  dependence  one  upon  another.  Which  manner  of 
writing  and  printing  he  doth  propose  to  continue  weekly, 
by  God's  assistance,  from  the  best  and  most  certain  intelli- 
gence. Farewell.  This  23rd  of  August  1622. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 
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BASEL    AND    COLOGNE    PRINTING 

IN    1484—1485. — A  NOTE. 

N  an  article  on  c  Michael  Wenssler  and 
his  Press  at  Basel/  contributed  to  THE 
LIBRARY  in  July,  1912,  I  drew  atten- 
tion (pp.  293-6)  to  six  books,  one  of 
them  previously  ascribed  to  Wenssler, 
the  rest  to  Quentell  at  Cologne,  which  I  grouped 
together  as  the  produ6ts  of  an  anonymous  Basel 
press  at  work  in  1484.  Of  the  two  types  used  in 
them,  the  larger  appeared  to  me  to  be  identical  with 
Quentell's  type  3,  but  the  text  type  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  Quentell's  type  4  by  t  having 
its  foot  curled  to  the  right,  Quentell's  V  being 
straight  shafted.  Dr.  Voullieme  and  Dr.  Jenkinson 
have  since  called  my  attention  to  the  fa6t  that  what 
seemed  to  be  the  same  types  are  found  in  an  edition 
of  Vincentius  Ferrer,  '  Sermones  de  tempore  et  de 
sandtis,'  printed  'In  felici  Colonia'  in  1485  (Hain 
*yooi  ;  Voullieme,  Koln,  412),  and  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Jenkinson  has  enabled  me  to  compare 
dire£Hy  a  volume  of  these  sermons  with  the  books 
of  the  Basel  group.  As  a  result  of  this  comparison 
the  identity  of  both  types  in  all  the  books  in 
question  seems  to  me  indisputable,  with  this  single 
exception  that  the  text  type  of  the  Ferrer  shows  a 
not  very  large  admixture  of  straight-shafted  f, 
which  is  apparently  wanting  in  the  rest ;  at  any 
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rate,  a  somewhat  protracted  search  failed  to  dis- 
close a  single  instance,  whereas  the  Ferrer  yielded 
a  dozen  during  a  few  minutes'  turning  over. 
Unquestionably,  therefore,  these  two  types  were  in 
use  an  practically  the  same  state  in  Basel  in  1484 
and  in  Cologne  in  1485,  and  the  conclusions  in  my 
article  must  be  modified  accordingly,  more  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  provenance  of  the  undated 
books.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower-case  of  the 
text  type  differs  much  more  considerably  than 
I  had  at  first  realized  from  QuentelFs  type  4,  though 
the  measurement  is  much  the  same,  and  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  that  he  was  the  printer  of  the 
Ferrer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  table  is 
in  a  small  type  afterwards  used  by  him  (type  5). 
Possibly  the  Ferrer  types  were  used  in  other  dated 
books  at  Cologne  unknown  to  me.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Quentell  did  not  sign  any  book  between 
the  years  1481  and  1489,  an  analysis  of  the  types 
of  all  books  of  1486-8  at  present  assigned  to  him 
would  be  of  considerable  interest,  and  perhaps 
Dr.  Voullieme  will  see  his  way  to  taking  the 
matter  up. 

V.  SCHOLDERER. 
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privileges  under  the  Copyright 

A6b,  353-9-. 
Canterbury,  printing  by  J.  Abree 

at,  46-56,  285-90. 
Cataloguing,   plea    by   W.  E.   A. 

Axon  for  adequate   description 

in,  171-85. 
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Catholics,  behavour  of,  under  penal 

laws,  5.  ^ 
Chamberlain,   John,  his   allusions 

to  Corantos,  438  sq. 

*  Characters  and    Criticisms  upon 

the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Orators,'  article  by  A.  C.  Guth- 
kelch  on,  270-84. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  his  official  posts 
not  sinecures,  370. 

Christine  de  Pisan,  her  literary 
earnings,  374. 

Clarke,  Archibald,  on  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Place-name  Entries, 
221-34. 

Cock,  F.  W.,  on  early  issues  of 
'The  Kentish  Post,'  285-90. 

Cologne,  woodcuts  of,  60  sq. 

*  Contemporary  Review,' article  in, 

on  a  National  Loan  Collection 

of  books,  discussed,  353-68. 
Copyright      A6h,     privileges      to 

libraries  granted  by,  353-9. 
Corantos,  article  by  G.  F.  Barwick 

on  a  collection  of,  acquired  by 

the   British    Museum,   113-21; 

supplementary     notes     on,    by 

J.  B.  Williams,  437-40. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  compared  to 

Haman,    399;    see    also    Cross 

Row. 
Cross      Row,      Cromwell's      and 

Christ's,  169. 
Crous,  Dr.   Ernst,  his  mission  to 

examine     English     incunabula, 

^  I05- 

Cuthbertson,  David,  on  the  pro- 
test against  the  burning  of  John 
Huss,  146-56. 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  his  version 

of '  Macbeth,'  257/77. 
Defoe,    Daniel,   discussion    of   an 

edition   of  '  Robinson   Crusoe,' 

entitled  '  Robeson  Cruso,J  204- 

20,  338-52. 


Dodds,  M.  H.,  on  the  date  of 
'Albion,  Knight,'  157-70;  on 
Early  Political  Plays,  393-408. 

Douglas,  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Lennox,  epitaph  on,  by  J. 
Phillip,  43 3  sq. 

Dryden,  John,  his  version  of  *  The 
Tempest/  263  sqq. ;  fulsomeness 
of  his  dedications,  384/7. 

Dudley,  Louise,  quoted  on  the 
Disputison  of  Body  and  Soul, 

4-1?- 
Duplication  of  mediaeval   literary 

work,  388. 

Edinburgh  University,  commuta- 
tion of  privileges  under  the 
Copyright  Afts,  354. 

Editions,  order  of,  determinable 
by  preliminaries  and  beginning 
of  text  forming  part  of  same 
sheet,  128  ;  by  progressive  mis- 
prints, 130. 

Ednam,  John,  'portace'  bought 
for  Henry  VII  by,  302. 

*  Edward  IV,  Historic  of  the 
Arrivall  of,'  commissioned, 

375  '?• 

Erasmus,  Desid.,  relations  with 
Bishop  Fisher,  137. 

'  Fasciculus       Temporum,'      ther 

Hoernen's  1474  edition,  57-71. 
Fisher,  Bishop,  Letters  of,  133-43. 
Flemish  calendar-miniatures,  235 

sq. 
Fortescue,  E.  B.  K.,  Provost  of  St. 

Ninian's,  3  sq.>  9-12. 
Fortescue,  G.  K.,  memoir  of,  by 

H.  Jenner,  1-45. 
Foulis,  Robert  and  Andrew,  notes 

on  their  work  and  on  the  Foulis 

Exhibition  at  Glasgow,  306-23. 
Fulbertus,  article  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon 

on  his  Vision,  409-16. 
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Furetiere,  A.,  English  version  of  his 
'Nouvelle      all6gorique/      270 


Garrat,     Sir     William,     Phillip's 

Epitaph  on,  432. 
Glasgow,  Notes  on  early  printing 

at,  lio  sqq. 
Glasgow  University,  commutation 

of  privileges    under  the  Copy- 

right Aft,  354. 
Gotz,  Nicolaus,  *  Fasciculus  Tem- 

porum'  printed  by,  57  sq.,  62  sq. 
Gough,  John,  allusions  to,  136  sq.9 

139;     relations    with     W.    de 

Worde,  141. 
Gower,  John,  on  literary  patron- 

age, 379- 
Granville,  G.,   Lord    Lansdowne, 

his  version   of  'The  Merchant 

of  Venice,'  260. 
Gray,  G.  J.,  on  Letters  of  Bishop 

Fisher,  133-45. 
Greg,  W.   W.,  further   notes   on 

John  Phillip,  432-6, 
Guild,  Dr.,  connection  with   the 

Edinburgh  copy  of  the  '  Bohe- 

mian Protest/  148  sq. 
Guthkelch,  A.  C.,  on  '  The  Tale 

of  a  Tub  Revers'd,'  etc.,  270-84. 

Harlow,  St.  Mary's  College  at,  1  2 

If. 
Henry  VIII,  Privy  Purse  Expenses, 

bibliographical  notes  by  H.  R. 

Plomer  from,  291-305, 
Henry  VIII,  political  allusions  to 

in  plays,  393-408. 
Herbert,  J.  A.,  review  by,  of  Sir 

E.  M.  Thompson's  Introduction 

to    'Greek   and    Latin    Palaeo- 

graphy,' 109-12;  of  a  Flemish 

Calendar,  235  sq. 
Heron,    John,    treasurer    of    the 

Chamber    to    Henry   VII,    his 

accounts,  292  sqq. 


Herringman,     Henry,     wholesale 

publisher,  132. 
Hester,  Queen,  political  allusions 

in  interlude  on,  397  sq. 
Higgons,   Bevill,  on  '  improving  ' 

Shakespeare,  244. 
Hoker,  John,  anti-papal  plays  by, 

402. 
Hoover,  H.  C.  and  L.  H.,  their 

translation  of  the  '  De  re  me- 

tallica,'  noticed,  199-203. 
Huss,  John,  the  protest  against  his 

burning,  146-56. 

Incunabula,  German  Commission 
for  a  General  Catalogue  of,  help 
asked  on  its  behalf,  105-8. 

Jacobi,   Henry,   books  bought   by 

Henry  VII  from,  301. 
Jenner,  Henry,  memoir  of  G.  K. 

Fortescue,  1-45. 
Jerome,  author  of  a  Life  of,  and 

his  patroness,  378. 
Johannes    Pauperculus,    his    'De 

miraculis  Henrici  VI,  374  sq. 
Jonson,   Broer,   publishes    English 

Corantos,  1 1 4  sq q . 

Katherine  of  Arragon,  death-scene 
of  in  '  Henry  VIII,'  403  sq. 

Keere,  Peter  van  den,  published 
first  English  Corantos,  1 1 5  sqq ., 

437  W- 

'  Kentish  Gazette,   54  sqq. 

'  Kentish  Post  or  Canterbury  News 
Letter,'  47-9,  55,  285-90. 

Kirchmayer,  Thomas,  his  play 
'  Pammachius,'  407. 

Kirkby,  George,  printeir  at  Canter- 
bury, 54  sqq. 

Kollicker,  Peter,  printer  at  Basel, 
88  Jf 

Langbaine,  G.,  on  'improving' 
Shakespeare,  245. 
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Lawrence,  W.  J.,  quoted  on 
Shakespeare,  241,  259,  266. 

Lee,  Elizabeth,  articles  by,  on 
Recent  Foreign  Literature,  72- 
86;  186-98;  3H-37;  41?- 

31- 

Le  Franc,  Martin,  on  the  help  of 

patrons,  379. 
Leidinger,  G.,  notice  of  his  edition 

of  a  Flemish  Calendar,  235  sq. 
Literary  Patronage  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  General  Aspects  of,  article 

by  S.  Moore,  369-92. 
Livingston,  Luther,  his  theory  as 

to  'Robeson   Cruso,'  205,  210 

sq. 
Lock,    Matthew,    his     music    to 

'Macbeth/  259. 
London  and  Westminster,  Printed 

for  the  Booksellers  of,  the  im- 
print, 21 8 /?.;  346,  352. 
Lydgate,  John,  dedicates  his  *  St. 

Edmund'  to  Edward  VI,  384. 

Manchester  booksellers,  177. 

Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  'Visio  Fulberti/ 
412,415*. 

McKerrow,  R.  B.,  his  views  on 
the  authorship  of  the  Marprelate 
Tracts  considered,  92-7. 

Meade,  Rev.  Joseph,  his  allusions 
to  Corantos,  438  sq. 

Mercer,  W.  J.,  his  set  of  'The 
Kentish  Post,'  288. 

Metcalfe,  Nicholas,  Letters  to,  134 
sqq. 

Metham,  John,  author  of  romance 
of  Amoryus  and  Cleopes, 

375- 
Moore,  Samuel,  on  General  Aspects 

of    Literary    Patronage    in    the 

Middle  Ages,  369-92. 
Merer,  Thomas,  his  account  of  the 

Edinburgh  copy  of  the  Bohemian 

Protest,  146;^. 


Murray,  A.  G.  W.,  on  the  <  Fas- 
ciculus Temporum  '  printed  in 
1474  by  Arnold  ther  Hoernen, 

57-71- 

Mylner,  Ursyn,  books  perhaps 
bought  from,  by  Henry  VII, 

300. 

National  Lending  Library  for 
Students,  discussion  of  project 
for  a,  353-68. 

Newspapers,  the  first  English,  see 
Corantos. 

'Orologium  Sapientiae,'  circum- 
stances of  its  composition,  375, 
377- 

Pace,  Richard,  allusions  to,  140. 

Palaeography,  Sir  E.  M.  Thomp- 
son's Introduction  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  reviewed,  109-12. 

Parron,  William,  prognosticator, 
301. 

Paston,  Sir  John,  his  fifteen  or 
sixteen  volumes,  372. 

Patronage,  see  Literary  Patronage. 

Paulet,  Quintyn,  librarian  to 
Henry  VII,  297  sqq. 

Payments  to  Authors,  373. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  criticism  of 
performances  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  240  sq.,  251,  256. 

Periodicals,  suggestion  for  a  com- 
mon fund  for  purchasing,  362 

Phillip,  John,  further  notes  on,  by 
W.  W.  Greg,  432-6. 

Pickering,  John,  his  poem  on  T. 
Cromwell  as  Haman,  399. 

Pierce,  Rev.  W.,  reply  to  his  views 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Mar- 
prelate  Tracts,  92^.,  97-104. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  allusions  to, 
in  'Albion,  Knight,'  158. 

Place-Name  Entries,  their  arrange- 
ment, 221-34. 
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Plomer,  H.,  on  James  Abree, 
printer  and  bookseller  of  Can- 
terbury, 46-56;  postscript  to, 
by  Dr.  Cock,  285-90;  biblio- 
graphical notes  from  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry  VII,  291- 

305. 
Political     Plays,     early     sixteenth 

century,  article  by  M.  H.  Dodds, 

393-408;     see     also     'Albion, 

Knight.' 
Pollard,    A.     W.,    on    'Robeson 

Cruso,'    204-20 ;    criticized   by 

Dr.  Purves,   338-51;    notes  in 

reply,  351*?. 
Professional  authorship,    370,  390 

tff. 

Publishers,  their  functions,  372. 
Puritans,  not  necessarily  precisians, 

95  f 

Purves,  Laidlaw,  article  by  A.  W. 
Pollard  on  his  copy  of  *  Robeson 
Cruso,'  204-20 ;  his  reply  to, 

338-51.. 

Pynson,  Richard,  money  advanced 
to  by  Henry  VII,  301. 

Quaker  Tracts,  examples  of  cata- 
loguing, 180-5. 

RadclifF,  Ralph,  play  on  Huss  by, 
402. 

Recent  Foreign  Literature,  article 
on,  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  72-86, 
186-98,  324-37,417-31. 

Redgrave,  G.  R.,  notice  of  an 
edition  of  the  '  De  re  metallica,' 
199-203. 

Ritwise,  John,  political  play  by, 
400 

'  Robeson  Cruso,'  see  Defoe. 

Rodd,  Thomas,  his  version  of  the 
'  Visio  Fulberti,'  415. 

Rolewinck  Werner,  Cologne  edi- 
tions of  his  '  Fasciculus  Tem- 
porum,'  57-71. 


Roo,  John,  political  allusions  in 
his  'disguising/  395  sq. 

St.  Andrew's  University,  commu- 
tation of  privileges  under  the 
Copyright  Afts,  354. 

Scholderer,  V.,  article  by,  on 
Brack's  '  Vocabularius  Rerum,' 
87-91  ;  note  on  Basel  and 
Cologne  printing,  441  sq. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  his  opera  'The 
Tempest'  confused  with  Dry- 
den's  version,  265  sq. 

Shakespeare,  W.,  article  by  Hen- 
rietta Bartlett  on  Quarto  Editions 
of 'Julius  Caesar,'  122-32;  by 
H.  B.  Wheatley  on  Post-Restora- 
tion Quartos  of  his  plays,  2  3  7-69. 

Sharpe,  Richard,  letters  written  by, 
for  Bishop  Fisher,  133-43. 

Sheavyn,  Phcebe,  her  articles  on  the 
Literary  Profession  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  quoted,  381  sqq. 

Simmons,  James,  printer  at  Canter- 
bury, 54  sqq. 

Sion  College,  commutation  of  pri- 
vileges under  Copyright  Acts, 

354- 
Skelton,  John,  political  allusions  in 

his  'Magnificence,'  393  sqq. 

Smith,  Thomas,  Manchester  book- 
seller, 177. 

Subject-Indexes,  arrangement  of 
Place-Names  in,  221-34. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  the  title  of  his 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub '  appropriated, 
272. 

Tait,  Archbishop,  uncle  of  G.  K. 

Fortescue,  10,  15,  21,  23,  28. 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub  Revers'd,'  article 

by  A.  C.  Guthkelch  on,  270-84. 
Tate,    John,    his    paper    mill    at 

Hertfort,  299. 
Tate,  Nahum,  his  version  of '  King 

Lear,'  246,  255. 
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Ther  Hoernen,  Arnold,  four  issues 
of  his  1474  edition  of  'Fascicu- 
lus Temporam/  5  7-71. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  early  plays  about, 
405  sq. 

Thompson,  Sir  E.  M.,  his  Intro- 
duction to  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography  reviewed,  109-12. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  produces  the  first 
cheap  Shakespeare,  242  sq. 

Translations,  frequent  duplication 
of,  in  mediaeval  times,  388. 

Trevisa,  J.,  Dialogue  between  a 
Lord  and  a  Clerk  on  Transla- 
tion, quoted,  382. 

Types,  mixture  of,  in  cheap  books, 
218. 

University  Libraries,  proposed  or- 
ganization for  developing  mutual 
loans  of  books,  360. 

Verard,    Antoine,     book     bought 

from,  by  Henry  VII,  298. 
Verhoeven,     Abraham,     publishes 

*  Gazette  of  Antwerp/  117  sq . 
Veseler,  George  (Joris),  publisher 

of  first  English  Corantos,   114 

'??•>  437  m- 

Walker,  R.,  produces  a  cheap 
Shakespeare  in  rivalry  with  Ton- 
son,  242. 


Wallace,  author  of  a  poem  on  un- 
patronized,  374. 

Wenssler,  Michael,  supplementary 
note  by  V.  Scholderer  to  article 
in  Vol.  iii  on,  441  sq. 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  on  Post-Restora- 
tion Quartos  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,  237-69. 

William  of  Palerne,  quoted,  383. 

Williams,  J.  B.,  notes  on  the 
Earliest  English  Corantos  supple- 
menting G.  F.  Barwick's  article, 

437-4°* 
Williams,    Sir    Roger,    connection 

with  Marprelate  Tracts,  92-104. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  typefounder  to 

the  Foulis  press,  316  sq. 
Wilson,  J.  Dover,  defence  of  his 

ascription  of  Marprelate  Tracts 

to  Sir  Roger  Williams,  92-104. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  allusions  to  in 

early  plays,  394  sqq. 
Worcester,  William  of,  a  bishop's 

stinginess  to,  380^. 
Worde,  Wynkyn  de,  allusions  to, 

139,  141. 
Wylley,  Thomas,  anti-papal  plays 

by,  406. 

Yates,  William,  his  edition  of  the 
*  Visio  Fulberti,'  409-16. 

York,  riot  at,  after  a  play  of  St. 
Thomas,  405. 
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